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URGENT   NEED   OF  FUNDS. 

Caraepp  Will  Give  Blind  Society  $2,500  if 
It  Raises  Like  Sum. 

Unless  fc.500  is  forthcoming  within  a  week  the 
New  York  Association  for  th^JBUtfJftdL  will  be  com- 
pelled to -jctoag*1tff" Pfl!Wb  •Sn>a  drop  its  work.  The 
proceeds  of  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind  held  recently  enabled  the  association 
to  pay  off  its  debts.  Through  the  efforts  of  some 
of  its  officers  and  friends  the  new  offices,  at  No. 
118  East  59th  street,  have  been  furnished  and  put 
in  shape.  But  money  is  needed  for  the  running- 
expenses  of  the  offices,  of  the  salesrooms  and  of 
the  classroms,  where  the  blind  are  gathered  in  f.ad 
taught  to  find  "light  through  work."  Money  is 
needed  for  the  carfare  of  blind  people  who  want 
to  come  to  the  classes  but  lack  even  the  small 
sum  necessary  to  take  them  back  aud  forth. 
Money  is  needed  for  the  salaries  of  the  instructors 
of  blind  shut-ins,  who  teach  them  sewing,  bead 
work,  knitting,  typewriting— put  them,  in  short,  In 
the  way  of  at  least  partial  self-support,  and  lift 
them  out  of  the  misery  of  utter  idleness  in  the 
dark.  Money  is  needed  for  this  and  other  things— 
and  there  is  just  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  association  for  one  week. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  come  forward  with  an  offer 
of  $2,500,  provided  some  ether  friend  or  friends  of 
the  association  will  give  a  like  sum.  A  fund  of 
$5,000,  the  officers  of  the  association  feel,  would 
tide  it  over  its  difficult  time  of  starting  in  the  new 
house  and  would  put  it  on  its  feet  until  it  becomes 
self-supporting.  The  running  expenses  are,  ap- 
proximately, $300  a  week.  They  would  be  more, 
only  that  the  officers  give  their  services,  and  the 
blind,  too.  do  much  volunteer  work  in  the  way  of 
typing  letters,  etc. 

"It  would  certainly  be  hard,"  said  Miss  Winifred 
liolt,  the  secretary,  "if  we  had  to  give  up  now,  just 

:  we  have  won  our  way  to  a  place  where  we  can 
.  j  so  much  more  good.  The  work  of  our  blind  is 
^proving,  too— it  would  not  bo  very  long  before 
|We  became  self-supporting.  We  have  a  blind 
^masseuse,  now;  our  blind  typists  are  doing  better 
|work;  the  articles  made  by  our  blind  are  becoming 
piore  salable.  But  we  need  help  over  this  difficult 
time.  It  would  be  heartbreaking  to  shut  our  doors 
in  the  faces  of  the  blind  who  are  asking  help." 

One  young  blind  man  who  w.as  rescued  from  the 
almshouse  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  associa- 
tion put  into  a  position  where  he  could  support, 
himself   said  the  other  day: 

"I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  born  into  a  new 
world.  I  would  kill  myself  if  I  were  forced  again 
into  darkness."  - 
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HOI  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IS  MM! 

JOHN   Q.    JENKINS,    SR.,    DENIES 

OWNING  IT  IN  AN 

ADDRESS, 


He  Also  Declares  the  Institution  Is 
Free  of  Debt — An  Entertainment 
and  Reception  in  the  Main  Build- 
ing1— Work  Desired  for  the  In- 
mates. 


The  sightless  people  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  at  512-516-520  Gates 
avenue,  did  not  celebrate  "Watch  Night" 
this  $  year,  but  they  had  their  annual 
Christmas  entertainment  and  reception 
Monday  evening.  Two  of  the  entertain- 
ers and  one  of  the  orators  were  blind, 
the  latter  being  William  H.  Patrick, 
President  of  the  Blind  Men's  Improve- 
ment dub,  of  Manhattan.  Another 
speaker  was  John  G.  Jenkins,  sr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  home,  who  took  occasion  to 
deny  the  published  statements  that  he  is 
the  owner  of  the  home,  and  intended  to 
close  it  up  and  sell  the  property. 

The  entertainment  and  reception  was 
held  in  the  main  building,  520  Gates  ave- 
nue, in  the  spacious  parlors  of  which 
assembled  the  blind  inmates  and  their 
guests.  The  blind  people  were  a  happy 
lot,  despite  their  infirmity,  chatting  volu- 
bly with  others  more  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  the  best  of  nature's  gifts. 
To  the  casual,  onlooker  It  would  not  be 
suspected  that  they  were  blind,  as  they 
moved  about  the  room  with  the  same 
precision  and  freedom  as  if  they  had 
their  sight. 

In  one  corner  of  the  parlor  was  a  big 
Christmas  tree,  the  brancnes  of  whu  h 
were  loaded  with  presents,  one  for  each 
of  the  inmates,  and  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  many  of  them,  who  were  there 
to  enjoy  the  exercises.  Ice  cream  ana 
cake  were  served  to  all,  and  cigars  to 
those  of  the  inmates  that  smoked. 


The  entertainment  consisted  of  mando- 
lin solos  by  Miss  Louisa  Coles;  soprano 
solos  by  M.  E.  Richards;  selections  on 
the  accordeon  by  T.  Halpin,  a  blind  in- 
mate of  the  home;  old-time  songs  by- 
John  Hicks,  another  inmate;  piano  sole 
by  Miss  Coles;  speech  by  W.  H.  Patrick: 
•soprano  solo  by  Miss  Adelaide  Packer 
address  by  John  G.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Patrick  said  many  interesting 
things  of  the  work  that  is  being  accom 
plished  by  the  friends  of  the  blind  met 
in  Manhattan.  He  said  that  the  worl 
of  teaching  blind  people  to  be  self-sup 
porting  and  to  look  out.  for  themselve: 
generally,  was  very  gratifying  to  thos< 
engaged  In  it,  and  of  inestimable  benefi 
to  the  afflicted  ones.  He  said  that  th« 
blind  men,  figuratively  speaking,  hac 
opened  the  eyes  of  their  teachers,  bj 
demonstrating  how  easily  they  might  b< 
taught  many  things,  and  that  the  blinc 
men  were  not  so  helpless  as  many  people 
thought.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  the 
speaker  said  that  there  were  many  young 
blind  people  in  Manhattan  and  elsewhere 
that  had  learned  to  operate  typewriters 
and  take  rapidly  from  dictation.' 

President  Jenkins'  address  was  of  a 
•congratulatory  nature.  He  made  no  ref- 
erence to  his  banking  troubles.  He  con- 
gratulated those  assembled  on  the  fact 
that  they  had  listened  to  an  excellent  en- 
tertainment and  hoped  they  would  live 
to  enjoy  many  more  of  the  same  kind. 
He  was  extremely  glad  to  be  there  and 
share  in  the  enjoyment,   he   said. 

"Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  said 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  Home  is  in  a 
bad  condition,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  "I  am 
In  a  position  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely 
free  of  debt.  And  right  here,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  Home  does  not  be- 
long to  me  and  is  not  going  to  be  sold,  as 
the  papers  have  stated.  It  will  be  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  by  the  cor- 
poration that  owns  it,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind." 

Eben  P.  Morford,  the  blind  superin- 
tendent of  the  Home,  told  a  Times  repor- 
ter that  the  Home  is  in  very  good  finan- 
cial condition  at  present,  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  of  a  published  story  in  the 
Times  several  weeks  ago  asking  for  help. 
Since  then,  the  superintendent  says,  good 
people  with  fat  bank  accounts  have  come 
to  the  front  and  sent  in  substantial 
checks. 

"The  Home  is  In  a  very  much  Improved 
financial  condition,"  said  Mr.  Morford. 
"We  have  received  quite  a  number  of 
substantial  donations.  If  things  keep 
along  this  way  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves. All  we  want  is  more  work.  There 
Is  a  dearth  in  that  direction. 


"The  statement  attributed  to  me  in  the 
papers  some  time  ago  that  the  men  had 
not  received  pay  for  their  Work,  was  a 
mistake.  I  must  have  been  misunder- 
Btood  by  the  newspaper  men.  The  first 
Saturday  after  the  Friday  of  the  bank 
trouble  I  scratched  around  myself  and  got 
money  enough  together  to  pay  them.  I 
wish  you  would  put  that  in  and  also  that 
we  need  more  orders  for  brooms  and 
chairs  to  keep  the  forty  men  we  have 
here  busy.  We  need  work  more  than  we 
need  money." 
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Many   benevolent    institutions   appeal    at   this 


feeason  of  the^ear  for  the  means  of  carrying 
on  their  w*#kf  One  of  the  best  of  them,  we 
believe,  ,in  its  capacity  for  usefulness  and  in 
the  intelligence  with  which  it  is  conducted,  is 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  whose 
motto  ib  Life'lll  Mmuuuli  Wnrlr,  "  Thwwigpira- 
tion  of  its  efforts  is  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  occupations  for 
which  the  blind  are  not  hopelessly  unfitted  by 
their  infirmity,  and  the  object  of  its  existence 
is  to  enable  them  to  lead  useful  and  happv 
lives  by  giving  them  the  industrial  training 
essential  to  self-support  and  finding  work  for 
them  to  do.  The  association  has  been  carry- 
ing out  this  undertaking  wisely,  zealously  and 
with  conspicuous  success,  but  with  insufficient 
support.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  promised  it  $2,500 
on  condition  of  its  securing  an  equal  sum  from 
other  sources.  The  aggregate  amount  of  $5,000 
seems  indispensable  at  this  time  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work,  and  we  earnestly  hope  it  will 
be  promptly  provided.  The  treasurer  is  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Barnes,  No.  35  Wall  street.       ^^^ 
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A  NEW  WORLD 

FOR 
THE  SIGHTLESS 

New    York   Association    for    the   Blind 
The   Splendid    Work   of  the 

lT"F,  amidst  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the     crowded  metropolis,  a  blind  man  should 
i  I        ask  any  stranger  to  help  him  cross  the  crowded  roadway  and  land  him   safely 
JL.      outside  the  traffic  which  in  his  helplessness  endangers  his  life,  and  to  put  him 
again  on  the  road  which  he  could  safely  follow,  there  is  probably  not  an  in- 
habitant of  New  York  who  would  not   at  least  feel  an  impulse  to  give  him  a  guid- 
ing hand.      Three-quarters  of  the  entire  number  of 
1       the  blind  in  New  York  State  lose  their  sight  after 

1  school  age.      A  large  proportion  of  them  are  poor 

4Hj|  and  many  have  lost  their  money  in  a  futile  attempt 

^£sl±.  to   save  their  failing  eyesight.      Until  the  forma- 

tion of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blinc, 
there  was  no  organization  in  the  State  to  give 
the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind  a  hand  to  lead 
him  safely  through  the  dangers  of  discouragement 
and  helplessness  to  a  point  where  he  could  safely 
look  after  himself  again. 

The  City  only  offered  him  the  poorhouse,  a 
Home  for  the  Indigent  Blind  supported  by  pri- 
vate charity,  or  a  pension  of  about  $50  a  year, 
provided  he  had  no  other  means  of  support.  No 
blind  person  can  make  a  successful  start  in  the 
world  without  money,  or  without  that  education 
which  enables  him  to  get  it.  Therefore,  primarily, 
for  these  helpless  men  and  women,  whom  disease  or 
accident  had  deprived  of  sight,  and  who  had  to 
learn  much  before  they  could  again  take  their  part 
in  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the  community,  the  New  York  Association  was  formed. 


A  Blind  Toy-Maker 


Investigation  through  years  of  study  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  has  led  us  to  adopt 
the  best  means  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  and  to  help  the  unavoidably 
blind  to  help  themselves.  The  Association  is  constantly  investigating  and  inventing 
new  and  useful  activities.  Its  factory,  classes,  clubs,  information  bureau,  etc.,  are 
doing  good  work.  The  Association  wishes  to  be  always  receptive  for  fresh  ideas  to 
aid  in  carrying  out  its  task.  It  wishes  the  public  to  consider  seriously  the  needs 
for  this  work;  the  propriety  and  humanity  of  helping  to  prevent  the  thirty  per  cent, 
of  needless  blindness  which  is  the  result  of  criminal  carelessness  or  ignorance,  and 
of  making  the  lives  of  the  blind  useful  and  happy;  and  the  economic  reasonableness, 
apart  from  all  sentiment,  of  minimizing  the  cases  of 
blindness,  and  of  training  these  blind  people,  who 
have  hitherto  been  unhappy  economic  drags,  to  be- 
come contented  wage-earners.  This  can  only  be 
done  if  the  necessary  financial  support  is  extended. 
Co-operation  of  all  kinds,  criticisms  and  suggestions 
are  welcomed,  and  the  offices  and  salesrooms  and 
class-rooms  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street,  as  well 
as  the  factory  for  blind  men  at  147  East  Forty-second 
Street,  New  York,  are  always  open  for  inspection. 

Blind  men  and  women  are  not  permitted  to  work 
together,  and  their  intermarriage,  which  is  apt  to 
be  disastrous,  is  discouraged. 

The  immediate  needs  of  the  Association  are  larger 
buildings,  which  Avould  include  grounds  where  the 
blind  workmen  and  women  could  have  plenty  of 
exercise  and  fresh  air;  maintenance  and  equipment 
of  classes  for  men  and  women;  running  expenses  for 
the  office  building,  for  the  salesroom  and  the  class 
and  club-rooms,  for  industrial  instructors'  salaries, 
and  for  various  other  necessary  expenses  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work,  including  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  blind  and  also  for  crude 
materials  to  be  .made  into  marketable  articles  by  the  sightless  workers. 

A  young  blind  man  formerly  in  the  almshouse,  but  now  a  busy,  self-supporting 
worker,  said:  "I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  born  into  a  new  world,  since  being  taught 
to  work  and  be  no  longer  dependent  on  charity."  Winifred  Hoi.t. 


Typewriting,  though  Blind 
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Decrease  of  Broom  Sales 


Affects  Earnings  of  Blind 
in  Industrial  Home^ 

Wages  of  Forty  Sightless   Men  at 
Work   in  JFactory   and    Chair 

JnJL  . 

*7""ip*  N  appeal  has  been  sent  out  from 
/  B  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
/  m  Men,  in  Gates  avenue,  asking 
I  %  Brooklyn  housekeepers  not  to  for- 
I  \  get  them  when  they  need  a  new 
■  "  broom. 

Apparently  the  flnanolal  depres- 
sion has  had  Its  effect  upon  household 
cleaning  as  well  as  the  cost  of  living,  for 
the  sale  of  brooms  has  fallen  off  largely 
at  the  home,  and  the  men  are  unable  to 
make  as  much  as  heretofore.  They  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  not  by  the  week,  and  a 
decrease  In  sales  means  a  decrease  In  their 
production. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  inmates 
live  In  the  home,  about  one-third  are  mar- 
ried men  living  In  their  own  homes  and 
having  families  to  support,  and  any  cur- 
tailment of  their  Income  means  that  their 
families  as  well  as  themselves  must  suffer. 
Those  who  live  in  the  Institution  receive 
their  wages  as  any  workman  would  and 
pay  for  their  board,  and  when  their  wages 
are  lessened  they  are  not  only  obliged  'to 
go  without  various  comforts,  but  run  in 
debt  for  their  board. 

Another  phase  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
sale  of  brooms  is  that  it  means  enforced 
idleness,  and  this  comes  doubly  hard  with 
the-  sightless,  whose  interests  and  occupa- 
tions are  naturally  limited.  A  more  in- 
dustrious company  of  men  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  than  the  irmen  erf  the  Gates 
avenue  home.  tSupremely  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  earning  their  own  liveli- 
hood, they  cheerily  work  together  side  b$ 
aide  all  day,  either  In  the  broom  factory 
or  chair  caning  department. 

The  Chair  (Waning  Department. 

There  are  about  forty  men  in  the  two 
departments  and  a  waiting  list  of  about 
a  half  dozen,  who  are  anxiously  looking 
forward   to   'being    taken    into    the    home. 
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W.hile  the  present  dull  times  continue, 
however,  Mr.  Moorford,  the  superintendent, 
does  not  feel  that  it  would  .be  right  to  re- 
ceive more  and  deprive  those  already  de- 
pending on  the  institution  for  their  in- 
come of  part  of  it. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men  now 
<K  cupies  two  'buildings,  one  a  frame  struc- 
ture, which  is  used  as  a  home,  the  other 
a   factory,   made    of  brick,  .two   stories   in 

On  the  ground  floor  is  t'he  office  end  a 
;i  part  men  t  which  is  given  up  to  'the 
eaner.s.     Around   the   walls  about   a 

fnoim  the  floor  is  a  platform,  on  which 
the  chairs  rest  during  -the  caning  process, 
so  -that  .the  men  are  not  obliged  to  stoop 

leir  work.  Most  of  the  an  en  have 
grown  expert  and  can  work  with  creditable 

ciess,  though  at  first  it  was  a  slow 
an  l  tedious  process  to  learn  to  weave  the 
eanes    smoothly    and    evenly.      By    perse  - 

ice  and  painstaking,  often  involving 
taking  canes  out  and  weaving  them  over 
and  over  again  tfc>  get  them  right,  they 
have  gradually  conquered  all  difficulties 
and  the  chairs  caned  by  them  are  models 
of  good  workmanship.  Their  prices  are 
■niod-eraita  A  helper  whose  sight  is  unim- 
paired looks  after  the  chairs  in  case  they 

repairing  or  varnishing. 


Ascending  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper 
fjoor  of  the  factory  the  visitor  finds  him- 
self in  a  long-  apartment  fitted  with  ma- 
chines, from  one  to  another  of  which  the 
blind  workers  turn  with  an  ease  and  fa- 
miliarity that  excites  adm'iration  as  well 
as  wonder.  So  quick  and  accurate  are 
they  in  their  movements. 

Broom  Making  in  the  Home. 
When  the  broom  corn  Is  first  brought 
from  the  country  it  is  run  through  a 
sizing  machine  and  the  butt  ends  cut  off 
It  is  then  ready  for  the  hands  of  a  "seeing 
worker,"  who  sorts  it  according  to  color, 
quality  and  length,  putting  it  into  boxes, 
the  shorter  lengths  for  whiisk  brooms  and 
the  longer  for  large  brooms. 

Green  corn  is  reserved  for  parlor  and 
other  bigh  grade  brooms,  while  the  red 
Scorn  is  utilized  for  factory  a»id  warehouse 
brooms  and  brushes. 

Before  being  utilized,  however,  the 
1  sorted  splints  are  separated  and  placed 
j  on  wire  frames  in  a  covered  kiln  or  oven. 
'  Sulphur  is  Ignited  beneath  them  and  the 
fumes,  rising,  moisten  the  sap,  make  the 
corn  greener  and  cleanse  it  from  dirt  and 
,  impurities. 


' 
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1  It  is  then  ready  for  the  hands  of  the 
broom  maker,  who  first  takes  the  quantity 
of  corn  required  for  one  broom,  and,  hav- 
ing: fitted,  it  Into  what  is  known  as  the 
winding-  or  tying  machine,  binds  it  on  to 
the  end  of  the  handle  with  a  length  of 
wire.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  scraping 
machine,  which  he  employs  to  scrape  the 
seeds  from  the  corn  and  comb  out  the 
wisps. 

The  broom,  which  at  this  stage  of  its  ex-, 
istence  resembles  that  used  by  Mother 
Goose's  witch  to  "sweep  the  cobwebs  out 
of  the  sky,"  is  next  fitted  into  the  sewing 
machine,  where  a  vdse  spreads  it  out  and 
.keeps  it  flat  wMle  the  maker  stitches  it  in 
and  out  with  the  strands  of  twine  that  hold 
it  in  shape. 

It  is  then  transferred  to  the  trimming 
machine,  where  the  ends  of  the  -corn  are 
■  clipped  off,  and  the  finished  broom  is  ready 
1  for  labelling  and  bunching. 

Watching  the  sightless  workers  and  not- 
ing- the  apparent  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  they  work,  it  looks  very  simple,  It 
is  not  until  the  watcher  stops  to  think  that 
were  the  room  suddenly  darkened  by  the 
blackness  of  night,  leaving  him  bewildered 
and  helpless,  these  patient  workers  would 
work  right  on,  performing  their  tasks  with 
the  same  precision  and  skill,  that  he  real- 
izes something  of  their  patience  and  the 
difficulties  they  have  overcome. 

The  workers  range  from  twenty  to  fifty- 
five  years  fin  age. 

Beginning  of  the  Home. 
The  Industrial  Home  was  founded  a  little 
over  fourteen  years  ago  by  the  members 
of  IMiizpah  Circle,  a  small  society  which 
held  frequent  meetings  for  the  discussion 
o,f  aiding  the  blind  by  giving  them  indus- 
trial training  and  employment.  Eben  P. 
Marford,  who  had  lost  his  sight  in  early 
manhood  through  an  accident,  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  project,. and  when, 
in  great  measure  through  his  efforts,  the 
institution  was  organized  and  its  original 
home .,  in  Lexington  avenue  obtained,  he 
was  made  superintendent. 

The  Lexington  avenue  home  was  soon 
outgrown,  and  in  the  'fall  of  1899  the  in- 
stitution mioved  into  its  'present  home  and 
erected  the  factory,  which  it  owns  free  of 
incumbrance.  It  has  had  many  generous 
gifts,  one  of  its  most  ardent  support- 
ers ha.ving  been  John  J.  Jenkins,  Sr.,  pre»U 
dent  of  the  'Board  of  Directors,  who  many 
times  supplied  deficiencies  .from  his  own 
purae.  Another  stanch  friend  has  been 
William  L.  Chapman,  the  present  treasurer 
of  tie  hohne. 

While   the   institution   is  free   from  debt 

and  lias  an  endowment  fund  of  $15,000,  the 

1    of    the    inmates    does   not   pay    the 

i  iii-miner  expenses  and  the  presvnt  financial. 

n    has    caused    such    a    falling   oSC 

i  unions  that  great  care   maust  b* 

i    to    k-oep    free    from    difficulties. 


All  thought  of  extending  the  capacity   oif 
ome   and  factory   has   therefore  ihadi 
set  "aside,  great  as  is  the  need  of  ex- 
[ion. 
-   ;hfi  eam-eat  desire  of  the  Board  to 
an     endowment    fund     of    $100,000. 
Could  this  toe  done  «the  Income  would  insure 
the   future  support  of  the   institution  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  such  frequent  ap- 
peals   for    assistance.      In    the   meantime, 
everybody   who    buys   a   broom   or    sends 
chairs  to  be  recaned  or  mattresses  to   be 
renovated  or  made  over  at  the  home   is 
helping  the  good  work  along. 
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Y.  I.  C.  A.  WORK  FOR. MID 

SYSTEM       INAUGURATED 


I     N-EW    YORK 


CITY. 


Blind?  Ren  Taught  to  Be  Independent 
and  Self-Supporting — Taught  to  Do 
Typewriting,  Piano  Tuning,  etc. — 
Want   to   ''See  the    Sights." 

"WhatJs  the  use  of  a  blind  man  get- 
ting up?"  That  was  the  greeting  the 
president  of  the  Blindman's  Associa- 
tion got  when  he  called  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  upon  a  man  Of 
thirty,  who  had  become  blind.  "Use! 
of  course  there's  use;  why  don't  you 
take  up  typewriting?"  "Nobody  Up 
teach  me.  How  can  a  man  do  type- 
writing  who  is  blind?"  'I  did  it," 
said  the  president,  "and  I  carry  on  a 
business,'  and  we  can  teach  yon  at 
the  Association  for  the  Blind.*'  And 
they  did.  Now  the  man  who  had  lost 
all  interest  in  life,  is  taking  dictation 
by  phonograph  at  the  Edison  Com- 
pany's office,  where  he  is  taken  back 
and  forth  in  one  of  Jjjre  company's 
automobiles. 

This  presided!  of  Ihe  Blindman's 
Association  is  a  cherful  optimist. 
Seventeen  years  ago,  when  he  came 
to  New  York  from  England,  he  found 
employment  through  the  Railroad  Y. 
Al.  C.  A.  at  t lie  New  York  Central 
offices;    then    he    went    into    business 


for  himself.  Seven  years  ago  he  he- 
came  completely  blind,  but  he  con- 
duct^ his  business,  uses  the  type- 
writer and  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
time  visiting  among  blind  men.  He 
found  that  blind  men  needed  more 
than  anything  else,  friends  who  could 
lake  i hern  out  to  walk,  who  would 
read  to  them  and  help  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  For  these  he 
appealed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  now 
he  has  more  men  ready  to  act  the 
brothers'  part  to  the  blind  than  he 
can  use. 

He  visited  one  blind  man  who  had 
not  been  out  of  his  house  for  four 
years,  and  could  not  read  or  write  by 
the  tactile  print.  He  was  supported 
by  his  sister  who,  by  working  from 
daylight  to  dark,  including  Sundays,  at 
a  sewing  machine,  earned  $3.50  a 
week.  An  Association  man  was  found 
to  take  him  out  for  walks  in  the  eve- 
ning and  on  Sundays  and  to  the 
Blindman's  Club  for  entertainments. 
Mr.  Patrick  found  a  German  who 
had  not  been  out  for  several  years, 
for  he  had  no  friends.  One  of  the 
Railroad  Y.  M.  (.'.  A.  men  took  him 
out  to  a  concert,  where  he  heard  the 
first  music  for  years,  the  tickets  bo- 
ing  furnished  the  ticket  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
He  grew  so  enthusiastic  that  he  inter- 
rupted the  play  with  his  vehement  ap  . 
plause.  But  they  came  near  parting- 
company  on  the  way  home,  when  the 
Teuton  insisted  that  the  only  way  to 
complete  the  evening  was  to  take  a 
glass  of  beer  at  the  corner  saloon.  The 
Association  man  could  not  stand  for 
this,  but  they  went  out  again  and 
again  together. 

When  a  lecturer  of  world  repute 
was  to  make  an  address  at  the  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  member  placed 
his  automobile  at  the  disposal  of  the 
blind  men,  and  brought  nine  men  to 
and  from  the  lecture.  One  man  was 
found  in  such  hard  lines  that  all  he 
had  to  wear  was  an  old  skirt  and  coat. 
He  was  put  to  work  in  the  workshop 
for  blind  men,  1  17  E.  12d  street.  Mr. 
Patrick's  associates  ai  the  Railroad 
Y.  M.  G.  A.  found  clothes  for  him  and 
acted  a.;  guides  and  visitors  for  other 
blind   men. 

Rlind  men  find  enjoyment  in  doing 
these  things  which  people  do  not  ex- 
pecl  ihem  io  do.  They  wanl  to  "see 
the  si.L',his."  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the 


men  found  greal  satisfaction  in  the  il- 
luminations given  ;ii  the  Coronation  in 
fmdon,  and  another  yisited  the  oxhi 
(ion  at  Jamestown  alone. 
lVfen  who  have  losi  l  heir  sight  find 
greater  difficulty  in  becoming  self-sup- 
porting than  (hose  horn  blind,  and 
who  are  educated  in  their  schools. 
The  greatest  trouble  has  been  that 
many  have  lost  courage.  They  have 
not  1  earned  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
blinJ  man  to  do  anything  for  himself 
d  enjoyment  in  life. 

The  men  in  the  club  at  118  E.  59th 
street,  which  is  conducted  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  want 
boxing  gloves,  a  punching  bag  and  a 
wrestling  mat  for  their  exercise  and 
amusement.  Many  occupations  are 
being  opened  for  blind  men,  such  as 
basket  weaving,  chair  caning,  mat- 
tress making,  piano  tuning,  typewrit- 
ing and  stenography,  special  branches 
of  shoemaking  and  even  to  conduct 
telephone  switchboards,  where  they 
become  most  efficient.  They  keep 
the  index  of  their  calls  in  Braille  rais- 
ed type. 

Through  appeals  which  have  come 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  its  members  are 
to  sell  •  brooms,  brushes  and  baskets 
which  the  blind  men  make,  as  well  as 
to  read  to  them,  take  them  out  to  en- 
tertainments, and  do  all  they  can  to 
make  their  lives  more  like  those  of 
other   men. 
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/telltG  FOR  THEJLIND. 

EOW  THE  PROBLEM  HAS  BEEN 
ATTACKED  IN  THIS  STATE. 


New  Jersey  Charities  Conference 
Urged  to  Provide  Relief  on  Well- 
Defined  Lines  —  Care  of  Sightless 
Children — Not  Necessary  to  Place 
the  Blind  in  Institutions. 


Progress  made  in  work  for  the  blind  was 
discussed  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
at  the  New  Jersey  State  conference  of 
charities  and  correction,  held  on  Tuesday. 
Miss  Holt  ..classified  work  for  the  blind 
as  follows:  First,  preventive;  then  the  blind 
of  school  age,  of  working  age;  lastly,  the 
old  and  infirm  blind. 

Taking  up  first  the  subject  of  prevention, 
Miss  Holt  said: 

One  of  the  greatest  and  certainly  the 
first  need  of  the  community  to  consider  in 
work  for  the  blind  is  preventing  the  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  unnecessary  blind- 
ness. Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  this  blind- 
ness is  from  infant  ophthalmia,  which  is 
the  result  of  criminal  carelessness  at  the 
time  of  birth.  Combined  action  of  health 
boards,  doctors,  the  police,  and  the  public 
could  stamp  out  this  scourge,  which  is  es- 
timated in  our  country  as  the  next  in 
greatness  to  that  of  tuberculosis.  Other 
preventable  blindness  comes  from  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations,  snow-balls,  etc.  We* 
don't  want  our  youth  to  be  less  patriotic. 
It  can  be  as  fervid,  but  less  self-destruc- 
tive, if  the  police  and  the  guardians  of 
children  will  do  their  duty.  Scarlet  fever 
and  measles  also  come  among  the  prevent- 
able ailments  which  cause  blindness. 

We  don't  want  to  erect  institutes  for  the 
blind  to  encourage  that  carelessness  wh'ch 
causes  the  blindness  of  children.  We  want 
to  stop  that  unnecessary  blindness,  and 
the  remaining  blind  children  can  be  prop- 
erly  cared   for  in   the    public   schools    with 


the  sighted,  as  is  so  successfully  done  in 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  as  has  for 
years  been  done  in  part  ol  England.     .     . 

Do  something  about  your  blind  children, 
and  do  it  at  once.  Don't  let  them  grow 
up  curses  to  themselves  and  the  commun- 
ity in  which  they  live;  also  make  education 
for  your  blind  compulsory.  Without  it, 
there  will  always  be  some  blind  who  grow 
up  incapable  of  doing  anything,  or  enjoy- 
ing anything. 

Then,  whatever  you  do  for  blind  children, 
insist  on  their  having  proper  provision  for 
fresh  air  and  exercise.  Their  naturally  fee- 
ble bodies  require  it.  Often  with  proper 
exerc.ise  and  physical  development  they 
may  recover  a  part  of  the  lost  vision.  In 
many  instances,  without  sufficient  physical 
training,  they  sicken  and  become  insane. 
This  is  recognized  by  the  best  schools  of 
the  blind  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

SUCCESSFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 
Miss  Holt  then  told  of  the  factories 
maintained  for  the  blind  by  her  association, 
where  chair  caning  and  broom  making  ar3 
taught,  and  where  it  is  hoped  to  add  mat- 
tress making  and  willow  weaving  to  the 
industries.     She  continued: 

We  have  taken  up  telephone  switchboard 
operating,  and  although  we  were  laughed 
at  for  thinking  of  such  a  thing  for  blind 
people,  six  blind  persons  have  operated 
them  successfully  for  some  time  in  New 
York,  two  in  hospitals,  two  in  commercial 
houses,  one  in  an  editorial  office.,  and  an- 
other in  a  charitable  organization.  Thus 
far,  we  have  only  one  complaint,  and  that 
was  in  relation  to  the  color  of  the  blouse 
of  our  first  blind  switchboard  operator, 
who  was  unfortunately  also  color  blind. 
"Another  good  thing  for  our  blind  has  been 
typing   from  the  phonograph. 

Massage  is  a  great  field  for  the  blind, 
in  Which  there  is  no  reason  that  thev 
should  not  succeed  better  than  the  sighted 
world,  unless  the  sighted  world  is  too  ig- 
norant to  realize  the  immense  advantage 
of  employing  for  massage,  those  individ- 
uals whose  sense  of  touch  is  the  finest  in 
the   world. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  help  our  blind 
women.  For  them,  as  well  as  for  the  men, 
we  have  classes  in  typewriting,  reading, 
writing,  and  other  things,  also  in  sewing, 
crocheting,  basket-making,  and  bead  mak- 
ing of  up-to-date  bead  things  like  electric 
light  shades,  candle  shades,  etc. 

We  believe  it  is  very  unwise  to  build 
institutions  for  the  blind  or  to  segregate 
them.  Our  blind  should  have  their  own  in- 
dependent, contented  lives  in  their  own 
families,  like  the  rest  of  us,  and,  when  pos- 
sible, go  forth  to  their  daily  work.  Blind- 
ness is  bad  enough  if  one  has  all  the  ameli- 
orating blessings  of  family  and  friends  to 
help.  Wh\y  should  we  add  to  the  affliction 
of  blindness  banishment  to  an  institution 
with  others  similarly  handicapped.  Most  of  j 
our  men  and  women  of  the  association  live: 
at  home,  and  have  the  interest  of  their 
daily  task,  outside. 


Another  very  important  thing  that  we 
have  noticed  is  the  bad  results  of  per- 
mitting blind  men  and  women  to  come  in 
contact  with  one  another.  This  should  be 
prevented.  We  feel  this  so  strongly  that 
our  women's  club  meets  on  a  different 
night  from  the  men's.  Our  men's  and  wom- 
en's classes  are  never  held  at  the  same 
time,  and  no  blind  person  making  a  blind 
marriage  is  employed  by  the  association. 
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PINK  BAIL  AT  PLAZA 

TO  HELP  THE  BLIND 

'/v- 

Men  and  Women  Will   Dress  in 

Pink  and  Dancers  Wil!  Pirouette 

Under   Rose-Colored    Lights. 


DINNER   FOR   M.   JUSSERAND 


French  Ambassador  and   Mark  Twain 

Down  as  Patrons  of  Novel  Event 

to  be  Given  on  March  2. 


One  of  the  novel  entertainments  of  the 
season  will  be  che  bal  de  rose,  or  pink 
ball,  a  subscription  affair,  which  is  to 
lake  place  on  March  2  at  the  Plaza,  the 
prooeeds  of  which  are  to  go  to  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  entertainment  is  to  be  rose  colored 
In  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  men  are 
asked  to  wear  pink  coats,  the  diplomats 
pink  sashes,  and  the  girls  pink  frocks. 
The  decorations  are  to  be  pink,  and  rose 
colored  lights  are  to  be  thrown  on  the 
dancers. 

The  entire  ballroom  floor  of  the  Plaza 
has  been  engaged.  The  dancing  is  to  be 
In  the  white  and  gold  salon  and  the  sup- 
per in  the  pink  dining  room. 


The  guests  are  to  be  received  by  Mrs. 
B.  J.  Berwlnd,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Schieffclin,  Mrs.  Clarkson  Jay, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  Kensett  Olyphant,  Mrs.  John 
Glaflin,  Mrs.  Edward  Ringwood  Hewitt, 
Mrs.  Cleveland  Dodge,  the  Misses  Wini- 
fred Holt,  and  Edith  Holt,  Julia  Dodge, 
and  others. 

Nahan  Franko  and  his  orchestra  will 
play,  and  the  grand  march  at  10  o'clock 
will  be  followed  by  dancing  until  mid- 
night, when  a  seated  supper  will  be  served 
In  the  pink  room. 

Ttoe  patronesses,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  as  receiving,  include  also: 

Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Delafield.  Mrs.  James  A. 
Scrymser,  Mrs.  G.  B.  McClellan.  Mrs.  Frederic 
Whitridge,  Mrs.  Harold  F.  Hadden,  Mrs.  Payne 
Whitney,  Mrs.  William  M.  Sloane,  Mrs.  Stephen 
W.  Post.  Mrs.  I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fairfax,  Mrs.  Prescott 
Hall  Butler,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander.  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hicks. 
Mrs.  Richar/1  Irvin,  Mrs.  John  Hay,  Mrs.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  Herbert  Satterlee,  Mrs. 
Frederick  RichardF,  Mrs.  Robert  de  Forest, 
and  Mrs.   Henry  Phipps. 

Miss  Julia  Dodge  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  and  Henry 
Morgan  Post  is  Treasurer.  Among  the 
young  girls  on  the  committee  are  the 
Misses  Mary  Sloane,  Gladys  Roosevelt, 
Joan  '  Whitridge,  Edna  Blddle,  Katharine 
Fairfax,  and  Miss  Thorn. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  President  of 
the  association  for  whose  benefit  the  ball 
is  to  be  given,  and  the  Misses  Edith  and 
Winifred  Holt  are  its  Secretaries. 

The  young  men  of  the  Floor  Committee 
Include: 

Tileston  Wella,  Schuyler  Schieffelin,  Kiliaen 
Van  Rensselaer,  J.  Henry  Alexandre,  Jr., 
George  Agmew,  Charles  S.  Butler,  Edmund 
Fairfax,  John  G.  Neeser,  Johnston  Martin.  E. 
Vail  Stebbine,  George  Hammond  Sullivan, 
Charles  Townsend,  Colgate  Hoyt,  William  Bay- 
lia,  and  Philip  Birokhead. 

A  number  of  prominent  men  are  on  the 
IfcSt  of  patrons,  among  them  the  French 
Ambassador,  President  Butler  of  Colum- 
bia, Mark  Twain,  Prince  Henri  de  Croy, 
the  Hon.  Joseph  Choate,  the  Hon.  Smith 
Ely,  William  Emlen  Roosevelt,  Richard 
BJwart,  and  others. 

Several  dinners  will  precede  the  ball,  in- 
cluding one  by  the  Misses  Holt  for  Am- 
bassador Jusserand. 

Tickets,  at  $5  each,  may  be  procured 
from  the  Misses  Holt.  The  number  is 
limited. 
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HOW  LIGHT  CAME  TO 
THE  WHOLLY  BLIND 

Through  Work  the  Spirit  of 

Happiness  Succeeds  the 

Eternal  Gloom, 


By  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER, 
Editor  the  Century  Magazine. 

(Copyright,  1908,  by  "Charities  and  The  Com- 
mons."  New  York.) 

The  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  farmer 
one  day  saw  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree. 
One  day  two  American  girls  saw  some 
blind  boys  enjoying  a  concert  in  Italy. 
Others  besides  Newton  had  seen  an 
apple  fall  without  cogitating  upon  the 
law  of  gravitation.  Others  besides  the 
Misses  Holt  had  seen  blind  persons 
enjoy  music — and  make  it — but  ap- 
parently no  others  had  given  deep  at- 
tention to  the  scene  or  had  acted  upon 
its  suggestions. 

From  perceiving  the  happiness  of 
the  sightless  in  the  hearing  of  music 
these  girls  of  a  musical  family,  when 
they  returned  to  New  York,  formed  a 
committee,  including  blind  persons, 
for  the  distribution  to  the  blind/of  un- 
sold tickets  to  concerts. 

That  was  one  of  the  happiest 
thoughts  of  our  day  and  generation. 
But  from  these  happy  thoughts  pro- 
ceeded another.  These  young  New 
Yorkers,  by  the  pathway  of  music 
thus  accidentally  came  into  contact 
with  the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  soon 
they  were  asking  themselves  and  oth- 
ers the  question,  Why  should  not  the 
blind  be  employed?  As  Helen  Keller 
has  narrated,  they  were  told  that  "in 
a  world  of  machinery,  specialized  in- 
dustry and  keen  competition  the  blind 
man  could  not  expect  to  find  profit- 
able occupation."  Some  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "It  would  be  cruel  to 
add  to  the  burden  of  infirmity  the  bur- 
den of  labor."  As  if  some  of  the  blind 
wer.e  not  already  working;  as  if  life 
without  work  were  not  the  heaviest 
burden  a  mortal  could  be  called  upon 
to  endure;  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  "light   through  work." 


Association  Organized. 
It  was  in  November,  1905,  that  the 
Misses  Holt  organized  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind.  With  this 
was  amalgamated"  the  Committee  of 
tickets  for  the  Blind— and  since  then  the 
work  has*  gone  on  apace,  with  Miss  Win- 
ifred Holt  as  secretary  and  moving 
spirit.  At  first  the  home  of  these  young 
women  was  turned  into  an  office.  Since 
then  the  headquarters  have  been  moved 
to  US  East  Fifty -ninth  street.  Classes 
have  been  established  there  in  industries 
for  girls  and  a  factory  has  been  opened 
at  H7  East  Forty-s:cond  street. 

The  work  has  gone  on  energetically 
and  successfully  with  the  making  of  a 
most  necessary  census  of  the  blind,  with 
teaching  of  industries  in  the  workshop 
and  in  the  tenements,  with  sales  of  the 
products  of  blind  industries,  with  a  won- 
derful stirrirg  of  public  interest  in  the 
work  of  helping  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves, of  bringing  the  idle,  the  morbid 
and  the  despairing  out  of  "a  great  dark- 
ness"  into   "light  through  work." 

Lately,  by  means  of  the  eloquence  and 
energ3'  of  the  chief  workers,  a  second 
association  has  been  started  by  the  good 
people  of  Buffalo,  and  what  has  been 
done  in  New  York  and  in  Buffalo  wall 
soon  be  done  in  othf;r  communities  that 
have  the  blind  always  with  them. 

Wonderful  Skill  Developed 

To  "the  sighted"  it  seems  extraordi- 
nary that  the  sightlesss  can  do  skilfully, 
cheerfully,  usefully  and  remuneratively 
so  many  different  things.  The  blind  had 
already  proved  themselves  able  to  do 
many  things  well.  But  other  industries 
that  it  was  not  generally  known  they 
could  pursue  the  workers  of  the  associa. 
tion  have  opened  up  to  the  sightless. 
At  receptions  and  exhibitions  have  been 
seen  the  marvellous  products  of  the 
work  of  the  blind,  and  the  workers  have 
been  beheld  in  deft  and  cheerful  manipu- 
lation. (The  last  annual  report  of  the 
association,  all  except  the  treasurer's  ta- 
bles was  dictated  to  a  blind  stenog- 
rapher.) 

There  are  adepts  in  stenography,  type- 
writing, shampooing,  massage  (in  Japan 
it  was  long  usual  for  none  but  the  blind 
to  be  so  employed),  piano  tuning,  basket 
and  broom  making,  chair  caning  and 
worsted  work.  "The  sighted"  can  hardly 
believe  their  eyes  when  they  see  the  cos- 
tume dolls,  Teddy  bears,  lampshades 
and  heaven  knows  what,  made  by  the 
tatient  workers  jn  perpetual  dark. 

Those  who  are  deprived  of  hearing 
may  be  handicapped  in  their  work,  but 
not  so  greatly  as  those  who  cannot  see. 
The  condition  of  blindness  is  especially 
hard  upon  those  who  are  thus  afflicted 
after  maturity.  I  asked  a  blind  man  the 
other  day  some  questions  as  to  his  capa- 
bilities, and  he  answered,  by  way  of 
apology,  that  he  was  "only  a  beginner" 
in  blindness. 

Think  what  that  means! 

I  got  an  inkling  lately  as  to  -what  it 
means  when  the  notion  took  mo  to 
gather  seme  berries  in  blindness  for  a 
!  blind  friend  of  mine.  I  was  blindfolded 
and  led  to  a  place  on  a  hillside  where 
wintergreen  grows,  and  then  I  groped 
about  in  the  darkness  till  I  had  gath- 
ered a  bunch  of  the  berries  to    send   to 


one  who  could  not  see  them,  but  who 
would  enjoy  the  feel  and  taste  of  wild 
nature  in  them.  If  I  had  had  to  do  any- 
thing skilful  and  remunerative  as  "a 
beginner"  I  felt  that  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  me. 

Cheerful  When  Busy. 

We  speak  of  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
blind.  They  are,  indeed,  when  happily 
occupied,  wonderfully  cheerful.  But 
there  are  conditions  of  blindness,  espe- 
cially among  the  "beginners,"  where 
the  gloom  is  indeed  tragic.  Stories  could 
be  multiplied  in  illustration;  but  all  that 
may  easily  be  imagined— and  mean  time 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  evidences 
of  the  advance  of  mankind  in  the  bet- 
terment of  human  conditions  that  not 
only  is  there  more  alertness  in  the  pre- 
vention and  in  the  cure  of  blindness  but 
in  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  and  in  bringing  to  them  "light 
through  work." 
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On  Tuesdfts^and  Wednesday  the  annual  per- 
formances or  flse  Junior  League  will  take  placa 
In  the  big  ballroom  of  the  Plaza,  for  the  benefit 
of  th%  Music  School  Settlement  and  of  the  Insti- 
tute  for  the  Blind.  Ben  Jonson's  masque,  en- 
titled "The~~Hue  and  Cry  After  Cupid,"  which  h« 
wrote  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Lord 
Ramsay  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Radcllffe,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  In  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  will  be  given,  followed  by  a 
French  comediette  and  a  twenty-minute  adapta- 
tion of  "The  Importance  of  Being  in  Earnest.'* 
Miss  Mary  Mason  Hasell  will  fill  the  role  of 
Venus;  young  Edward  Thompson  that  of  Cupid; 
Miss  Margaret  Harris,  Miss  Frances  Thome  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Slocum  will  be  the  Three  Graces, 
Miss  Dorothy  Tuckerman  the  Bride,  and  Miss 
Susanne  Glover,  Miss  Margaret  Slade.  Miss  Mary 
Ostrander,  Orme  Wilson,  Emmet  Harris  and  Will- 
iam Appleton  the  members  of  her  court.  Miss 
Dorothy  Bigelow,  Miss  Doris  Wolcott  Bissell, 
Miss  Eleanor  Townsend  and  Olney  de  Koven  are 
also  comprised  in  the  cast,  all  the  girls  figuring 
therein   being  debutantes   of   the  present  season. 


INVITATIONS  have  been  sent  out  by 
friends  of  the  Now  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  for  a  redoute  rose  ox  a  pink 
daneeT  to  "be- given  in  aid  of  that  institution 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Plaza  Monday  even- 
ing, March  2,  This  form  of  entertainment  is 
most  popular  now  in  France,  and  the  affair 
should  .be  picturesque  and  effective.  The 
women  will  wear  gowns  of  pink  or  White, 
according1  to  choice,  and  'the  decorations  of 
the  ballroom  will  be  in  shades  of  pink, 
while  the  mien  will  wear  "pink"  ©oats,  or 
regular  evening  coats  'Wiitlh  pink  facings,  or 
pink  ties,  sashes,  orders  or  favors. 

Many  of  the  young  dancing  set  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  undertaking,  which  is  sure 
tobe  a  success  dn  every  way.  The  com- 
mitted representing  the  association  in- 
cludes IMmes.  Andrew  CarnegieA  John  Hay, 
RJohard  Irvin,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Her- 
bert L.  Satterlee,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Robert  W.  De  Forest,  Edward  R.  Hewitt, 
Seth  Low,  Henry  Phipps,  Schuyler  Schief- 
felin,  George  B.  McClellan.  Frederick  W. 
Whitridge  and  Miss  Winifred  Holt.  Also 
the  French  Ambassador,  Messrs.  Joseph 
H".  Choate,  Seth  Low,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  William  J.  Schleffelin,  Henry  Holt, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Samuel  L.  Clem- 
ens, W.  Emlen  Roosevelt  and  Richard  H. 
Ewart,  Prince  Henri  de  Croy  and  General 
Horace   Porter. 

The  Floor  Committee  will  include  Messrs. 
Schuyler  Schieffelin,  Tileston  Wells,  Kil- 
iaen  Van  Rensselaer.  J.  Henry  Alexandre, 
Jr.;  George  Agnew,  Charles  S.  Butler,  Ed- 
mund Fairfax,  John  G.  Neeser,  Henry  Burr 
/Barnes,  Jr.;  Henry  Morgan  Post,  John  H. 
Auerbach,  George  Russell  Peabody,  The 
ron  R.  Strong,  Chalmers  Wood,  Jr.;  Will- 
iam Halsted  Vanderpoel,  Johnston  Martin 
E.  Vail  iS'teibbins,  Charles  Townsend 
George  Hamimond  Sullivan,  Colgate  Hoyt 
William  Baylls,  Jr.;  Philip  Blrckhead, 
Henry  Talmadge,  2d;  David  Stuart,  George 
Monod  de  Montricher,  E.  Hubert  Litchfield, 
John  A.  Dix,  Gerald  V.  HolTins  and  Sey- 
mour Johnson. 

Tickets,  at  $5  each,  may  be  obtained  of 
the  patronesses  and  also  at  No.  90  Park 
avenue.  No.  127  East  Twenty-first  street, 
No.  16  East  Eleventh  street,  No.  44  East 
Seventy-eighth  street,  and  from  Mr.  GH. 
(Morgan  Post,  No.  41  Wall  street. 
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PINK  BALL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Gen.  Porter  and  Col.  Schuyler  on  Re- 
ception Committee  at  Plaza  Function. 

A  juim.ber.oi  well-known  men  and  wo- 
men and  girls  in  society  are  to  receive 
at  the  knhscription  ball  for  the  blind  to- 
morrow night  at  the  Plaza.  The  receiv- 
ing- party  will  include  Gen.  Horace  Por- 
ter, Col.  Schuyler,  and  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  who  is  the  President  of  tha  New 
York  Association  of  the  Blind,  for  which- 
the  Will  IA  gUwiw ._... 

O tliers  asked  to  receive  are  Mrs.  Gilder, 
Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  Miss  Julia  Dodge,  the 
Misses  Edith  and  Winifred  Holt,  Mrs. 
Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fair- 
fax, Mrs.  John  Minturn,  Mrs.  James 
Scrymser,  Mrs.  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt,  Mrs. 
George  B.  McClellan,  Mrs.  Scheyter 
Schieffelin,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Satterlee,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Morgan. 

The  Floor  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Arrangements  will  then  open  the 
ball  with  the  lancers  to  music  by  Nahan 
Franko'6  orchestra,  which  is  to  be  pink- 
coated. 

The  members  of  the  Floor  Committee 
are  to  wear  pink  sashes,  and  the  girls' 
Committee  on  Arrangement,  including  the 
debutantes  of  the  season,  will  wear  pink 
ribbons  and"  pink  roses  in  their  hair. 

Two  boxes  have  been  reserved  for  the 
patronesses  and  single  tickets  for  them 
may  be  obtained  at  $-10  eaclu 

A.  number  of  women  will  give  dinners  at 
the  Plaza  before  the  ball,  and'  others  will 
entertain  at  their  homes.  - 
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THE  ROSE  BALL  TO-NIGHT 

-| 

Society  Event  at  Plaza 

for  Benefit  of  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Herbert  Satterlee,  one  of  the  patronesses  of  the  Rose  Ball,  to 
be  given  to-night  at  the  Plaza  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York 
Association  of  the  Blind. 


\ 


Mile.  Adelaide  Genee,  who  will 
present  her  famous  dance  as  a 
feature  of  the  ball. 

Mrs,   Carnegie,    Mrs,    Horace 

Porter  and  Mrs,  Satterlee 

Among  Patronesses. 

The  Rose  Ball~for~the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  the^i^^p^fco  be 
given  to-nigbt  at  the  Hotel  PiazaTwill  be 
one  of  the  social  events  of  this  ante- 
Lenten  season.  The  entire  •  ballroom  floor 
has  been  reserved  and  it  will  be  decorated 
entirely  in  pink.  The  favors  will  be  pink 
carnations.  Many  taking  part  will  wear 
pink. 

The     patronesses    include    Mrs.     Andrew 
Curnegie.    Mrs.    Horace    Porter,    Mrs.    Her- 
bert   Satterlee    and    others.    It 
that    tbe    French    Ambassador    from 
ington   will  attend. 


itures  will  be  the  presen- 
tation by  Mile.  Adelaide  Genee  of  her 
famous  dance.  All  of  the  stnjjre  effects 
Will  be  faithfully  carried  out.  The  places 
of  "supers"  in  the  tegular  stage  produc- 
tion, however,  will  be  taken  by  members 
of  ,  the  Myophia,  the  Meadowbrook  and 
Nassau  Hunt  Clubs  with  hounds.  The 
huntsmen   will   be  garbed  In  pink. 

Supper  will  be  served  in  the  pink  ban- 
quet hall  at  midnight.  Those  who  will  re- 
ceive Include  Mrs.  E,  J.  Berwind.  Mrs. 
Seth  Low.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Schieffeliii,  Mrs. 
Clqjikson  Jay.  Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  Keusett  Oly-  j 
phnnt,  Mrs.  John  Claflin,  Mrs.  Edward* 
Ringwood  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Cleveland  Dodge? 
M)&  Julia  Dodge,  Miss  Winifred  Holt  and' 
UKs   Edith   Holt.  i 
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European  Custom  Introduced  in  New 

York,  and  Colored  Lights  and 

Confetti  Are  Used. 


DINNERS  BEFORE  THE  DANCE 


Young  Women  on  Reception  Committee 

and   Members   of    Hunt   Clubs 

Present  in  Costume, 


To  aid  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  a  "grand©  redoute  rose"  was  given 
last  night  in  (the  ballroom  of  the  Plaza. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  pink,  or  rose 
colored,  ball,  and  so  far  as  poeslbio  in  cos- 
tumes and  decorations  shades  of  (pink  pre- 
vailed. 

This  form  of  entertainment  is  much  in 
vogue  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  recently  Princess  Pauline  Met- 
ternjch-tSandor  arranged  a  similar  dance 
in  Vienna  for  a  charity,  but  in  addition  to 
rose  color  or  pink  stars  were  iused  in  the 
decoration  of  costumes. 


This  dance  of  Jast  night  was  organized 
by  >Misa  Winifred  Holt  and  several  o*f  her 
young  friends  who  are  greatly  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  their  ef- 
forts met  with  signal  success. 

Previous  to  the  daJice  several  dinners 
were  given.  Among  the  hostesses  were 
rMtaes.  H.  Fairfield  Osborn,  Hamilton 
Fairfax,  Charles  W,  Cooper,  Schuyler 
Schieffelin  and  J.  Kensett  Olyphant,  Miss 
Julia  Dodge,  CVliss  Winifred  Holt,  Miss  Ed- 
wards and  Miss  Thome.  Mr.  Samuel  WH- 
lefcs-<*lso  gave  a  dinner  In  the  Plaza,  his 
men  guests  .wearing  hunting  coats. 

Among  those  who  had  consented  to  act 
as- -patronesses  of  the  dance  were  MJmes. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  John  Hay,  Robert  W. 
De.  Forest,  Edward  R.  Hewitt,  Richard 
Irvtn,  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Seth  Low,  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  Henry  Phipps,  George 
McClellan  Herbert  L.  ,Satterlee,  Schuy- 
ler Schieffeiin  and  Frederick  W.  Whrtridge. 
Mme.  Jusserand,  wife  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador in  Washington,  also  lent  her 
name,  but  was  unable  to  be  present. 

ON   THE  RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

.Guests  began  (to  assemble  soon  after  ten 
o'clock  and  were  received  in  the  salon  lead- 
ing to  the  ballroom.  On  the  Committee  of 
Reception  were  Miss  Julia  I>odge,  the 
Misses  Winifred  and  Edith  Holt,  General 
Horace  Porter,  Mr.  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  and  seyeral  of  the  patronesses. 

In  the  corridors  leadiorg  to  the  ballroom 
as  well  as  in  that  room  itself  were  decora- 
tions of -■ ->pa lms,  quantities  of  pink  carna- 
tions and  roses.  -  wfoile  over  everything 
was  diffused  a  rosy  glow,  all  the  electric 
lamps  being  shaded  with  pink  silk. 

Soon  after  The  reception  of  the  guests 
the.  ball  was  formally  opened  wStfh  a 
march  by  members  of  the  committee. 
who  took  their  places  on  a  raised  dais 
in  the  ballroom,  behind  which  were  draped 
the  American  and  French  colors.  At  one 
end  of  the  ballroom,  in  the  balcony,  which 
at  other  times  is  used  as  a  stage,  was 
seated  ati  orchestra  of  musicians  in  pink 
Qoats.  Under  this  balcony  was  an  illumi- 
nation  in  rose  colored  letters  forming  the 
name  of  the  beneficiary,  "The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind." 

After  the  patronesses  and  committee  had 
taken  their  places  the  Floor  Committee 
made  a  circuit  of  the  ballroom.  Among 
these  were  Messrs.  Schuyler  Sdhieffelin, 
Tiles  ton  Wells,  Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer, 
J.  Harry  Alexandre.  Jr. ;  George  Agnew, 
Charles  S.  Butler,  Edmund  Fairfax,  John 
G.  Neeser,  Henry  B.  Barnes,  Jr.;  Henry 
Morgan  Post,  George  H.  Sullivan,  Theron 
R.  Strong,  John  H.  Auerbach,  Philip  G. 
Rirckhead,  Colgate  Hoyt,  Jr.;  Francis  H. 
Kinnjcutt,  Chalmers  Wood,  Jr.;  Elbridge 
Thomas  and  Oswald  Jackson.  Immediate- 
ly afterward  the  lancers  was  danced  and 
then  dancing  was  general. 
.  Supper  was  served  after  midnight  in  the 
restaurants  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hotel,  where  everything  was  decorated  in 
shades  of  pink  and  the  menu  was  on  pink 
paper.  After  supper  dancing  was  resumed, 
and  much"  merri merit  was  caused  by  the 
'.\in-sr  of  confetti  and  serpentines. 
•h  grave  something,  of  a  carnival  spiYit 
to  the  entertainment. 


COLORED    LIGHTS    FLASHED. 

From  time  to  time  colored  lights  were 
thrown  on  the  dancers  with  varying  and 
startling  effect.  The  costumes  worn  by 
the  women  were  mainly  of  rose  color  or 
pink,  while  many  wore  white  gowns  with 
garlands  of  pink  flowers  or  garnitures  of 
ponk  ribbons.  Color  was  added  by  the 
pink  hunting  coats  of  the  men  who  be- 
long Jto  hunt  clubs,  and  all  the  men  wee 
pink  ties  or  sashes  of  pink  ribbon  across 
the  shirt  front.  Those  who  went  unpre- 
pared with  such  decorations  had  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  them  from  Misses 
Gladys  Roosevelt,  Ele/inor  Duane,  Rosina 
Otis."  Ium  Kissel,  {Catherine  V.  Fairfax, 
©oris  Bissell  and  Mary  V.  Byle,  who  also 
disposed  of  bouquets  of  carnations  and 
roses. 

Among  the  dancers    were  Misses  Jane* 
Townsend,       Agnes       Gayley,       Constance 
Rchermorhorn,    Emily   Ayres,    Helen   Mor- 
gan;   Anzonella    Kane,    Margaret     Harris, 
H-efen       Coster,      t>orothy     Moran,     Mary 
Mason   Has  ell,   Marjorie  Clinton.  Gertrude 
Sloeum,     Finances-  Thorne,    Susanne    Hen- 
ning.    Lucia    Burton,    Helen    Miller.    Mar- 
garet    Siade,     Margaret    Sloane,     Eleanor 
Greene,    Mary   Ostrander,    Harriet  Glover, 
Hilaire    Sooysmith.  Marjorie   Curtis,   Eliz- 
abeth    Bertron,     Nina     Ohisholm,     Annie 
Douglass   Graham,    Eleanor   Duane,    Ruth 
Davis.    Joan   Whitridige,    Dorothy    Tucker- 
imHn.    Eleanor  Townsend,   Jacqueline   Kel- 
iey  an,]  Olive  Hitchcock. 
.'Messrs.    Buell    Hollister,    T.    H.    Powers 
Jr.;  A.  Griswold  Thompson,  Newton 
\Tewbold     Herrick,     Alfred     Macy, 
N"eilson,     Orme    "Wilson,    Jr.;    Law- 
rence Butler.  William  Apple-ton.  W.  Camp- 
bell    Steward,     Emmet     Harris,     Thomas 
Acheilis,    Cleveland   Cobb,   J.    MacCullough 
Miller,    Jr.:    Henry    Poole.    Henry    Parker, 
rman  Hoyt.    Roland  Holt,   Rodman 
William  Bayylis,  Jr.;  Gerald  V.  Hol- 
■l\b&.     Francis    Rogers,     E.    Vail    Stebbins, 
Lebnldas   Wes'tervelt,    John   A.     Dix     and 
Seymour    Johnson    and    Dr.     Charles    H. 
Jaeger. 
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FAILS  ROSE  BALL 


Pretty  Affair  at  the  Plaza  Has 
to  Do  Without  the  Ser- 
vices of  "Genee," 


ALL  GOWNS  W  SAME  COLOR 


Ambassadoif  Jusserand  Is  the 
Pajron,  an|  the  Two  Flags 
Decorations, 


By  CHOLLY   KNICKERBOCKER. 

No  fairy  pink  spectacles  were  needed  last 
night  to  cast  a  glamour  over  the  ballroom 
of  the  Plaza,  for  the  "Redoute  Rose,"  or 
pink  ball,  which  was  given  there  for  the 
New  York  Association  of  the  Blind,  was 
without  doubt  the  prettiest  and  most  ar- 
tistic affair  of  the  season. 

Mile.  Adelaide  Genee,  who  was  to  have 
been  a  special  guest  and  do  her  famous 
'soul  kiss"  dance,  failed  to  put  iu  an  ap- 
pearance. The  absence  of  this  greatest 
■  •xponent  of  the  art  of  terpsichore  cast  a 
tiamper  over  the  affair,  for  mauy  of  the 
dancing  set  were  present  to  see  the  charm- 
ing little  danseuse,  having  dropped  in 
from  the  Colony  Club  tableaux  vivants 
solely  for   this   purpose. 

Everything  possible  was  pink — pink  flow- 
ers, pink  lights  aud  the  women's  gowns 
were  pink,  or  else  white  trimmed  with 
pink.  Many  of  the  men  came  in  pink 
bunting  coats,  and  those  who  wore  regu- 
lation evening  dress  bought  pink  favors  at 
vhe  entrance  to  the  ballroom  from  the 
Misses  Ina  Kissel,  Rosina  Otis.  Eleanor 
Duane,  Gladys  Uoosevelt.  Dori«  Wolcott 
Bissell  and  Katherine  Fairfax.  Almost  the 
only  other  colors  in  the  decorations  were 
;hose  furnished  by  the  American  and 
French  flags,  arranged  in  the  ballroom,  for 
M.  Jusserand.  the  French  Ambassador,  was 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  entertainment. 
In  the  ballroom  was  also  fheakgt  'New 
York  itj^^ci..- 

pink   electric   lights. 


- 


Receiving  Line  is  Long. 

The  various  committees  In  charge  of  the 
"Redoute"  meet  at  9  :30  o'clock,  and  those 
In  the  receiving  party — Mrs.  Hamilton 
Fairfax.  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Cooper.  Mrs. 
Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Jr..  Mrs.  Francis 
Wlnslow,  Mrs.  Frank  Brfnley  Porter,  Mrs. 
H.  Fairfield  Osborn,  Mrs.  Charles  I 
trander,  Mrs.  Sanford  Bissell,  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler Schieffelln,  Mrs.  Edward  It.  Hewitt. 
Miss  Julia  Dodge  and  Miss  Winifred  Hok 
—were  in  line  by  10  o'clock  to  welcome 
the  guests. 

Dancing     was     general     throughout     the 
evening,  and  the  entire  first  floor  was  giveu 
ever     to     the     merrymakers     for     charity. 
Frauko's    orchestra,    in    pink    coats,    played 
continuously    in    the    balcony    of    the    ball- 
room, while  some  of  its  members  were  sta- 
tioned   in    the    other    rooms,    one    of    w  hich 
given   over  entirely  to  the   "Boston." 
Sauntering  through  the  corridors  and  the 
various    rooms,    even    I,    staid    old    Cholly, 
not  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,   and   you  know   i   am  not  iuclined  to 
use. 
Of  eon.-"  Interested  jn  the 

affair    for     so     worthy    a 
ll'ilg   the    blind    to  assist   thein- 
t  v    had    entered    heart 
i.     and    nothing    that    the 
iaza  could  do  to  make 
for   tne    "Redoute's   success   was  neglected. 
>se  like  myself,  who  have  passed 
Dg    age.    found    we    had    not    been 
tor  there  was  a  room  for  a  quiet 
smoking    rooms    and 
cosy    nooks-. invjtbjg   conversation   and   con- 
fidoi 

Supper   Decorations   Pink. 

At  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock  &. 
seated  supper  was  served  in  the  big  restau- 
rant downstairs  a-t  small  tables  decorated 
with     pink  1     carnations.       After- 

ward dancing  was  resumed,  and  here  it 
be  said  that  the  floor  committee 
was  most  active  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  ev«  Ding's  success.  On  it  were  John 
Hone  Auerbach,  Jr..  J.  Henry  Alexandre. 
Jr..  Philip  Gordon  Blrckhead,  William  Bay- 
lis.  Jr..  Henry  Burr  Barnes.  Jr.,  John  A. 
Dix,  Charles  Edmund  Fairfax,  Rodman 
Gilder.  Charles  E.  Greenou^h.  Colgate 
Hoyt,  Jr..  Rodman  Holt.  Robert  T.  Ker- 
fcan,  Francis  H.  Kiunicutt.  E.  Hubert 
Litchfield.  Jr.,  John  G.  Neeser,  Ira  M. 
Remsen.  George  H.  Sullivan  (who  for  some 
years  has  been  chairman  of  the  Charity 
Ball  floor  committee),  Schuyler  Schieft'elin, 
Theron  B.  Strong.  M.  Yeltin  (.attache  of 
the  French  Embassy),  Keuelin  Winslow 
and  Chalmers  Wood,  Jr. 

The  official  committee,  many  of  whom' 
were  present,  included  Mrs.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Mrs.  R.  W.  de  Forest.  Miss  Julia 
P.  Dodge.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt.  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  Mrs.  Richard  Irvin,  Mrs. 
Seth  Low,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Mrs. 
Henry  Phipps,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Schieffelln, 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Whiterldge.  Ambassador 
Jusserand,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Joseph  Butler,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Prince 
Henri  de  Croy,  Smith  Ely,  "Richard  H. 
Ewart,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Heurv 
Holt,  Seth  Low,  General  Horace  Porter. 
W.  Emlen  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Louis 
Livingston  Seaman. 


-.Tn^"rnnnml>€r,  °,f  dinners  were  given  at 
i£!LP laza  and  elsewuere  before  the  Hedoute 
S^*  «  The.  .MI«ses  Winifred  and  Edith 
Holt    entertained     at    their    house.       Mrs. 

?>?™£ler«.  &chie£eliu'  Mrs-  J-  Kensett 
Olyphant,  Mrs.  Hamilton  K.  Fairfax,  Mrs. 
Woodbury  G.  Langdon  and  Samuer 
Willets  also  gave  dinners.  Mr.  Wiliets's 
men  friends  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  all 
-*heir  pink  coats. 
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PINK  BALL  AIDS  THE  BLUMU. 

Society   Jfi  R^e-Coiored   for  a   Night 
fel  Pla;ea. 


As  a  re*  $bse  is  a  red  rose,  no  matter 
how  manf  foreign  curleycues  you  may 
twist  around  its  name,  the  little  "Redoute 
Rose"  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
festivity  last  night  in  the  Hotel  Plaza  was 
a  pink  ball.  By  it  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  L'ind  benefited  and  the  dance 
was  one  of  the  season's  greatest  successes. 

In  the  ballroom  the  words  "New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind"  appeared  in  pink 
electric  lights.  All  the  rooms  on  the  .first 
floor  were  decorated  in  pink.  The  women 
were  gowned  in  pink  or  in  white  trimmed 
with  pink.  Many  of  the  men  wore  pink 
hunting  coats.  Those  who  had  found 
themselves  compelled  to  don  the  usual 
black  clawhammers  did  their  best  to  fit 
into  the  general  color  scheme  by  wearing 
pink  carnations  or  sashes  that  they 
bought  at  the  door  from  Gladys  Roosevelt, 
Rosina  Otis,  Katherine  Fairfax,  Doris 
Bissell,  Eleanor  Duane  or  Ina  Kissel. 

The  members  of  the  Reception  Commit- 
tee, Mrs  Charles  W.  Cooper.  Mrs.  Edward 
R.  Hewitt.  Mrs.  Schuyler  Schieffelin,  Mrs. 
Sandford  Bissell,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ostrand- 
er,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Osborn.  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Winslow,  Mrs 
Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Fairfax.  Miss  Winifred  Holt  and  Miss 
Julia  Dodge. 

A  half  dozen  of  Nahan  Franko's  mu- 
sicians in  pink  coats  played  in  the  ball- 
room; others  in  adjoining  rooms  used  for 
dancing,  which  was  general  throughout 
the  evening. 

For  those  who  cared  for  bridge  there 
were  rooms  where  that  game  was  played. 
Adeline  Genee,  a  special  guest,  gave*  an 
exhibition  of  her  wonderful  dancing. 

In  the  big  restaurant  at  10.30  supper  war 
served  at  small  tables  decorated  with 
bridesmaids'  roses  and  pink  carnations. 
The  ices  and  cakes  carried  out  the  pink 
color  scheme.  After  supper  dancing  was 
resumed.  Several  dinner  parties  were 
given  before  the  Redoute,  those  entertain- 
ing including  the  Misses  Winifred  and 
Edith  Holt. 

The  French  Ambassador  had  helped  the 
ball  toward  success,  so  the  flap  of  hlg 
country  was  draped  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  the  ballroom. 


\j  a,  lti>wore,    YHoU,    Views 

GIVE  BLIND  A  CALLING 


TUACTICAL     WORK     DONE     BY 

^^w     7  N/v    MISSES   HOLT. 
I 


V'onrk,  fcjtsrhtless    Persons    To    Earn 

Mring  As  Stenographers  And 

Telephone  Operators. 


The  methods  by  which  blind  persons 
tire  taught  to  earn  their  livelihood  as 
stenographers,  telephone  operators, 
bead  workers  and  broommakers  will  be 
discussed  on  Monday  evening  at  McCoy 
Hall  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Holt  and  her  sister,  Miss 
"Edith  Holt,  were  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Association,  in  connection 
with  which  a  school  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 
They  are  the  daughters  of  Harry  Holt, 
the  well-known  publisher.  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt  has  won  considerable  favor  as 
n.  sculptor. 

Two  years  ago  the  sisters  wished  to 
give. an  entertainment  to  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  New  York,  and  to  that  end  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  visit  the  homes 
of  many  of  these  people,  and  they  found 
that  as  a  rule  few  were  able  to  do  any- 
thing toward  supporting  themselves. 
Many  of  strong  bodies  and  active 
minds  were  languishing  in  poor  houses 
or  idling  helplessly  in  their  own  homes. 
With  a  view  of  helping  these  unfortu- 
nates, the  Misses  Holt  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  practical  school. 

They  started  the  movement  at  their 
own  house,  and  after  two  years  had  ex- 
tended their  efforts  so  far  that  it.  was 
-sary  to  procure  a  special  building. 
A  number  of  charitable  persons  were  in- 
terested, and  lately  a  house  has  been 
rented. 

How    Stenography    Is    Taught. 

Special  mei.hods  of  instruction  are  em- 
ployed in  the  school,  among  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  the  teaching  of 
stenography.  The  student  sits  at  a  ma- 
chine provided  with  several  keys,  and  as 
the   Instructor  dictates  a  paragraph   the 


student  strikes  the  keys,  which  im- 
print on  a  moving  ribbon  a  series  of 
characters  similar  to  those  of  the  Morse 
telegraph  code.  The  characters  are 
raised,  in  order  that  the  student  might 
afterward  read  them  by  touch.  When 
the  dictation  is  over,  the  student  then 
transfers  the  matter  by  typewriter  to 
ordinary  type  form.  Great  skill  has 
heon  attained  by  many  of  the  students, 
find  several  of  the  graduates  have  se- 
cured positions  in  business  offices. 

The  Misses  Holt  are  preparing  a  set 
r»f  statistics  concerning  blindness  in  New 
York,  and  through  planks  sent  to  the 
Physicians  and  friends  of  the  victims, 
have  compiled  a  card  index  containing 
the  name  and  medical  biography  of 
every  case  of  blindness  in  New  York 
city.  It  is  expected  that  this  index  will 
be  of  invaluable  aid  to  medical  scientists 
In  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent  causes  of  blindness. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  school  has 

attracted  wide   attention   in   New  York. 

nnd   at  a   ball  last  Saturday  evening  at 

laza   Hotel  for  the   benefit  of  the, 

charity.  $5000  was  raised. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Blind 
Association. 

Invitations  are  being  issued  today  for 
:he  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Buffalo 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  will 
De  held  in  the  Chapel  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday,  March 
;7. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  of  New  York, 
vho  organized  the  society  here  will 
•ome  to  Buffalo  at  that  time  and  will 
■peak  at  the  meeting  on  the  "Education 
»f  the  Blind." 

Miss  Holt  will  be  the  guest  while  in 
Buffalo  of  Mrs.  George  L.  Williams,  of 
Delaware  avenue.  Miss  Holt  was  in 
Vashington  last  week  and  spoke  at  the 
Mothers'  Congress  on  phases  of  her 
vork  and  from  there  went  to  Chicago 
|n  the  invitation  of  Miss  Jane  Addams, 
\'hile  in  Chicago  Miss  Holt  will  organ- 
ze  a  society  simlar  to  the  one  she  or- 
:anized  here  last  year. 


Bv.UaLlo,    V\.M.,  C 
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A  ^^  Work  for  the  Blind. 

The  Buffalo  AssqciaticfflHRJr*  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting-  at 
8:15  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  March 
27th,  in  the  chapel  of  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Carleton 
Sprague  will  preside,  and  an  address 
will  be  made  bv  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
on  "Work  for  the  Blind  and  Industries 
Taught  Them."  Miss  Holt  recently  di- 
rected a  fancy  dress  ball  and  fete  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City,  the 
proceeds  being  used  for  the  work 
among  the  blind  of  New  York,  and  she 
is  planning  the  organization  of  an  as- 
sociation in  Chicago,  similar  to  the 
Buffalo  society. 

Miss  Holt  is  talented  as  an  artist  also, 
and  works  in  plaster.  She  has  made 
a  bas  relief  of  Miss  May  Sinclair,  the 
author  of  "Divine  Fire,"  which  Miss 
Sinclair  prefers  to  any  of  her  photo- 
graphs. Another  relief  of  note  is  that 
of  Miss  Helen  Keller.  The  work  of  the 
blind  is  progressing.  The  New  York 
Association  has  established  a  blind 
man's  work  shop,  with  a  central  build- 
ing, containing  offices,  sales  rooms  and 
a  music  room  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils.  While  in  Buffalo.  Miss  Holt  will 
be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  George  L».  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  Avenue. 
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f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Sprague  will 
'return  this  week  from  an  Eastern  trip, 
including  Boston,  New  York  and  At- 
lantic City.  Mr.  Sprague  comes  here 
in  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Buffalo  Blind  Association,  of  which  he 
is  the  president,  and  also  will  be  here 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  Society  of 
Artists'  Exhibition,  which  will  open  on 
April  21  and  continue  for  three  weeks  in 
the  society's  rooms  in  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery.  Mr.  Sprague  is  the  president 
of  the  Society  of  Artists. 
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/Association  for  the  Blind 

Annual   Meeting   Will  Be  Held  on 
YWajr— Miss  Holt  Will  Speak. 

Mficn  interest  is  centered  in  the  sec- 
ond visit  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  who 
comes  to  Buffalo  this  week  for  Fri- 
day's meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind.  This  is  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  as  it 
was  organized  only  a  year  ago.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of 
Westminster  Church  on  Friday  even- 
ing. March  27th,  at  8:15  o'clock. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  will  speak  of  the 
work  done  by  the  blind  in  New  York 
City,  and  there  will  -  be  an  exhibit 
showing  the  process  of  broom  making 
and  chair  caning.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are:  Mr.  Carlton  Sprague, 
president;  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  William  H.  Gratwick, 
vice-president;  Mr.  James  How,  treas- 
urer; Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup,  secre- 
tary, and  the  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  Mrs.  P.  H.  Griffin,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Carlos  C.  Alden,  Mrs.  John 
R.  Ash,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Dudley,  Dr.  Lee 
M.  Francis,  Mrs.  William  H.  Gratwick, 
Mr.  James  How,  Dr.  Matthew  D. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Adelbert  Moot,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam P.  Northrup,  Mrs.  Delancey 
Rochester,  Mr.  Carlton  Sprague  and 
Mr.   Charles  Von   Bergen. 


"BvlIUU,  Y\.M.,  YUvus. 
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Miss  Winifred  Holt  Tells  the 


"News"  Readers  How  the 
Blind  Are  Taught  Useful 
Occupations. 

MANY  AVENUES  ARE 

OPEN  TO  THEM. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt  of  New  York, 
secretary  of  the  New  Y-rrtr  AnrnrJH^"" 
for  the  Blind,  is  in  Buffalo  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  work  in  this  city  and  to- 
night will  deliver  an  address  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  In  Westminster 
Chapel  at  8:15  o'clock.  Miss  Holt  is 
one  of  the  most  noted  workers  for  the 
blind,  her  activity  having  borne  fruits 
in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  in  America, 
and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
large  attendance  at  this  evening's 
meeting.  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  first 
vice-president  of  the  Buffalo  Associa- 
tion will  preside. 

While  in  Buffalo  Miss  Holt  is  a  guest 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gibson  T.  Williams 
on  Linwood  avenue.  Miss  Holt  is  a 
beautiful  woman  of  the  most  attractive 
personality.  This  morning,  in  company 
with  Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup,  secre- 
tary of  the  Buffalo  Association,  she 
visited  the  workshop  maintained  at  498 
ETlicott  street. 


WELL   PLC  A  SB  D    WITH    WORK  HERE 

As  she  inspected  the  well-equipped 
broom  factory  and  spoke  encouragingly 
to  the  men  who  were  working  there  so 
cheerily  in  the  darkness,  she  expressed 
herself  as  heartily  pleased  with  the 
management  of  "the  lighthouse,"  as  she 
calls  the  association.     She  continued: 

"This  Buffalo  association  is  the  child 
of  our  own  New  York  association,  and 
I  am  very  proud  of  its  progress.  With 
these  enthusiastic  women  working  body 
and  soul  to  keep  the  'light'  burning, 
there  really  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  need 
of  further  speeches  from  me,  such  as 
I  made  here  a  year  or  so  ago.  Consid- 
ering all  the  inertia  and  the  indifference 
which  they  have  had  to  fight  against, 
the  working  members  of  the  association 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  the  light 
■remarkably  far  into  the  dark  places. 
?  "I  am  especially  impressed  by  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  factory  has 
been  able  to  turn  out  in  so  short,  a 
time.  These  blind  men  here  have 
made  in  nine  months  12,000  brooms  and 
seated  660  chairs.  In  our  shop  in  New 
York  a  much  larger  number  of  men 
manufactured  only  32.000  brooms  and 
seated  3000  chairs  in  14  months.  The  j 
wages  the  men  earn  here  are  muchj 
mens  satisfactory  than  the  wages  in 
the  New  York  shop. 

EVERYONE  SHOULD  HELP. 

"This  work  of  helping  the  blind  to 
help  themselves  is  something  in  whicii 
every  citizen  should  be>  interested.  Not ' 
only  is  it.  a  question  of  duty,  but  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  State  and  county 
economy,  for  a  bllncr  man  who  can 
support  himself  relieves  the  State  of 
a,  heavy  financial  burden.  Many  of 
the  men  in  the  shqp  here  would  be  in 
the  almshouse  if  the  association  had 
not  helped  them  to  learn  broommaking. 

"One  of  the  most  important,  things 
which  this  association  is  doing  is  the 
issuing  of  a  pamphlet  giving  instruc- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
This  leaflet,  which  is  the  hest  In  th^ 
world,  is  printed  in  English,  Polish, 
German  and  Italian,  and  will  he  given 
out  tonight  for  the  first  time.  An  en- 
deavor will  be  made  to  introduce  it  into 
every  home  where  It  nwy  be  needed 
by  means  of  the  District  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation. This  leaflet  is  sn  excellent 
that  we  are  having  it  reprinted  in  New 
York." 

"Three  of  these  lighthouses,  as  w* 
havp  chosen  to  call  them,  have  been 
established."  said  Miss  Holt.  "The  first 
was  opened  In  New  York  two  years  ago 
and  since  th'-n  4  have  received  very 
pathetic  letters  from  the  blind  in  vari- 
ous cities  asking  for  more  establish- 
ments of  the  kind.  Buffalo  was  the 
first  city  to  be  favored  when  Lighthouse 
No.  2  was  opened  a  year  ago  and  last 
week  the  third  was  opened  rn  Balti- 
more. »* 


"Buffalo  has  been  given  a  lighthouse 
and  it  should  be  the  pride  of  her  citi- 
zens to  keep  the  light  burning.  In  New 
York  City  alone  there  are  2300  blind 
and  a  very  large  percentage  are  receiv- 
ing help  from  us.  Here  in  Buffalo  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  at  least  250 
blind  and  your  secretary,  Mrs.  North- 
rup,  tells  me  that  over  100  have  been 
helped." 

NOT  CHARITY  BUT  WORK. 

Miss  Holt  explained  that  it  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  New  York  Association 
that  various  bread  winning  occupa- 
tions be  opened  to  them.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  has  been  accomplished 
to  extinguish  the  too  prevalent  idea 
that  the  blind  must  be  placed  off  in  a 
corner  and  read  to,  Miss  Holt  showed 
pamphlets  of  the  association.  They 
show  that  the  New  York  Association 
offers  to  the  public  blind  girls  who 
typewrite  letters  from  dictation  or  the 
phonograph,  others  who  administer 
massage  treatments,  skilled  workmen 
who  do  piano  tuning,  others  who  make 
baskets,  brooms,  worsted  work,  chair 
caning,  etc. 

"When  you  speak  of  Miss  Holt  in  this 
work,"  she  continued,  "you  really 
should  remember  we  are  twins.  There 
is  my  sister,  Miss  Edith  Holt,  recording 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Association," 
who  has  done  wonderful  work.  She  was 
director  of  the  census  for  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  re- 
ported to  them  9585  cases  of  blindness. 
The  commission  was  astonished.  By  the 
way,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  one  of  your 
physicians  of  Buffalo,  is  doing  work  as 
a  member  of  the  commission  that  can- 
not be  commended  too  highly. 

"In  addition  to  the  lighthouses  I  have 
spoken  of  we  have  organized  ticket 
bureaus  in  various  cities.  Managers  of 
theaters  and  concerts,  principally  trie 
musical  theaters,  give  up  tickets  which 
we  distribute  to  the  blind,  known  to  us 
to  be  worthy  persons.  In  this  matter 
they  participate  in  much  enjoyment 
that  would  otherwise  be  denied  them." 

TAUONT  AN  OCCUPATION. 

"This  work  is  being  done  by  the  Buf- 
falo Association,  and  in  New  York  we 
have  had  boxes  at  the  Metropolitan. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  blind 
persons  in  New  York  State  became 
blind  after  school  age,  when  the  State 
does  not  undertake  to  instruct  them. 
They  are  left  alone  in  their  darkness 
to  begin  life  anew.  The  New  York 
Association  aims  principally  to  prevent 
all  forms  of  unnecessary  blindness, 
and  to  teach  adult  blind  men  and 
women  .some  occupation  by  which  they 
may  at  least  become  wage-earners  and 
have  a  larger  choice  of  life  than  is 
offered    by    the    State    in    almshouses, 


hospitals  or  prisons,  or  by  private  in- 
stitutions, which  usually  necessitate 
their  being  separated  from  their  fam- 
ilies. 

"Our  work  includes  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  blindness.  Out  of  the  65,- 
000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States, 
25,000  are  unnecessarily  blind,  whose 
eyes,  with  proper  treatment  and  care, 
could  have  been  saved.  We  maintain 
a  department  for  the  distribution  of 
literature  on  the  prevention  of  infantile 
blindness,  give  personal  advice  on  the 
subject,  and  by  postal  card  system  keep 
in  touch  with  patients  whose  eyes  are 
being  treated   at   hospitals   or   clinics. 

"We  took  a  census  in  New  York  for 
the  State  Commission,  statistics  having 
been  taken  from  5,130.  This  work  was 
accomplished  in  one  year,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  it  has  brought  the  visitors  of 
the  association  into  friendly  relations 
with  many  new  blind  friends,  by  whom 
they  are  eagerly  welcomed. 

TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

"We  have  a  workshop  for  blind  men 
and  women,  and  six  blind  and  two 
sighted  teachers  are  employed.  I 
understand  one  teacher  is  maintained 
by    the    Buffalo    Lighthouse. 

"Blind  applicants,  men  and  women, 
come  to  us  daily  asking  for  the  blessing 
of  owrk.  If  the  public  could  only  be 
brought  to  realize  that  we  stand  alone 
in  this  State  for  the  work,  preventive 
and  constructive,  which  we  are  doing, 
and  that  it  is  essentially  practical  and 
necessary  work  from  a  humanitarian 
as  well  as  an  economic  basie,  we  are 
sure  that  it  would  give  funds  to  enable 
us  to  do  all  we  can." 

Miss  Holt  will  remain  in  Buffalo  until 
Sunday,  when  she  will  leave  for  Chi- 
cago to  fill  engagements  to  deliver  four 
lectures  in  halls  and  private  homes.  It 
is  probable  that  a  fourth  lighthouse  will 
be  established  in  that  city  as  a  result 
of  her  visit. 


"LET  BUFFALO  BUILD 
A  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR 
^  THEM," 

Idea  Thrust  Home  to  Large 
Audience  by  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  Untiring  Friend 
of  the  Sightless, 

"NOT  CHARITY,  BUT 

JUSTICE,  FOR  THEM." 

Wonderful  Work  Accom- 
plished by  Them  and  Many 
Fields  Open. 


"In  the  realization  by  the  intelligent 
few  of  the  need  for  its  work,  Buffalo 
has  laid  the  foundation  stone  and  has 
started  its  organization  for  the  blind. 
It  is  for  the  public  and  for  every  one 
with  the  blessing  of  sight  and  everyone 
with  a  sympathic  understanding, 
which  as  a  rule  blindness  alone  can 
give,  to  help  to  build  a  permanent 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Bu::alo, 
so  that  no  blind  man  or  woman  may 
live  in  hopeless  darkness,  so  that  each 
man  or  woman  may  be  given  oppor- 
tunity, which  is  the  torch  for  the  blind. 
so  that  every  blind  child,  every  blind 
man  or  woman  may  be  able  to  do 
their  best  despite  their  handicap,  to 
develop  whatsoever  ability  God  has 
given    then^." 

This  was  only  one  of  the  splendid 
ideas  that  an  audience  which  filled 
Westminster 'Chapel  last  evening,  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the 
founder  and  secretary  of  the  New  York 


Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Buffalo  Association, 
as  she  told  of  the  needs  and  the  deeds 
nf  those  who  dwell  in  the  illimitable 
land  of  darkness.  Her  lecture  was  in 
part  a  eulogy  of  those  who  have  mas- 
tered the  handicap  of  their  infirmity, 
in  part  a  clear  exposition  of  th«  work 
which  has  been  done  the  world  over 
to  help  them,  in  part  unstinted  praise 
for  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Buf- 
falo Association,  and  in  part  a  plea 
to  the  public  to  take  a  saner  and 
stronger  interest  in  the  work  of  help- 
ing the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
Nothing  is  more  cruel  and  barbarous, 
she  declared,  than  to  treat  the  blind 
as  a  class  apart,  to  be  shut  up  in  insti- 
tutions or  supported  in  their  homes  in 
demoralizing    idleness. 

WORK  OF  THE  SIGHTLESS. 

Miss  Holt  illustrated  her  lecture  with 
lantern  slides  showing  the  blind  &' 
work  in  the  New  York  shops,  in  the 
Buffalo  froom  factory  on  Ellicott  street, 
and  at  study  or  at  play  at  such 
schools  as  that  at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  or 
at  Batavia.  In  connection  with  the' 
latter  sne  spoke  of  .the  great  and  self- 
sacrificing  work  done  by  Dr.  F.  Parke 
Lewis  of  this  city,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  school  at  Ba- 
tavia. She  also  brought  with  her  speci- 
mens of  the  work  done  by  the  blind 
in  New  York.  beautifully  woven 
baskets,  lamp  shades,  mats  and  knit- 
ting. All  these,  she  said,  found  a  ready 
sale,  not  because  they  were  made  by 
the  blind,  but  because  they  were  bet- 
ter made  than  the  usual  work  of  seeing 
people.  The  becoming  picture  hat 
which  she  wore  was  trimmed  by  the 
blind    girls    in    New    York. 

The  meeting,  which  was  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Blind,  was  called.  Jo  order  bv  the 
vice-president,  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann, 
who  introduced  the  speaker.  Mrs. 
Northrup,  the  secretary,  read  her  an- 
nual report,  which  showed  that  the  as- 
sociation has  accomplished  remarkable 
results  in  the  nine  months  since  the 
factory  on  Ellicott  street  was  opened. 
Nearly  12,000  brooms  have  been  made 
there  by  .the  blind  and  660  chairs  have 
been  cangd.  Besides  this,  outside  work 
has  been  given  to  many  blind  men  and 
women.  In  a  side  room  last  evening  a 
blind  man  was  caning  a  chair,  others 
were  making  brooms,  and  a  large  tabic 
bore  specimens  of  the  work  done  by 
blind   women  in   their  homes. 

BUFFALO'S  SHARE  IN  WORK. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
my  life,"  eaid  Miss  Holt,  "to  be  per- 
mitted to  -speak  again  on  work  for  the 
blind  In  Buffalo.  The  Buffalonians  are 
not  sentimental,  but  neither  are  they 
fact  blind.  Last  year  when  I  came  here 
to  speak  I  observed  a  wholesome  op- 
position to  embracing  any  policy  which 


did  not  rest  on  a  perfectly  sound  foun- 
dation. All  the  greater  was  my  satis- 
faction then  when,  putting:  all  sentiment 
aside,  the  hard-headed  business  men  of 
Buffalo  realized  the  reasonableness 
and  the  necessity  from  a  charitable  as 
well  as  an  economic  standpoint,  ot 
starting  a  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blirii. 

"When  I  was  here  before,  the  New 
York  Association,  the  parent  of  the 
Buffalo  Association,  was  lodged  in  a 
private  dwelling,  whence  all  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  the  exception  of 
the  Blind  Men's  Workshop,  whicn  oc- 
cupied an  unencouraging  and  inade- 
quate loft.  A  good  fairy  changed  this 
last  September,  so  that  the  parent  as- 
sociation can  now  receive  its  offspring 
in  a  three-story  building.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a  large  comfortable 
room  used  alternately  for  clubs  and 
classes.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
salesroom,  where  orders  are  taken  for 
anything  required  in  the  way  of  liter- 
ature, tools,  games  and  appliances  for 
the  blind.  Here,  too,  is  kept  the  .com- 
plete census  of  the  9535  blind  people  of 
this  State,  and  all  sorts  of  literature 
for  the  blind.  On  the  floor  above  we 
have  our  residents,  the  caretaker,  the 
manager  of  the  workshop  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  Lighthouse.  One  of  these 
men  is  always  in  charge  day  and  night, 
so  that  no  one  need  apply  for  assistance 
without  being  given  at  least  a  timely 
word.  I  mention  these  details  partly 
as  an  explanation  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  New  York  and  partly  with  the 
hope  that  the  Buffalo  Association  will 
soon  be  able  to  provide  as  good  head- 
quarters for  the  excellent  work  it  is  al- 
ready  doing. 

THE  BLIND  SEE  MUCH. 

"If  the  blind  believe  in  their  ability. 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  them,  but 
as  a  rule  we  must  first  teach  them  to 
believe  in  their  own  capacity.  The 
relatives  of  blind  people  must  teach 
them  like  normal  human  beings.  The 
public  should  interest  itself  in  this 
small  and  interesting  class  and  believe 
in  its  possibilities. 

"We  have  ceased  to  look  on  even  our 
criminals  and  our  inebriates  as  indi- 
viduals who  must  be  completely  segre- 
gated for  life.  We  must  realize  that  our 
blind  are  usually  law-abiding,  often 
vastly  intelligent  citizens,  who  see  more 
with  the  inward  eye  than  the  blind  see- 
ing person  sees  with  both  his  eyes,  and 
who  should  have  their  place  in  the  com- 
munity side  by  side  with  their  more  for- 
tunate brothers.  Blind  people  are  only 
seeing  people  sitting  in  he  dark.  We  do 
not  ask  charity,  but  justice,  for  them. 

"There  should  not  be  a  doctor,  or  a 
nurse,  or  a  policeman  or  a  human  be- 
ing, who  has  not  the  importance  im- 
pressed upon  him  af  helping  to  prevent 
the  over  30  per  cent,  of  unnecessary 
blindness  in  children.    There  should  not 


be  an  employer  in  a  factory  or  &  mine, 
where  explosives,  steel  or  glass  filing, 
or  quicklime  is  used,  who  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  pro- 
viding safety  devices  for  the  preven- 
tion  of  blindness  to  his  workmen. 

"Some  effort  to  help  the  blind  has 
been  made  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly England,  France,  Sweden  and 
Austria,  education  along  industrial 
lines  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
care  of  the  sightless.  In  these  coun- 
tries there  are  numerous  blind  carpen- 
ters, masseurs,  stenographers,  librari- 
ans, piano  tuners  and  physical  direc- 
tors. 

"In  Japan,  the  blind  instead  of  being 
forgotten,  as  in  some  parts  of  our  own 
country,  are  a  privileged  class,  wel- 
comed and  holding  places  at  court,  re- 
spected even  as  money  lenders,  teach- 
ers, masseurs  and  in  other  occupations 
in  which  they  have  shown  their  ability. 
Of  the  10C0  masseurs  in  Tokio,  900  of 
them  are  blind,  and  most  of  them  make 
a  good,  self-supporting  wage.  There  are 
a  good  many  blind  music  teachers,  and 
for  a  long  time  in  Japan  music  was  con- 
sidered a  field  which  belonged  right- 
fully to  the  blind  and  which  should  not 
be  transgressed  upon  too  much  by  the 
seeing. 

"In  New  York  I  suggested  some  time 
ago  that  blind  people  would  make  good 
switchboard  operators.  Although  skep- 
tical, the  telephone  company  finally 
consented  to  install  several  switch- 
boards especially  designed  for  the 
sightless.  At  present  in  New  York  there 
are  six  of  these  operators  doing  very 
successful  work.  Two  are  in  hospitals, 
where  they  have  entire  charge  of  the 
ambulance  calls  and  other  important 
work,  two  are  in  large  commercial 
houses,  one  in  a  philanthropic  organi- 
zation, and  the  sixth  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  one  of  the  largest  dailies  in 
the  city. 

"We  have  had  good  results  from 
teaching  blind  people  to  typewrite  from 
the  phonograph.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  parts  of  our  work  in 
New  York  is  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
stalled three  blind  stenographers.  My 
secretary  regards  her  blindness  as  a 
privilege  and  talent  given  her  by  God, 
by  which  she  can  best  prove  to  the 
blind  how  great  their  opportunities 
are." 
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WINIFRED  HOLT 
TELLS' HER  STORY 

Young  New  York  Woman,  who 

has  done  great  Work  for  the 

Blind,  speaks  in  Buffalo. 

greaTheld  right  here 


And  the  Buffalo  Association  is  doing 

very    good    W<Jrk,    Miss 

Holt  says. 


Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  New  York, 
told  a  large  audience  in  Westminster 
Chapel  last  night  of  a  lot  of  things  that 
are  being  done  to  help  the  blind  people 
of  the  country,  or  rather  to  help  the 
blind  people  who  do  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  as  Miss  Holt  distinguished  them. 
Miss  Holt  made  it  clear  that  she  thinks 
there  are  plenty  of  blind  people  who 
have  eyes  that  are  in  working  order,  but 
who  don't  see  for  other  reasons. 

Miss  Holt  and  her  sister  have  proba- 
bly done  more  on  their  own  account  for 
the  good  of  the  blind  than  any  other  two 
women  of  recent  years.  In  New  York, 
she  told  her  hearers,  it  has  become  so 
that  lack  of  eyesight  is  but  a  small  bar- 
rier to  the  development  of  a  man  or 
woman. 

There  are  blind  telephone  operators 
there  who  have  been  educated  by  the 
New  York  association  and  are  operat- 
ing busy  switchboards  with  the  greatest 
of  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  One 
man  who  had  a  blind  operator  could 
only  find  fault  with  the  color  of  the 
shirt  waists  she  wore. 

Miss  Holt  herself  has  a  blind  private 
secretary  who  takes  stenographic  notes 
on  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  ma- 
chines that  have  been  invented  for  the 
blind,  and  then  transcribes  them  on  a 
typewriter.  She  Qoes  all  Miss  Holt's 
correspondence  and  is  far  superior  to 
some  seeing  secretaries  Miss  Holt  has 
had. 


Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind,  introduced  Miss  Holt.  She  illus- 
trated her  talk  with  several  lantern 
slides  showing  what  blind  students  have 
accomplished  and  the  work  they  do. 

None  the  least  interesting  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment  was  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  blind  people  who  are  being 
educated  or  aided  by  the  Buffalo  asso- 
ciation. Brooms,  chairs,  knit  goods  and 
other  things,  some  beautiful,  and  all  of 
them  useful,  were  exhibited. 

The  Buffalo  association,  Miss  Holt 
said,  has  a  vast  field  and  is  doing  very 
good  work. 
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Praisea  Womejf s  Work  for  Blind. 

Clubwomai  ofjfticago  must  have  felt  a 
thrill  44pi4t#^even  though  they  hid  it, 
when  I^VTew  Yorker  praised  the  Western- 
•lpvfor  charity.  Miss  Winifred  Holt 
of  this  city  addressed  a  gathering  a  couple 
of  nights  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club.  She  praised  Chi- 
cago and  Illinois  for  their  work  for  the 
blind,  and  said  New  York  had  received 
much  help  from  the  work  of  those  in  tne 
Middle  West.  "For  hundreds  of  years  we 
have  been  willing  to  think  of  the  blind  as 
pitiful  and  wonderfully  cheerful  folk,  who 
are  of  necessity  economic  drags  on  the 
community  and  on  our  sympathies,"  Miss 
Holt  went  en;  "but  knowledge  of  the  blind 
and  study  of  what  they  have  accomplished 
'show  that  the  general  impression  la  as 
superficial  and  untrue  as  most  generaliza- 
tions. We  have  a  crowd  of  industrious, 
humble,  blind  toilers  who  have  bravely 
supported  themselves.'  and  often  their 
families,  bv  massage,  piano  tuning,  print- 
ing carpentry,  weaving,  broom-making, 
basket-making,  chair  caning,  cobbling, 
lacemaking.  knitting  and  sewing.  Blind 
persons  must  not  be  segregated  and  have 
their  affliction  dinged  into  them,  mere 
are  so  few  blind  persons  it  is  uneconomic 
and  foolish  to  try  to  make  a  world  apart 
for  them.  We  must  fit  them  to  become 
happy,  efficient  citizens  in  ours.'  jt 
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HALF  COULD  BE 

f  MADE  SELF- 

SUPPORTING 

There  Are  300  Blind  Persons 
In  Erie  County,  Says 
Thomas  Sheehan. 


YOU  CAN  HELP  BY 

BUYING  THEIR  WARES. 


"There  are  about  300  blind  persona, in 
this  county.  Of  these  150  could  be  made 
self-supporting-  if  we  had  the  means  to 
teach  them  a  trade." 

This  testimony  for  the  blind  was 
given  by  a  blind  man,  Thomas  Shee- 
han,  manager  of  the  broom  factory  at 
489  Ellicott  street,  maintained  by  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Sheehan  is  totally  blind,  but  his  fea- 
tures are  illumined  with  an  inward 
light,  as  when  one  puts  an  electric  lamp 
in  a  porcelain  vase.  This  comes  from 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  teach-" 
ing  the  blind  to  become  self-sustaining, 
thereby  taking  their  minds  from  the 
darkness  of  discouragement  that 
springs  from  the  realization  of  help- 
lessness and  dependency  upon  others. 
Manager  Sheehan  has  nine  blind  men 
working  with  him.  They  whistle  at 
their  work.  To  a  blind  man  like  Mr. 
Sheehan  it  means"  a  great  deal  to  hear 
blind  men  whistle. 

"You  can't  understand  it,  you  who 
have  eyes,"  he  said  to  the  NEWS  re- 
porter. "People  either  whistle  when 
they  are  happy  or  when  they  are  a 
little  in  the  dumps.  But  they  never 
whistle  when  they  are  miserable.     Just 


listen  to  those  lads  In  there.  Doesn't 
sound  miserable  I  guess.  And  yet  I'll 
venture  a  .  guess  that  they  never 
whistled  like  that  before  they  came 
here.  Now,  they're  at  it  all  day  Ion?. 
What  has  done  it?  Good  honest  work 
that  makes  them  feel  they  are  not 
drags  on  somebody  else. 

TERRIBLE  AFFLICTION. 

"It's  bad  enough  to  be  blind.  To 
never  see  the  rise  or  set  of  the  sun; 
not  to  know  the  color  of  the  ieaf  on 
The  tree  or  the  prettiness  of  the 
flower;  not  to  know  i.he  difference  be- 
tween the  seasons  except  by  the  heat 
and  cold,  and  worst  ol  all,  not  to  see 
fhe  face  of  parents  or  friends,  is  bur- ., 
den  encugh.  But  wh^n  it  comes  to  feel- 
ing on  top  of  all  this  thar.  you  are  a 
drag  on  someone  who  has  it  hard  | 
enough  to  make  enough  for  one,  that's 
what  drives  many  a  blind  man  insane. 
So  you  may  realize  how  good  it  sounds 
when  we  hear  our  blind  workmen 
whistling.  It  shows  they  are  not  brood- 
ing over  their  troubles." 

Prom  the  sounds  floating  from  the 
workrooms  at  the  broom  factory  the 
stranger  would  never  suspect  that  the 
workers  were  blind.  But  a  visit  in- 
side the  door  shows  the  situation.  One 
man  is  winding  a  broom;  another  is 
stitching;  another  trimming,  and  so  on 
from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  the 
brooms.  A  factory  inspector  might  ob- 
ject to  the  lack  of  light,  the  rooms  be- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  building 
with  only  one  small  window  in  each, 
but  obviously  this  did  not  make  any 
difference  with  the  blind  workers. 
Each  stood  up  to  his  task,  and  every 
movement  showed  enjoyment  and  in- 
terest   in   the   task. 

"How  many  others  did  you  say  you 
could  make  self-supporting  if  you  had 
the  means  "  Mr.  Sheehan  was  asked. 

"About  150.  We  have  trouble  in  find- 
ing something  for  the  girls  and  women 
to  do.  Those  signs  tell  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  for  them." 

SAMPLES  ARE  DISPLAYED. 

The  signs  in  the  windows  read: 
"Brooms  and  Brushes  For  Sale." 
"Knitting  and  Fancy  Work  For  Sale." 
"Massage."  "Pianos  Tuned."  "Piano 
Lesaons." 

Samples  of  brushes  and  fancy  articles 
illustrated  the  quality  of  the  articles 
advertised. 

"We  have  persons  on  our  list  who 
can  do  all  those  things,  piano  lessons 
and  all,  if  they  get  the  chance,"  said 
Mr.    Sheehan. 

"How  oan  the  public  help  the  work?" 
was  asked. 

"First,  by  buying  our  "Benefactor" 
brooms.  The  more  'brooms  we  sell,  the 
more  blind  men  we  can  help.  Secondly, 
the  Supervisors  should  pay  us  for 
maintaining  blind  men  whom  we  take 


"In  Glasgow  the  "blind  women  grained 
a  sealed  competition  for  equipping-  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Company  with  mat- 
tresses. The  work  was  awarded  to  them, 
not  because  it  was  blind  work,  as  this 
fact  was  not  known  to  them,  but  because 
it  was  the  bset  work  offered.  All  work 
for  the  blind  should  hold  its  market 
through  intrinsic  merit  and  not  from  pity. 
The  introduction  of  knitting1  and  cro- 
cheting machines  in  place  of  the  old-time 
knitting  needles  and  crocheting  needles 
has  done  much  to  increase  the  earning 
power  of  blind  women.  Carpentry  in 
Glasgow  is  successfully  done  by  the  blind 
men,  who  make  admirable  simple  furnJ- 
l  ture. 

"A  notable  new  help  for  the  blind  is 
the  formation  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
for  the  Blind.  Certificates  will  not  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  teachers  by  this  college, 
unless  they  have  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Braille  raised  print  for 
the  blind. 

"Although  there  are  splendid  libraries 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  world,  much 
money  and  much  good  temper  has  been 
lost  through  the  multiplicity  of  types  for 
the  blind.  Helen  Keller  says:  'A  plague 
upon  them  all.  Let  us  have  one  system, 
whether  it  be  ideal  or  not.' 

"Illinois,  Overbrooke,  Boston,  In  all 
eighteen  schools  for  the  blind  have 
decided  on  the  most  recent  form 
of  ,  Braille  as  tihe  simplest  and 
most  practical  modern  type  for 
the  blind.  The  original  Braille  music 
is  unquestionably  the  best  obtainable  mu- 
sical notation  for  the  blind.  Increased  op- 
portunities for  them  will  doubtless  include 
the  disappearance  of  the  New  York  print. 
This  print  was  invented  by  that  great 
philanthropist  and  first  educator  of  the 
blind  in  this  country,  Dr.  John  Dennison 
Russ,  who  was  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
who  educated  at  "his  own  expense  the  first 
blind  children  to  be  instructed  in  this 
country.  Probably  ultimately  the  simplest 
form  of  Braille  for  writing  and  the  splen- 
lid  Braille  music,  invented  by  Louis 
Braille,  the  great  French  blind  mathe- 
matician and  musician,  will  be  used 
throughout  the  world. 

"The  increased  attention  paid  in  Ken- 
tucky, Philadelphia,  Batavia,  Boston  and 
other  places  to  athletics  for  the  blind  is 
among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  for  their  welfare.  The  sports  espe- 
cially—the fearless  races,  jumping  and 
running  by  the  blind  at  Overbrooke— are 
among  the  modern  wonders  In  athletics. 
The  business  classes  started  here  were 
also  a  happy  thought  of  that  great  Amer- 
ican educator  of  the  blind,  Mr.  Edward 
Allen,  who  is  now  stimulating  the  blind  of 
Boston  to  renewed  efforts.  The  require- 
ment is  an  admirable  one,  that  any 
school  which  we  are  to  consider  as  up 
to  date  must  keep  a  careful  card  cata- 
logue showing  what  becomes  of  the  grad- 
uates,   and   the   suggestion    that   no   blind 


person  be  permitted  to  graduate  from  a 
school  without  a  certificate,  showing-  his 
ability  to  do  something,  no  matter  how 
humble,  sufficiently  well  to  become  a 
wage  earner. 

•'For  good  results  schools  should  be  in 
the  country,  with  fresh  air  all  around. 
They  should  have  the  best,  not  merely  a 
good-enough  type,  for  reading  and  writing 
and  music,  and  they  should  fit  their  pupils 
through  the  best  obtainable  instruction  to 

look  after  themselves  in  the  sighted  world. 
"See  to  it  that  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
in  your  neighborhood  are  fitted  to  make 
their  way  in  life.  Don't  permit  such  tales 
as  the  following  to  be  possible:  A  pupil 
in  Hhe  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
came  to  me  with  tears  In  her  sightless 
eyes  concerning  a  recent  classmate  of 
hers.  'My  friend  has  sixty-two  honor 
marks  and  has  studied  hard,'  she  said, 
'but  she  has  never  been  taught  how  to 
make  a  penny.     They  cannot  keep  her  at 

I  the  school  any  longer.  She  has  not  a 
friend  or  relative  or  a  cent  in  the  world. 
What  can  she  do  to  support  herself?  What 
good  will  all  those  honor  marks  be  to  her 
when  she  is  sitting  for  the  rest  of  her 
days  in  the  poorhouse?  And  she  is  just 
eighteen!' 

m 
*    * 
"The    new   movement,   however,    for  the 

[blind  in  New  York  is  typefied  by  the 
publication  last  year  of  the  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine for  the  Blind,  which  is  printed  both 
in  Braille  and  New  York  Point,  and  the 
formation  two  years  ago  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
has  for  its  motto.  "Light  Through  Work." 
A  much  smaller  association  for  the  blind 
was    started    earlier    In    Boston,    and    its 

I  work  has  been  supplemented  by  the  state 
commission  for  the  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts. There  the  blind  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  artistic  weaving  with  different 
colors  and  have  made  designs  for  hang- 
ings, etc.  They  have  succeeded  in  box 
factories  and  in  a  tobacco  factory  with 
sighted  people.  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
recently  Issued  by  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Blind,  is  an  admirable  publication. 
Home  teaching  and  other  activities,  in- 
cluding the  recent  interest  in  outdoor 
athletics  at  the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  are  most  encouraging  in  this  civ- 
ilized  state. 

"In  New  York  It  is  best  for  our  asso- 
ciation to  work  as  a  private  organization, 
independent  of  political  support,  which 
under  existing  conditions  might  hamper 
our  independence  and  best  work.  The 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  took 
the  census  of  the  blind  in  the  state  of 
New  York  for  the  state  commission  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Higgins  and  continued  by 
Gov.  Hughes.  The  state  census  and  the 
statistics  drawn  from  it  furnish  invalu- 
able data  to  doctors  and  students  of  new 
possibilities  of  the  blind.  We  see  there 
are  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and 
capable  blind  people  so  poor  that  without 
a  helping  hand  they  must  remain  without 


opportunity.  No  blind  person  can  make 
a  start  in  the  world  without  education,  or 
the  money  which  will  enable  him  to  get 
it.  By  education  I  mean  education  in 
blindness.  I  mean  that  he  must  first  be 
taught  how  to  find  his  own  way,  how  to 
be  blind.  The  two-thirds  of  the  blind 
who  lose  their  sight  after  school  age,  in 
the  desperate  and  trying  days  when  they 
first  recognize  that  sight  has  gone,  should 
have  a  friend  who  will  say,  There  is  still 
much  that  remains  for  you,  much  that 
you  can  do,  and  I  will  show  you  how 
to  do  it.  Such  a  friend  the  New  York 
association  has  proved  with  its  social 
service  committee,  home  teachers,  its  fac- 
tory for  blind  men,  where  at  one  time  I 
counted  three  men  who  had  come  to  us  I 
in  desperation,  refusing  to  go  to  the 
poorhouse.  refusing  to  believe  there  was 
anything  they  could  do  but  die  ignomini- 
ously.  Such  a  friend  we  have  been 
through  our  classes  for  blind  women, 
and  they  have  proved  a  valuable  point, 
that  not  only  blind  men  are  contented 
to  live  in  their  own  homes,  happy,  nor- 
mal lives,  and  go  out  to  their  daily  tasks 
as  other  men  do,  but  that  blind  girls 
and  women  like  the  same  normal  ex- 
istence. They  want  to  help  in  their 
homes  and  have  their  occupation  and  in- 
terest outside  in  the  big  world  and  to 
earn  money  so  that  they  need  not  'be 
drags   on  the   family. 

"Our  girls  make  in  our  classes  beau- 
tiful baskets,  wonderful  bead  electric 
lamp  and  candle  shades  and  other  up- 
to-date  articles,  including  the  most  recent 
hat  frames  and  trimmed  hats.  The  hat 
which  I  am  wearing  our  girls  made  en- 
tirely and  presented  to  me. 
* 

*  * 

"At  the  office  of  the  association  we  keep 
catalogues  of  institutions  and  literature 
for  the  blind,  books  and  papers  in  various 
types  for  them,  tools,  games  and  instru- 
ments of  especial  use  to  them.  The  uses 
of  these  are  explained  to  blind  people  and 
their  relatives  and  orders  are  taken  for 
anything  which  the  blind  person  needs  for 
his  use. 

"It  was  my  privilege  to  ask  the  tele- 
phone company  to  install  a  switchboard 
for  the  use  of  blind  people  at  the  first  of- 
fice of  the  association.  The  official  whom 
I  saw.  though  courteous,  could  scarcely 
conceal  his  belief  that  I  must  be  crazy  to 
suggest  a  switchboard  for  blind  people. 
The  blind  friend  who  was  with  me  and 
who  had  operated  a  switchboard,  helped 
much  to  persuade  him  to  let  me  have  my 
way.  In  a  year's  time  I  wrote  to  this 
official  of  the  telephone  company  that 
there  were  six  blind  switchboard  operators 
in  New  York,  two  in  hospitals  where  they 
had  entire  charge  of  the  ambulance  calls 
and  other  important  work,  two  in  large 
commercial  houses,  one  in  a  philanthropic 
institution,  and  the  sixth  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  one  of  our  most  important 
dai.Ues 

* 

*  * 

"We  have  had  good  results  in  teaching 
blind  people  to  typewrite  from  the  phono- 


graph.  A  young  blind  man  who  had  occu- 
pied an  Important  position  In  a  great 
electrical  concern  suddenly  lost  his  sight. 
A  friend  heard  of  the  blind  society  and 
the  blind  man  came  to  the  society  des- 
perate. "I  am  blind,  of  course  I  can  never 
do  anything.  There  Is  no  money  for  my 
wife  or  me  to  live  on."  We  taught  him 
soon  to  believe  in  himself.  In  a  month's 
time  he  was  reading,  writing  and  type- 
writing. In  six  months  I  had  a  faultless 
typewritten  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
said,  "I  am  now  regularly  employed  not 
only  typewriting  from  the  phonograph  but 

acting   as   private    secretary  to   Mr.   

(one  of  the  partners  of  a  large  company). 
I  am  busy  all  day,  but  if  there  is  anything 
at  night  I  can  do  to  help  the  other  blind 
people  at  the  association,  you  know  what 
a  privilege  it  would  be  if  you  will  let  me." 
He    is    now    supporting    himself    and    his 

wife.     Mr.  ,  his  employer  Is  so  mucl 

pleased  with  him  that  he  sends  him  ti 
and  from  the  office  in  a  motor.  I  hav< 
never  seen  any  human  being  who  couU 
radiate  joy  and  success  as  this  young  mar 
does,  who  a  year  ago  thought  that  witl 
blindness,  he  had  lost  everything. 

"The  clubs  for  blind  men  and  women  of 
the  New  York  association  are  doing  splen- 
didly. We  recognize  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  work  and  play  of  blind  men 
and  women  entirely  separate.  Blind  mar- 
riages are  discouraged  by  the  real  friends 
of  the  blind  and  by  the  best  blind  them- 
selves. "Each  family  needs  a  pair  of 
windows  In  it,"  says  one  of  our  great 
blind  teachers.  I  know  many  blind 
couples  who  have  been  reduced  to  worse 
than  beggary  by  their  inability  to  help 
each  other  or  to  earn  sufficient  wages.  I 
know  one  blind  family  where  there  have 
been  six  blind  children  and  In  another 
where  for  four  generations,  there  have 
been  blind  people.  Discouragement  of 
blind  marriages  Is  not  cruel,  it  is  the 
greatest  kindness  to  the  blind  themselves 
and  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
live. 

The  officers  of  the  Blind  Men's  Club  are 
all  blind,  blind  secretaries  read  tne 
minutes  as  at  any  other  well-conducted 
meeting.  The  men  are  very  keen  in 
keeping  posted  on  up-to-date  subjects. 
There  are  political  discussions  and 
speeches,  by  the  members,  their  sighted 
guests,  or  the  sighted  associate  members 

"Tne  Women's  Club  is,  as  far  as 
know,  the  first  organization  of  the  kind 
Though  its  policy  is  completely  dlrecte< 
by  Its  blind  officers,  they  have  insiste< 
on  having  a  sighted  honorary  presiden 
and  vice  president  and  many  sighted  as 
soclate  members,  being  faithful  to  thel 
policy  of  not  segregating  the  blind-  Th> 
first  movement  suggested  at  the  Women' 
Club  was  to  form  a  committee  to  help  th« 
poor  blind.  The  first  outing  that  th< 
club,  had,  it  raised  money  for,  and  in 
vlted  over  forty  indigent  blind  women  t< 
go  to  the  country  and  to  take  a  sail  on  i 


from  the  Almshouse  while  they  are 
learning  to  make  brooms.  It  costs  $217 
a  year  to  keep  them  In  the  Almshouse; 
we  can  teach  them  to  make  brooms  for 
$50.  "We  have  seven  who  are  now  self- 
supporting.  Blind  men  in  the  Alms- 
house cost  the  county  $217  or  more  year 
after  year.  "With  us,  there  would  be 
no  charge  after  the  first  year. 

THREE  CLASSES  OF  BLIND. 

"There  are  three  classes  of  blind  peo- 
ple. First,  the  children  who  are  born 
blind  or  lose  their  sight  in  infancy. 
This  class  Is  decreasing.  Second,  men 
Who  lose  their  eyesight  at  blacksmith- 
ing,  lathes,  and  other  trades.  This  is 
the  class  that  goes  insane  after  awhile, 
when  they  begin  to  realize  their  help- 
lessness. The  last  is  adults,  people  who 
lose  their  sight  from  old  age.  These 
do  not  count  muaa,  and  soon  pass 
away.  The  only  provision  made  for 
any  of  these  is  the  School  for  Blmd 
Children  at  Batavia.  It  was  started  in 
1808,  and  although  the  population  of 
the  State  has  more  than  doubled  since 
and  the  number  of  blind  has  inoreased 
correspondingly,  the  State  Is  doing  no 
more  for  the  blind  now  than  it  did 
then.  In  other  words,  it  has  not  kept 
paoe  vrttfr  the  increase  of  the  blind." 

"|fcow  many  blind  girls  have  you  on 
yoiMt  list  of  workers?* 

"About  12.  and  you  tell  the  readers 
of  tjJe  NEWS  that  the  more  they  buy 
of  the  things  made  by  these  blind  girls, 
the  more  it  will  make  them  happy  and 
self-  supporting." 
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"LIGHT    THROUGH    WORK| 
-A    METHOD.! TO 
SECURE    NEW  LIFE        I 
FOR    THE    BLIND  I 


DL'RING  the  last  afternoon  of  the 
recent  mothers'  congress  at  a 
session  given  over  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  the 
blind  Miss  Winifred  Holt  of 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on  "New  Oppor- 
tunities for  the  Blind."  She  said  in  part: 
"Though  some  blind  people  are  pitiful 
drags,  there  has  been  a  large  number 
of  them  whose  blindness  was  merely  an 
incident  and  whose  usefulness  to  the  com- 
,  munity  is  eternal.  Among  fhese  are 
Homer,  Milton,  Valentin  Hauy,  Louis 
Braille,  Dr.  Moon,  Francois  Huber,  San- 
derson, Helen  Keller  and  many  others 
whose  writings,  inventions  and  scientific 
revelations  are  our  permanent  heritage 
of  good.  There  is  a  notable  company  of 
blind  parliamentarians,  statesmen,  judges, 
writers,  teachers,  editors,  captains  of  in- 
dustry, musicians,  a  blind  sculptor,  an  ar- 
chitect, etc.,  whose  concentration  and 
observation  seem  to  have  been  increased, 
rather  than  diminished  by  their  handi- 
cap. 

"We  have  a  crowd  of  industrious,  hum- 
ble blind  toilers,  who  have  bravely  sup- 
ported themselves  and  often  their  fami- 
lies by  massage,  piano  tuning,  printing, 
carpentry,  weaving,  broom-making,  bas- 
ket-making, chair-caning,  cobbling,  lace- 
making,  knitting,  sewing,  etc.  The  work 
of  all  these  is  history  for  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  It,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  in  these  humble  ranks 
have  been  confined  many  able  blind 
people,  whose  abilities  should  have  fitted 
them  for  higher  fields.  It  is  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  and  the  consequent  in- 
vestigation of  new  industries  and  the 
invention  of  new  appliances  of  use  to  the 
blind  which  has  resulted  in  a  new  move- 
ment for  them,  which  has  as  its  war-cry, 


light  through  work,  new  work,  work 
suited  to  the  individual,  and  work  calling 
for  the  highest  faculities  which  he  can 
use  despite  his  handicap. 

"A  startling  fact  which  we  must  not 
overlook,  and  which  cannot  he  too  often 
repeated,  Is  that  about  one-half  of  the 
blindness  in  the  world  is  unnecessary. 
Over  30  per  cent  of  it  is  caused  by  the 
criminal  neglect  of  the  eyes  of  infants. 
Of  course  the  stopping  of  this  needless 
suffering  and  waste  is  the  first  consid- 
eration of  the  problem,  but  our  immediate 
business  is  with  those  who  have  already 
become  blind. 

*  * 
"Our  first  duty  in  recognizing  new  op- 
portunities for  the  blind  is  the  first  action 
in  recognizing  our  duty  to  any  other  hu- 
man being.  Put  him  in  healthful,  happy 
surroundings.  Insist  on  his  having  plenty 
of  exercise,  fresh  air  and  fun.  These 
three  "fa"  are  as  essential  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing— free- 
dom, fresh  air  and  fun. 

"Some  effort  to  help  the  blind  has  been 
made  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Jerusalem  the  blind  girls  have  a  roof 
garden  on  which  they  play.  In  China 
they  make  useful  articles  and  are  taught 
music,  but  in  Japan  of  all  places  in  the 
orient  the  blind,  instead  of  being  forgot- 
ten, as  In  some  parts  of  our  own  coun- 
try, have  been  a  privileged  class,  wel- 
comed and  holding  positions  at  court,  re- 
spected even  as  money  lenders,  teachers, 
musicians,  masseurs  and  in  other  occupa- 
tions where  they  have  shown  their  abil- 
ity. Of  the  1,000  masseurs  in  Tokio,  900 
are  blind,  and  most  o  fthem  make  a  good 
self-supporting  wage.  There  are  many 
good  blind  music  teachers,  and  for  long  in 
Japan  music  was  considered  a  field  which 
belonged  rightfully  to  the  blind  and 
which  should  not  be  transgressed  upon 
too  much  by  the  seeing. 

"As  it  is  impossible  in  this  paper  com- 
pletely to  review  the  work  of  the  blind,  I 
will  merely  touch  on  certain  opportuni- 
ties for  them,  aB  exemplified  in  a  few 
places.  Perhaps  the  greatest  work  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  the  blind  has  been 
accomplished  in  France,  which  was  the 
pioneer  European  educator  for  them. 
Apart  from  remarkably  good  schools  for 
them  in  Paris,  the  Valentin  Hauy  Asso- 
ciation has  established  beyond  doubt  the 
practicability  of  employing  blind  people 
as  librarians  for  the  blind.  One  of  its 
seven  blind  librarians  reads  300  Braille 
raised-print  words  a  minute.  The  secre- 
tary of  this  association,  M.  de  la  Sizer- 
'anne,  himself  without  sight,  is  the  suc- 
cessful architect  of  the  beautiful  building 
j  which  his  organization  now  occupies.  I 
was  srprised  to  see  him  last  year  with  a 
carpenter's  rule  directing  the  sigthted 
workmen  in  the  details  of  finishing  the 
building  which  he,  a  totally  blind  man, 
had  himself  designed.  In  France,  blind 
teachers  are  frequently  employed  for  the 
sighted,  a,nd  the  blind  music  teachers  who 
graduate  with  good  diplomas  from  the 
schools  are  in  demand.  There  ,'nave  been 
no  less  than  fifteen  Dl-nd  organists  in  the 
great  Paris  churahas. 


"Austria,  the  next  country  in  Europe  to 
take  up  the  education  of  the  blind,  has 
niadft  many  efforts  for  them.  History 
i  e.cords  the  remarkably  beautiful  dancing 
of  two  blind  Austrians.  The  dancing  of 
our  blind  neighbors  near  Philadelphia  is 
admirable,  and  I  myself  nave  enor- 
mously enjoyed  dancing  with  the  blind 
teachers  of  the  school  at  Overbrooke,  on 
one  or  its  festive  evenings.  Dancing  is 
particularly  good  for  the  blind,  as  It  is 
healthy  exercise,  in  which  the  music  di- 
verts, and  the  rhihthm  helps  to  make  it 
pleasurable  for  those  who  do  not  nave  the 
distraction  of  sight  in  mechanical  and  un- 
accompanied exercise. 

"In  Sweden  we  find  a  number  of  good 
blind  carpenters.  Denmark  has  done  es- 
pecially good  work  for  blind  women. 
Throughout  Europe  the  movement  in  be- 
half of  new  interests  for  the  blind  is  stir- 
ring. In  Scotland  and  England  it  has 
taken  a  great  leap  forward. 

"London  has  a  successful  institute  for 
massage  for  the  blind.  Three  distin- 
guished London  doctors  refuse  to  employ 
any  but  blind  masseurs  for  their  patients, 
recognizing  the  superirity  In  delicacy  of 
touch  of  the  blind  to  the  sighted.  Ef- 
forts for  the  employment  of  the  blind  in 
this  field  in  America  make  slow  progress, 
but  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  else- 
where this  movement  is  an  onward  one, 
requiring  most  for  its  success  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  as  to  its  undoubted 
feasibility   and    advantage. 

"A  useful  invention  of  recent  times  for 
the  blind  is  a  shorthand  machine,  which 
puts  the  blind  stenographer  on  a  near 
footing  with  the  sighted  stenographer  and 
opens  for  him  a  new  and  perfectly  prac- 
tical field  of  remunerative  industry.  There 
are  public  stenographic  stations  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  letter  dictated  to  the  good 
blind  stenographer  and  transcribed  by 
him  on  the  typewriter  is  apt  to  be  as 
quickly  and  as  accurately  done  as  that 
by  the  sighted  stenographer. 

*    * 

"In  England  blind  students  are  fre- 
quently working  for  degrees  in  the  uni- 
versities. This  has  been  made  largely 
possible  through  Gardiner's  trust  for  the 
blind,  which  puts  at  the  disposal  of  capa- 
ble blind  students  physically  and  mentally 
suited  for  their  work  scholarships  suf- 
ficient to  help  them  through  their  uni- 
versity course.  A  recent  law  in  the  state 
of  New  York  provides  a  sum  to  assist 
blind  students  during  their  course  at  col- 
lege with  a  reader  "The  work  at  the 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  Norwood, 
England,  Is  monumental  in  its  thorough- 
ness and  the  splendid  records  of  its  grad- 
uates. 

"Some  blind  people  are  fond  of  ska£* 
ing  and  are  fearless  riders.  In  Glasgow* 
and  Birmingham  the  wage-earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  adult  blind1  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  recent  application  of 
electric  power  to  machines  used  by  them. 


naphtha   launch.       That    sail    and   conse 
quent    shipwreck    Is    among    the    histori 
and   dramatic   episodes   of   the    organlza 
tlon.      At  first  we  only  had  twelve  blln< 
women  who  had  the  courage  to  go  to  th' 
club,  at  one  meeting  recently,  there  wer< 
as  many  as  seventy.      The  club  is  not  ; 
year  old  and  tt  has  a  branch  in  Brooklyi 
that  promises  also  to  be  an  Infant  Her 
cules.       The  very  fact  of  a  blind   persoi 
having  some  place  to  go  to  where  he  o 
she  must  appear  clean  and  cheerful  an< 
where  they  will  meet  intelligent  and  in 
teresting  people    changes  the  attitude  o 
the    individual,    who    for    years    has    sa 
useless  and  unwanted  in  the  corner,   be 
cause  he  was  blind.      The  same  effect  o: 
bringing  a  blind  person  out  of  his  shell  if 
obtained  through  the  ticket  bureau,  whict 
was  the  origin  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and  which  now  has  ter 
branches,  the  latest  in  Switzerland.      The 
first   ticket   bureau    has    distributed    ovei 
6,000    tickets    for    dramatic    and    musical 
entertainments  to  blind  persons  suited  to 
receive   these   privileges.       We  have   had 
dirty,   impotent  blind  people  who  at  first 
have  been  refused  tickets,  but  who  later 
through  their  desire  to  fit  themselves  to 
receive  them,  have  become  clean,  prompt, 
even  energetic  individuals,  ever  since  they 
recognized  the  great  truth  that  the  asso- 
ciation no  more  than  the  world  in  general 
gives  something  for  nothing,  that  if  you 
wish  to  apply  yourself  to  the  joys  of  sym- 
phonies and  oratorios,  you  must  first  ap- 
ply the  shoe  brush  and  the  tooth  brush 
to  yourself. 

*  j 

*    * 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
parts  of  our  work  in  New  York  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  employed  three  blind 
stenographers.  The  association's  first  re- 
port was  dictated  and  written  by  my  pri- 
vate secretary,  who  is  totally  without 
sight.  She  also  write  this.  She  has  re- 
cently had  a  pupil  who  learned  stenog- 
raphy In  one  week,  when  she  wrote  a 
perfect  letter  for  me. 

''My  secretary  regards  her  blindness  as* 
a  privilege  and  talent  given  _her  by  God,_ 
by  which  she  can  best  prove  to  the  blind 
how  great  their  opportunities  are. 

"There  should  not  be  a  doctor,  or  a 
nurse,  or  a  police  officer  or  a  human  be- 
ing who  has  not  the  importance  impress- 
ed upon  him  of  helping  to  prevent  the 
over  30  per  cent  of  unnecessary  blindness 
in  children.  There  should  not  be 
an  employer  in  a  factory  or  a  mine 
where  explosives,  glass  or  steel  filings  and 
quick  lime  are  used  who  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  providing 
safety  devices  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness to  his  workmen. 

"The  blind  can  be  beggars,  and,  as 
among  the  sighted,  some  are  failures. 
They  can  also,  however,  be  sculptors, 
philosophers  and  architects  in  stone  or 
rhyme.  Blind  people  are  only  seeing  peo- 
ple  in   the  dark. 

"A  brilliant  lawyer  whom  I  had  known 
for  some  time  came  to  see  me  the  other 
day    at   the   office   of   the   association.      I 


told  him  of  a  young  man  who  had  re- 
recently  lost  his  sight  and  pluck.  Before  I 
realized  it  the  lawyer  was  crying.  He 
tried  to  cover  his  embarrassment  by  say- 
ing: 'Excuse  me.  but  I  am  not  quite 
used  to  it  yet.  I  have  just  come  from  my 
oculist,  ou  see,  I  cannot  read  now,  and 
the  darkness  is  growing  quickly  for  me, 
too.'  It  may  be  some  day  for  you  or  for 
me. 

"Blindness  without  opportunity  is  one  of 
the  worst  forms  of  slavery.  Opportunity 
is  the  torch  for  the  blind.  It  is  our  duty 
to  give  new  opportunities  to  every  blind 
child,  to  every  blind  man  or  woman,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  do  their  best, 
despite  their  handicap,  to  develop  whatso- 
ever ability  God  has  given  them. 

"A  recent  co-operator  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  wrote  this  verse: 
"  'Though,  darkness  comes. 

None  of  us  here  may  shirk. 
Thou  Light  of  Lights 
Then  give  us  light  through  work.'  ** 
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interesting  report 

Ion  work  of  blind 

THE  TIMES  is   in  recept  of""a-"copy  j 
of  an  extensive  report  of  the  New  York 
State    Commission    to    investigate    the 
condition    of    the    blind    through    the  j 
courtesy  of  Dr.   F.   Park  Lewis,    presi-  | 
dent   of   the    commission.      The    report 
contains  nearly  600   pages  of  interest- 
ing matter  on  the  work  of  blind  per- 
sons in  this  State.     The  edition  is  well 
bound    and    illustrated,    is    printed    on 
very    fine    paper   and    should    prove    of 
great  interest  to  the  public. 
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THE   CONDITION  OF  THE   BLIND."^  Import  of 

the  Commission  of  1906  in  the  State  of  New 

York.     Pp.  568.     (Albany,  N.  Y.:  The    J.   B. 

Lyon  Co.) 

The    practical    result    of    many    investigations, 

with    numerous    statistical      tables,    and      issued 

with   illustrations   as  a  public  documentary    the 
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EACHING  THE  BLIND  TO  WORK. 


— 


?T  We  have  proved  our  efficiency,  and  it  is 
now  time  for  private  individuals,  the  coun- 
trHEa&S;he  state  to  prove  their  generosity 
r   common   sense,"   said     Manager 
Thomas   Sheehan,   who   has   charge  of   the 
broom  factory  conducted  by  the  Buffalo  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  at  489  Ellicott  street. 
"  The  people  do  not  look  at  it  as/  charity 
when   they   buy   our  brooms  or  employ  the 
men  who  receive  their  training  in  our  shop. 
The  work  is  always   admirably  done.     We 
could  easily  Increase  our  market  for  brooms 
50  to  100  per  cent  if  we  could  afford  to  train 
other   pupils   in  the  trade.     If  we  had  the 
money  to  start  a  basket  factory  and  teach 
the  blind  to  make  baskets,  we  have  been  as- 
sured by  one  large  house  here  that  it  would 
take  all  the  work  that  three  basket  makers 
could  turn  out.     We  have  to  refuse  numer- 
ous orders  for  caning  chairs  because  we  have 
only  a  few  trained  men  who  can  do  the  work. 
"  There  are  now  in  Erie  county  300  blind 
persons.     At  least  half  of  them  are  adults 
who   have  no  means  of   support,   and  whc 
cannot  afford  the  necessary  training.    That 
is  what  we  ought  to  do,  teach  them  useful 
trades.     It  costs  only  $6  or  $7  a  week  to  sup- 
port a  man  while  he  is  learning  a  trade,  but 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  we  can  take  care 
of  one  of  these  blind  students. 

"  Here  is  where  it  would  be  business  sense 
for  the  county  to  step  forward  with  the  nec- 
essary funds.  For  these  blind  people,  sooner 
or  later,  will  have  to  go  to  the  almshouse 
if  something  isn't  done.  The  cost  of  caring 
for  a  blind  man  there  is  $238  a  year.  Thus 
it  would  t  be  economy  to  support  him  while 
he  is  learning  a  trade.  A  trifling  investment 
now  would  be  a  legacy  to  the  county  for  all 
time  to  come. 

"  The  state,  too,  should  feel  the  duty  of 
making  these  blind  men  and  women  self- 
supporting.  Since  1868  the  number  of  blind 
in  the  state  has  increased  largely,  but  the 
appropriation  is  Just  the  same  as  it  was  forty 
years  ago.  And  this  all  goes  to  the  school  at 
Batavia,  which  is  for  children  only. 

"  Since  our  broom  factory  was  opened  last 
August  we  have  taught  four  men  the  trade 
of  broom  making,  and  we  are  now  employing 
seven  blind  men  in  our  shop.  If  it  were  not 
for  us  most  of  them  would  be  in  the  alms- 
house. We  provide  employment  for  five 
chair  caners,  and  cur  teachers  are  constantly 
at  work  teaching  the  blind  to  read  and  train- 
ing the  women  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  other 
formE^fprofltable  employment."  ^0 
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:WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


I Association  Tells  of  Two  Years'  Ef- 


forts and  Plans  for  Future 


A  recorjj  <if  work  in  behalf  of  sightless  men, 
women  arfyl  children  is  contained  in  the  first  report, 
just  issued,  of  the  New  York^Ass^gijfcttBttMfoT  the 
Blind,  which  was  organized  <£fj\ov  ember  25,  1903. 
$t»~*ffo*rts  have  been  directed  toward  educating  all 
those  who  are  able  to  become  independent  wage- 
earners,  but  it  has  a  corps  doing  social  work  and. 
helping  the  sick,  aged  and  incompetent. 

An  important  branch  of  the  association's  work 
is  devoted  to  preventing  blindness.  Its  physicians 
and  census  takers  have  decided  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  cases  noted  were  preventable  and  that  25  per 
cent  were  due  to  infant  ophthalmia,  which  is  the 
result  of  neglect  or  ignorance.  The  remaining  5 
per  cent  of  the  cases  were  caused  by  accidents, 
and,  to  minimize  these,  the  association's  educa- 
tional propaganda  has  been  aimed  at  securing 
legislation  providing  for  safety  devices  in  factories 
and  shops. 

The  history  of  the  association  shows  how  its 
small  beginning  was  a  matter  of  happy  chance. 
Miss  Edith  Holt,  now  the  recording  secretary,  and 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary,  noticed  a  group 
of  blind  boys  at  a  concert  in  Italy,  several  years 
ago.  Impressed  with,  the  children's  enjoyment,  they 
conceived  the  idea  'of  obtaining  unsold  tickets  to 
concerts  for  distribution  among  indigent  blind  per- 
sons. On  their  return  to  New  York  they  organized, 
In  1903,  the  committee  for  tickets  for  the  blind. 
Among  others,  the  late  Carl  Schurz  took  up  the 
idea  enthusiastically.  As  the  members  began  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  blind  and  with  their  needs,  it 
followed  that  the  present  association,  with  a  capital 
of  $400,  was  organized,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  as  the  first  president.  The  present  head  is 
Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

The  association  has  taken  a  thorough  census  of 
the  blind  in  this  state,  classifying  as  such  all  who 
cannot  read  print  even  with  glasses.  Tlie  number 
is  9,585.  Statistics  have  been  taken  of  3,508  cases 
and  "records  In  full  of  the  2,300  blind  in  greater 
New  York."  There  are  reports  on  111  blind  children 
out  of  school. 

The  association  has  reached  404  blind  persons  who 
n<  »ded  ho~  J  instruction,  and  has  given  2,414  les- 
sons. It  has  maintained  a  broom  factory  at  No.  147 
East  42d  street,  and  has  taught  fifty-five  men  to 
make   brooms  and  cane   chairs,   the  output  having 


been  3,298  chairs  and  34,952  brooms.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  women  have  been  instructed  in 
bead  work,  crocheting,  trimming  hats  and  other 
simple  work. 

The  association  then  began  to  teach  more  lucra- 
tive callings  to  adaptable  and  clever  blind  men  and 
women.  Of  teachers,  musicians  and  census  enu- 
merators there  are  six  each.  There  are  two  blind 
stenographers  and  two  piano  tuners.  Besides  there 
are  carpenters,  salesmen  and  basket  makers.  The 
association  wishes  funds  for  larger  activity  in  mat- 
tress making,  which  it  has  found  is  specially  fitted 
for  persons  who  work  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
officers  learned  that  in  Japan,  until  recently,  only 
blind  persons  were  permitted  to  be  masseurs.  They 
have  employed  a  blind  masseur,  and  his  highly  sen- 
sitive touch  is  said  to  more  than  counterbalance 
his  lack  of  sight.  There  are  also  on  the  list  six 
switchboard  operators  employed  outside  of  classes, 
and  an  electrician  and  a  printer. 

In  the  foreword  of  the  report  the  association  ap- 
peals to  the  public  to  patronize  its  stenographers, 
its  massage  and  shampooing  branch,  its  piano 
tuners  and  other  blind  workers.  Those  who  have 
no  work  for  the  blind  to  do  are  asked  to  contribute 
clothes,  money  or  tickets  that  can  be  distributed 
among  the  sightless  through  the  ticket  bureau, 
which  has  already  given  six  thousand  tickets  to 
bl  1  persons.  The  need  of  help  is  to  enlarge  the 
facilities  that  are  already  under  way,  and  friends 
familiar  with  the  work  have  promised  $40,000  on 
condition  that  the  association  raise  a  working  capi- 
tal of  $100,000.  The  offices  and  salesrooms  are  at 
j:o.  118  East  59th  street. 
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COULD  PREVENT  30  PElT 
CENT  OF  BLINDNESS 


A  record  of  work  in  behalf  of  sightless 
men,  women  and  children  is  contained  in 
the  first  report,  just  issued,  of  the  New- 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  was 
organised  on  November  25,  1906.  Its  ef- 
forts have  been  directed  toward  educating 
a!!  those  who  are  able  to  become  independ- 
ent wage-earners,  hut  it  has  a  corps  doing 
social  work  and  helping  the  si^k,  aged  and 
incompetent. 

An  important  branch  of  the  association's 
work  is  devoted  to  preventing  blindness. 
Its  physicians  and  census  takers  have  de- 
cided that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  cases 
noted  were  preventable  and  that  tv-cnty- 
ier  cent  were  due  to  infant  ophrhnl- 
mS,  which  is  the  result  of  neglect  or 
yiuce.  «■■■■■ 
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THlf  UNNECESSARILY  BLIND 


NEW  LAWS  WANTED  TO  PROTECT 
BABIES  AND  CHILDRpU— *~ 


Physicians  \  and  Parents  Held  to  Be 
Carries*  a*nd  More  Often  Ignorant — 
Story  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion's Work  in  This  Great  Field  of 
Charity — Most  Complete  Report. 


To  ignorance  on  the  part  of  physicians 
and  carelessness,  to  which  parents  them- 
selves often  contribute,  is  laid  the  blarue 
for  much  unnecessary  blindness  '  among 
children,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  New 
York  Association  "*  tttf  fii;"A    just  issued. 

The  report  is  illuserated  booklet  of  sev- 
enty-six pages,  and  contains  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  collection  of  facts 
and  statistics  ever  published  concerning  the 
blind  in  this  State.  A  large  part  of  it  was 
taken  down  and  transcribed  on  a  typewrit- 
er by  the  blind  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

"One  of  the  most  important  works  the 
association  found  necessary,"  says  the  re- 
port, "was  a  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  unnecessary  blindness.  Ignorance  con- 
cerning the  scourge  of  infantile  ophthalmia 
is  still  prevalent.  Though  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  large  amount  of  sight  which 
is  lost  annually  through  infant  ophthal- 
mology, one  of  the  most  difficult  works  of 
the  census  takers,  who  have  had  in  their* 
search  the  cooperation  of  clinics,  hospitals, 
doctors,  nurses,  health  boards,  charitable 
organizations,  institutions,  and  the  police, 
has  been  to  discover  blind  infants. 

"The  reason  for  this  is  primarily,  per- 
haps, the  fact  that  the  law  visits  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  infant's  blindness  on  the 
persons  in  charge  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 


and  if  they  can  be  found  and  evidence  given 
Concerning  the  lack  of  proper  precautions 
'or  saving  the  sight  of  the  newborn  child, 
.he  midwife  or  doctor  may  be  imprisoned 
md  also  fined  for  the  child's  needless  blind- 
less. 

"This  leads  naturally  to  more  than  re- 
ucrance  on  the  part  of  these  people  to  ad- 
nit  the  existence  of  blindness  in  a  baby. 
\.s  these  cases  usually  occur  among  the 
>oorest  families  where  proper  medical  at- 
ention  cannot  be  secured,  the  parents  are 
»ften  ignorant  that  the  child's  eyes  are 
.ffected,  and  at  times  are  not  conscious 
►f  its  approaching  blindness  until  it  is 
everal  years  old  and  the  chance  of  saving 
ts  sight  is  gone. 

STRONGER  LAWS  NECESSARY. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  law 
ould  be  strengthened  and  medical  and  po- 
ice  supervision  fortified,  by  an  intelligent, 
ducational  campaign  throughout  the  coun- 
ry  such  as  is  being  made  against  tubercu- 
osis,  these  cases  of  blindness  would  not 
ccur.  They  are  now  usually  found  in  the 
chools,  where  perhaps  the  child  may  have 
till  a  glimmer  of  vision  left,  but  when 
t  is  too  late  to  save  its  sight. 

"Another  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  dis- 
overing  blind  infants  is  the  great  shame 
hat  the  parents  have  of  possessing  blind 
:hildren.  Often  they  absolutely  refuse  to 
idmit  the  children's  affliction,  which  they 
•egard  as  a  visitation  from  God  for  the 
sins   of   the   parents. 

"This  is  especially  so  in  rural  districts, 
where"  often  the  blind  children  are  hidden 
from  the  visitor,  who  is  not  permitted  to 
know  of  their  existence.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  largest  number  of  cases  of 
infant  ophthalmology  come  from  the  coun- 
try districts,  where  often  a  totally  ignorant 
individual  officiates  at  the  birth  of  a  child, 
or  in  the  tenement-house  districts,  where 
vromen  who  practise  midwifery  are  unfitted 
for  their  profession. 

"The  requirements  by  law  that  all  those 
permitted  to  officiate  at  the  birth  of  a 
child  should  be  properly  certified,  and  have 
sanitary  equipments,  would  do  much  to 
lessen  the  occurrence  of  ophthalmia." 

On  file  at  the  office  of  th  association  the 
census  shows  that  there  are  9,585  individ- 
uals in  the  State  who  have  been  classified 
as  blind,  and  2,300  In  the  greater  city,  most 


of  the  latter  being  personally  known  at  the 
association's  office.  From  the  inception  of 
the  idea  and  the  beginning  of  the  work  in 
the  home  of  the  Misses  Holt,  the  report 
tells  the  story  of  the  association,  and  the 
work  it  is  attempting  to  do  for  these  af-  , 
flicted  men,  women  and  children.  jj 


7\ev0    Ho-rK  VJo-rlJi.. 

WORK  THAT  BRINGS 
LffiHT  TO  THE  BU«| 

o 

They  Make  Good  Clerks,  "Hello 

fiirlsi  Masseurs,  Carpen- 
ters and  Weavers. 

EXPERT  STENOGRAPHERS 
AND  TYPEWRITERS,  TOO. 


Miss  Holt  Tells  What  Is  Being 

Done  to  Cheer  the 

Unfortunates. 


•■Light  Through  Work/^the  motto  of 
the  Now  York  A^stfclation  for  tine 
■CMwil)  ■fiats  In  a  nutshell  the  ideals  and 
(methods  «f  'the  society.  Although  the 
invention  of  embossed  letters  by  Valen- 
tin iHiauy.  on  -which  all  teaching  of  the 
blind  is  based,  is  over  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  odd.  it  is  only  within  recent 
times  that  methods  of  training  the 
blind  in  industrial  occupations  have 
been    developed.        That    these    methods 


have  been  applied  to  the  bl.nd  of  this 
State,  with  the  result  of  insuring  the 
interest  of  occupation,  and  in  many- 
cases  economic  independence,  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  euthus.asm  and  energy 
of  Miss  Winifred  and  Miss  Edith  Holt, 
the    secretaries    of    the   association. 

There  is  now  an  extensive  cnoice  of. 
occupations  open  to  the  blind  man  or 
■woman  who  is  net  content  to  sit  with 
(folded  hands.  Stenography  and  type- 
writing are  popular  with  btind  girls.  At 
the   of  ition.    No.    IIS 

East  Fifty-seventh  street,  manuscripts 
are  copied  and  ken  down  from 

dictation  by  blind  operators  at  fixed 
charges.  The  work  of  the  hello  girl 
also  can  be  readily  performed  by  the 
blind. 

Miss  "Winifred  Holt  isays  in  her  re- 
port: 

"Of  the  blind  co-cperators  who  have 
been  trained  as  switchboard  operators, 
five  have  been  placed  in  regular  posi- 
tions, one  in  a  hospital  where  he  is  rem 
sponsible  for  all  the  ambulance  calls' 
and  other  work  of  importance,  two  in 
commercial  houses,  one  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  an  important  daily  paper,  and 
Dne  at  the  offica  of  the  association. 
1'his  is  decided!!/  the  most  successful 
work  in  this  line  that  has  been  done 
by  any  association  thus  far.  On  the 
staff  of  the  association  a  blind  secre- 
tary  and  stenographer:  is  regularly  em- 
ployed. She  took  down  in  shorthand 
^nd   typed    this   report." 

Other   sides   of  business   life   are   suc- 
cessfully undertaken  bv  the  blind,   once 
•armed  with  the  needful  training  in  the 
'Braille  methods  of  reading  and  writing. 
At    their     factory,     at     No.     127     East 
1'orty-second  street,  men  are  taught  to 
make     brooms    and     cane     chairs,     and 
women  create  the  more  artistic  articles, 
baskets,    beadwork    dolls,     hats,     lamp- 
shades,   &c.      A    total    of    34,952    brooms 
have   been  manufactured  by   the  work- 
is  factory. 
Piano  tuning  is  another  of  the  special 
lartmenta   of  -art   in   which   blindness 
>    handicap.     Blind   tuners   may   be 
I     from    the    blind    factory,    where 
none  but  skilled  workmen  are  employed. 
Owing  to   their   delicacy  of  touch,   the 
.blind     are     particularly     successful     as 
•masseurs.     In  Tokio  90  per  cent,  of  the 
masseurs   are   said   to  be    blind.     There 
.are    several    blind    men    who    have    re- 
ceived   training    at    the    Orthopedic    In- 
\irmary   in   Philadelphia.     This  occupa- 
tion   with  shampooing  and  beauty  doc- 
toring,  is  another  of  t!he  enterprises  in 
which    this    association    has    interested 
itself     with    a    view    to    putting    every 
passible    opportunity    in     the     way     of 
those   who    are    deprived   of   sight. 

One  of  their  barbers  is  now  carrying 
on° a  flourishing  trade  in  Brooklyn  ana 
has    never   been    known    to    cat   a   cus- 

^TnTwork  of  the  Commission  for  in- 
vestigating the  Condition  of  the  Blind, 
Parted  by  Gov.  Higgins.  ha*  been  com- 
Dieted  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Holt. 
"  The  census  wfcidh  she  made  •  shows 
there  are  6,200  blind  persons  in 
York   State,   and  2,300  in    the   city.j 
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rootilv^^v,   YV.M.,     1  i-y^^s. 


Entertainment  for  the  Wind. 

The  D.  of  L.  and  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  Com- 
■■  working:  in  the  interests  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  will 
hold  an  important  meeting  at  Hope 
Council.  No.  5.  D.  of  L.  rooms,  in  De- 
corior  Hall.  879-881  Gates  avenue,  on 
Thursday  evening-.  April  23,  1908.  At 
the  last  meeting  all  committees  report- 
ed that  everything  points  to  success 
in  evety  respect  for  the  entertainment 
and  reception  at  L<abor  Lyceum,  on 
Friday  evening,  May  1,  1908.  The  D. 
of  L.  and  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  Committee 
will  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday 
evening  next  at  the  Central  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Linden  street,  be- 
tween Bushwick  and  Evergreen  ave- 
nues. The  Rev.  Robert  McElroy  will 
preach. 


Usstott  fgfrattsctiat 
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NEW   SCHOOL    IDEAS 


SEGREGATION  OF  UNUSUAL  PUPILS 
IN  NEW  YORK 


Superintendent  Maxwell's  Doctrination  of 
Bunching  the  Prodigies,  the  Defectives, 
the  Deaf,  and  Others — His  Models  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston  and  in 
the  School  for  Cripples  in  Chicago — "Ex- 
ceptional" Children  and  the  Opposition 
from  Their  Parents  —  The  Classes  for 
Juvenile  Criminals — How  These  Abnormal 
Young  Minds  Share  in  the  Money  Laid 
Out  for  Public  Education 


BY    STANLEY    JOHNSON 

The  public  schools  of  Greater  New 
York,  with  a  net  enrolment  of  095.614 
pupils  in  all  schools,  with  its  large  per- 
centage of  foreign-speaking  children  and 
with  the  multifarious  diversity  of  human 
nature,  present  the  most  interesting  and 
most  perplexing  problems  of  modern 
public  education.  Teaching  becomes 
something  more  than  a  pedagogic  art  and 
the  successful  worker  should  be  an  adroit 
student  of  sociology.  To  make  a  good 
working  scheme  of  education  there  has 
been  growing  up  a  system  of  specializa- 
tion that  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
general  term  of  "The  Doctrine  of  Segre- 
gation"— the  skilful  arrangement  of  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  young  humanity  so 
that  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  secured 
for   all. 

There  is  no  such  concentrated  mass  of 
school  children  in  the  world;  the  latest 
report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation enumerates  the  entire  school  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  as  something  less 
than  19.000,000,  and  since  this  includes  all 
the  pupils  of  private  schools,  it  may  be 
conservatively  stated  that  Greater  New 
York  contains  between  4  and  5  per  cent 
of  the  public  school  children  of  the 
United  States.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
better  field  for  the  working  out  of  new 
doctrines  of  education — and  with  the  ex- 
penditure  of   nearly    $37,000,000   the   past 


year  Dr.  Maxwell  has  at  last  seen  a  sub- 
stantial advance  towards  the  ideal  he 
has  suggested  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  past  two  years'.  This  new  edu- 
cational propaganda  contemplates  the 
education  of  every  child,  whether  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  crippled  or  defective  moral- 
ly, mentally  or  physically.  T'  N  a 
highly  beneficent  theory  of  child-train- 
ing and  substitutes  in  place  of  the  old 
philosophy  of  education  the  more  benign 
doctrine  of  the  "survival  of  the  unfit," 
which  Dr.  Aked,  fresh  from  Liverpool,  last 
year  told  the  reporters  as  he  landed  in 
Hoboken,  was  the  kind  of  Christianity 
he  had  come  to  preach  to  Americans.  He 
found  the  principle  well  on  its  way  in 
the  New  York  public  schools. 
1>R.  MAXWELL'S  PLAN  OF  SEGREGATION 
No  little  opposition  has  been  brought 
against  the  achievement  of  Dr.  Maxwell's 
ideals — and  from  some  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  for  the  common  good 
in  the  city.  Dr.  Maxwell  has  been  a 
close  student  of  the  finer  philosophy  now 
in  vogue  in  many  of  the  school  systems 
in  large  American  cities;  for  much  that 
he  has  been  seeking  to  incorporate  in  the 
New  York  schools,  has  had  its  inception 
elsewhere — in  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  deaf  in  Boston,  for  example,  and 
in  the  schools  for  cripples  in  Chicago. 
But  the  plan  of  giving  a  free  education 
to  all  classes  of  defectives,  especially 
blind  and  exceptional  children — the  more 
pleasing  term  for  defining  the  feeble- 
minded class — has  met  with  criticism  as 
going  beyond  the  normal  function  of  the 
public  school.  It  has  met  with  the  cen- 
sure of  tax-payers  as  usurping  the  place 
already  amply  provided  for  by  special 
schools  supported  by  the  charities  and 
by  the  State. 

The  writer  recently  asked  Dr.  Maxwell  to 
give  a  specific  reason  for  including  in  the 
public  schools  all  classes  of  defectives. 
There  was  no  hesitation  in  his  brief  answer. 
"It  is  their  right,"  he  replied  conclusively, 
"that  they  should  share  in  the  money  of 
the  city  appropriated  for  public  education." 
The  subject  has  become  a  very  vital  part  of 
the  great  work  Dr.  Maxwell  is  doing  for 
the  city;  and  he  speaks  with  convincing 
emphasis.  "Should  any  child  be  deprived 
01  free  public  education  because  it  is  suf- 
fering from  some  physical  defect?"  he  asks. 
"Surely  not.  The  time  has  long  since  gone 
by  when  it  could  be  said  that  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  crippled  is 
an  impossibility.  The  results  of  private  and 
charitable  effort  have  proved  that  these  un- 
fortunates, by  skilful  training,  may  be  made 
in  many  cases  wage-earners,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  many 
Of  the  legitimate  satisfactions  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life.     Why,  then,  should  the  parent 


of  any  physically  defective  child  be  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  charity  for  its  education? 
And  why  should  the  parent  who  would 
scorn  to  accept  charity,  but  is  too  poor  to 
pay  the  fees  charged  by  private  institutions, 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  free  public 
education?  There  is  but  one  answer  to 
these  questions — the  city  should  establish 
schools  for  the  training  of  the  deaf,  the 
blind  and   the   crippled." 

The  beginning  of  this  work  was  made 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  establishment 
of  several  special  schools  in  Public  School 
No.  104,  Manhattan,  under  the  principal. 
Mrs.  Isabella  F.  Wright.  No  more  interest- 
ing laboratory  of  pioneer  educational  work 
could  be  found,  and  the  experiments  tried 
there  have  been  .sufficient  to  warrant  con- 
tinuing the  work  throughout  the  boroughs 
of  the  city.  The  writer  has  visited  these 
special  schools  several  times  during  the  past 
eighteen  months,  and  the  growth  in  efficien- 
cy and  value  has  been  clearly  apparent. 
Particularly  in  the  segregations  dealing 
with  the  exceptional  children,  and  those  af- 
flicted with  a  pronounced  tendency  to  moral 
obliquity. 

TRAINING  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 
The  "exceptional  child"  has  become  the 
most  interesting  and  perplexing  problem  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  generation.  The  i 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  teachers,  both  ! 
the  young  prodigy  and  the  dunce  have  alike 
been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and 
it  is  unly  very  recently  that  any  definite 
scheme  has  been  developed  for  their  sep- 
aration from  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  It  has 
been  a  cause  of  much  friction  between  par- 
ents and  school  authorities  to  report  any 
child  as  a  fit  candidate  for  a  State  institu- 
tion for  the  feeble-minded.  Now  that  the 
term  which  has  carried  with  it  an  imputa- 
tion of  disgrace  has  been  abandoned  as  far 
as  New  York  is  concerned,  and  a  special 
provision  has  been  made  for  such  pupils,  a 
perpetual  cause  of  irritation  has  been  re- 
moved. By  the  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  segregation  a  clearing  house  has  been 
provided  for  all  such  abnormal  children  as 
are  edueable. 

"Exceptional    children"    have    been    de- 
fined   by    Dr.    M.    P.     E.    Groszmann,    the 
highest    authority    on    this    class    in    the 
United    States,    as    applying    not    only    to 
"grades    below    the    average,    but    also    to 
the    higher    grades,    llio.se    who   excel    and 
■  yond  the  capacities  and  possibilil 
tie  commonplace."  The  latter  i 
not  present  difficult  problems  to  teachers;  " 
they  arc  quickly  passed  on    in   the   sen 
annual    promotions,    and,    unless    refn 
Did   criminal,   gain   in    time  and   p 
quickly     through     the     educational     mill. 
Specialization    -s   required    for    those   chil- 
dren  whose  intelligence   is  below   the   hu-    i 
man    norm    and   are   defined   as   distinctly 
atypical     or     p  pical.       Some     of   ' 


these   have    not   advanced    with    the   race, 
but    have    inherited    backwards   and 
spss  all  the  characteristics  of  the  savage. 
They   seem    to    have   been   dragged 
through    the    centuries    unassimilated    by 
the  civilization  about  them. 

Tn  these  classes  from  the  beginning 
books  and  courses  of  study  have  been  a 
secondary  consideration.  Training  in 
the  manual  arts  and  constant  physical 
exerdlse  have  become  of  the  highest,  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  defec- 
tive children.  They  often  excel  in  these 
branches  and  may  be*held  up  as  an  exam- 
ple to  their  comrades  with  brighter 
brains.  The  recent  introduction  of  folk 
dances  in  these  classes  has  proved  a 
wonderful  means  for  awakening  a  slug- 
gish mind — and  to  watch  them  in  the 
mazes  of  these  grotesque  figures  is  most 
fascinating.  They  are  taken  from  the 
school  room  often er  than  the  children  in 
the  regular  grades,  and  by  a  more  thor- 
ough development  of  their  bodies  and  the 
manual  work  are  being  prepared  to  take 
up  some  mechanical  vocation  and  thus 
to  become  wage-earners.  .  For  them,  the 
trade  schools  which  are  to  be  established 
in  New  York  will  accomplish  what  the 
high  schools  are  doing  for  pupils  whose 
brains  may  be  more  profitably  trained 
than    their    hands. 

The  school  rooms  used  by  these  classes 
are  arranged  somewhat  differently  from 
those  used  for  the  regular  grades.  Ex- 
perience has  already  taught  the  need 
of  running  water  in  the  class  room,  prox- 
imity to  bathing  facilities,  movable  seats 
and  desks,  benches  for  manual  training 
and    apparatus    for    physical    culture. 

But  even  in  these  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  an  indignant  parent  often- 
times intervened.  Soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  schools  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  responsibility  for  plac- 
ing a  defective  child  in  a  special  class 
should  be  removed  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  principal  who  had  discovered  the 
need,  and  divided.  An  'inspector  of  un- 
graded classes'*  was  appointed,  and  no 
child  could  be  committed  until  an  exam- 
ination of  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition had  been  made  by  this  inspector 
and  a  member  of  the  physical  training 
class,  who  must  also  be  a  regular  physi- 
cian. With  this  safeguard  the  irrita- 
tion of  fathers  and  mothers  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

The  success  of  the  initial  school  for  ex- 
ceptional children  was  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  their  establishment  in  other 
schools  in  the  city,  as  centres.  But  the 
most  difficult  problem  was  to  secure 
teachers  with  the  proper  training  and 
ability  for  the  peculiar  work  required. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation must  do  something  for  the  train- 
ing of  its  own  teachers — and  as  no  train- 


ing  school  was  available  a  vote  was 
passed  giving  to  any  candidates  recom- 
mended for  the  work  a  leave  of  absence 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  within 
the  school  year — and  with  full  pay;  and 
in  this  way  the  corps  of  efficient  workers 
is  being   increased. 

CLASSES     FOR     JUVENILE     CRIMINALS 

Another  interesting  special  class  is 
composed  of  such  boys  as  had  been  pa- 
roled by  the  juvenile  courts.  Here  a 
finer  psychology  is  rquired  on  the  <"part 
of  the  teacher.  She  must  be  endowed 
with  a  strong,  dynamic  personality  and 
to  quote  Dr.  Maxwell's  words  "must  be 
sanguine,  cheerful,  optimistic,  patient  and 
have  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains." 

In  these  classes  are  boys  whose  moral 
natures  have  been  diseased  by  a  class  of 
men  known  as  "Fagins."  These  men  have 
taken  up  a  peculiar  trade,  right  next 
door  to  the  big  schools  on  the  East  Side, 
where  they  watch  for  the  brighter  boys 
in  the  grammar  schools,  and  train  them 
to  steal,  pick  pockets,  and  perform  the 
criminal  work  that  was  required  of  "Oli- 
ver Twist."  Some  of  these  "Fagins" 
conduct  a  school  of  crime  with  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  pupils.  Their  ostensible 
business  is  to  sell  candy  in  a  small  store, 
provided  with  a  back  room.  They  select 
such  boys  as  excel  in  their  studies,  and 
have  a  good  record  in  deportment.  When 
any  arrest  takes  place,  they  are  dismissed 
on  parole  on  the  strength  of  the  record 
in  school  sent  at  the  request  of  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court,  and  it  is  the  most 
baffling  problem  that  the  principals  of  these 
schools  have  to  deal  with.  Unless  a  boy  is 
found  with  "the  goods"  the  police  have  no 
power  tot  attack  the  practice.  Commis- 
sioner Bingham  has  done  everything  in  his 
power,  furnishing  detectives  in  plain  clothes 
to  endeavor  to  ferret  out  the  principals  in 
this  novel  kindergarten  of  crime.  One  pub- 
lic school  principal  told  the  writer  that  she 
knew  of  eight  establishments — 'headquarters 
for  "Fagins"  in  her  district— and  the  only 
remedy  at  her  disposal  was  to  send  the 
boys  to  a  protectory,  which  is  an  extremity 
they  do  not  like  to  employ. 

The  classes  composed  of  such  boys,  se- 
gregated from  the  others  because  they  car- 
ry a  contagion  as  definite  and  evil  in  its 
capacity  of  dissemination  as  smallpox  or 
scarlet  fever,  are  developing  an  interesting 
and  valuable  system  of  treatment  that  will 
be  of  great  value.  The  parental  school  is 
not  favored  by  the  New  York  school  au- 
thorities, and  it  is  desirable  that  any  such 
stigma  on  the  life  of  a  boy  shall  be  avoided. 
After  the  first  year  Dr.  Meleney,  formerly 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  associate  city 
superintendent,  to  whom  this  work  has  been 
grated,  decided  to  open  an  entire  school 
building   for   these   boys. 


The  principal  of  this  school  talked  freely 
about  her  work,  and  her  adaptability  to  Its 
peculiar  needs  was  very  clear.  .The  Sunday 
school  method  of  reform  is  avoided.  The 
essential  difference  between  this  school  and 
any  other  boys'  school  lies  In  the  amount 
of  bathing-  facilities  and  abundance  of  ap- 
paratus for  training  in  the  manual  arts.  It 
has  lately  become  clear  that  unless  these 
children  are  removed  altogether  from  the 
influence  of  the  "Fagin,"  and  also  from  the 
home  environment  often  an  incentive  to  the 
criminal  work  the  boy  is  taught  to  do, 
there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  reform.  Yet 
the  entire  commitment  of  a  boy  to  a  truant 
school  is  particularly  undesirable,  for  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  as  often  a  fil- 
lip to  incorrigibility  as  it  is  an  antidote. 
Recent  plans  have  been  completed  to  keep 
this  special  school  open  in  the  evenings, 
and  for  a  considerably  larger  portion  of  the 
year  than  the  vacation' schools. 

It  has  become  an  established  principle 
in  New  York  that  the  evil  ways  of  boys 
are  due  to  the  need  of  a  surgeon  rather 
than  to  a  literal  application  of  the  oft- 
quoted  text,  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child."  The  bad  boy  has  been  an  in- 
determinate problem  for  centuries  and 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  pedagogy  to  his  case  have  been  ruin- 
ous. "The  problem  of  the  incorrigible 
and  the  truant,"  Dr.  Meleney  remarked, 
"is  almost  a  sealed  book;  it  ought  to 
be  studied  and  treated  by  scientific  and 
well-trained  specialists.  Until  this  is 
done  there  will  remain  an  ulcer  within 
our  schools  continually  breeding  infec- 
tion  and   moral   deterioration." 

THE    CRIPPLED    PUPIL   IX    THE    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Private  charity  had  done  much  for  the 
crippled  children  of  New  York  before  the 
school  authorities  decided  to  take  hold 
of  the  problem.  For  some  time  there  have 
been  several  of  these  schools,  and  it  has 
been  a  popular  field  for  work  at  the 
hands  of  amateur  workers.  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton in  the  "Fruit  of  the  Tree"  bus  de- 
fined charitable  work  in  New  York  as 
"the  most  subtle  form  of  dissipation." 
Since  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities  to  cooperate  in  this  beneficent 
work  several  have  learned  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mrs.  Wharton's  remarkable 
statement.  In  the  beginning  means  of 
bringing  the  pupils  to  the  school,  pro- 
vision for  their  physical  needs  and  their 
food  and  medicine  were  provided  by  the 
trustees  of  the  charitable  schools.  Once 
the  children  were  in  school  they  came 
under  the  same  regulations  as  the  other 
pupils — the  only  variance  being  tfte 
.course  of  study  adapted  to  their  needs. 
But  frequent  differences  of  opinion  have 
been  unavoidable.  and  JDr.  Maxwell 
frankly  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  plan.     In  the  near  future  several  one- 


story  schooihouses  will  be  erected  in  the 
various  boroughs  for  crippled  pupils,  and 
the  entire  management  will  be  in  the 
bands  of  the  public  school  authorities. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  finer  lesson  In 
optimism  than  a  visit  to  the  special  class 
for  cripples.  A  large  share  of  their  child- 
hood has  been  spent  in  the  depressing  at- 
mosphere of  an  East  Side  tenement.  r,nd 
their  minds  have  become  as  distorted  as 
their  bodies.  Once  they  ride  to  the  pub- 
lic school  In  a  "stage"  as  it  is  called — 
although  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  an 
ambulance  with"  its  rubber-tired  wh. 
and  its  rubber-shod  horses — they  become 
devoted  students.  In  one  of  these  school- 
rooms, which  the  writer  visited,  a  I 
who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  teacher's 
desk  on  all  fours,  accomplished  three 
years'  work  in  mathematics  in  eighteen 
months,  and  soon  secured  lucrative  em- 
ployment and  left  the  grammar  school 
considerably  ahead  of  boys  of  his  age. 
They  are  radiantly  happy  children.  They 
have  a  very  elastic  curriculum,  with 
much  work  in  the  manual  arts  requiring 
but  little  muscular  effort,  such  as  em- 
broidery, making  slippers,  basketry,  sew- 
ing and  whittling.  .An  adaptation  of  the 
new  physical  culture  exercises,  the  folk 
dances,  has  been  arranged  for  such  of 
them  as  can  stand  on  their  feet — and  the 
'cripples'  dance". as  it  has  become  known, 
is  a  scene  that  will  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten. The  room  is  furnished  with  seats 
and  desks  of  different  sizes  and  the 
schoolroom  presents  a  decidedly  gro- 
tesque appearance  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  cripples— some  with  their 
heads  in  steel  -cages,  many  with  appli- 
ances probably  seldom  seen  outside  of 
the  hospital. 

SPECIAL    CLASSES    FOR    THE    T>EJLF    AND 
BLIND 

The  opening  of  special  schools  for  the  deal 
and  blind  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  teachers  properly 
trained  for  the  work.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  send  many  individuals  to  the  various! 
schools  for  these  unfortunates,  and  the 
work  in  some  institutions  has  been  found 
to  be  far  from  desirable. 

I'was  told  that  by  far  the  best  models 
were  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston, 
and  a  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  founders 
of  the  first  public  school  for  the  deaf  in 
New  York  wish  to  avoid  the  familiar  mo- 
tions of  arms,  hands  and  fingers  as  much 
as  possible.  To  enable  the  deaf  to  under- 
stand by  watching  the  speaker's  lips  is  fai 
more  effective  and  less  conspicuous.  The 
best  work  in  this  line,  the  newly>  chosen 
principal  of  the  new  school  told  me  she 
found  in  Boston. 

The  opening  of  the  school  will  take  place 
in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  present  arrangements! 


can  be  carried  out,  in  the  old  Stuyvesanl 
High  School  building,  now  vacated  for  a 
newer  building.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  large  attendance.  Some  time  ago,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  number  of  pupils  11 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  for,  a  census 
was  taken  of  the  deaf  children  in  a  con- 
gested area  on  the  East  Side.  This  trian- 
gular section,  bounded  by  the  Bowers,  East 
Eighth  and  the  East  RJver,  returned  the 
surprising  number  of  seven  hundred  .deal 
children! 

It  will  be  some  time  before  there  will  b« 
any  schools  for  blind  children,  although  Dr. 
Maxwell,  in  his  report  (I  quote  from  an  ad- 
vance copy  I  have  at  hand),  again  enun- 
ciating that  philosophy  of  "The  Survival  of 
the  Unfit,"  says,  "Nothing  has  been  done 
as  yet  for  the  blind.  And  yet  their  claims 
are  quite  as  urgent  as  those  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  claims  of  those  physically  de« 
fective  children  whose  parents  are  too  pool 
tc  send  them  to  expensive  private  schools, 
and  too  self-respecting  to  send  them  ta 
charitable  institutions,  cannot  be  ignored 
by    the   educational    authorities." 

One  of  the  most  successful  movements 
for  the  blind  has  been  under  way  in  tha 
city  for  something  over  a  year  under  the 
auspices  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  and  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  the  outgrowth  of  a  bureau  for  furnish- 
ing to  the  blind  the  tickets  remaining  un« 
sold  at  concerts  and  operas.  Only  a  fe^i 
weeks  ago  this  association  opened  a  school 
for  adult  blind,  and  has  been  training  ste- 
nographers and  telephone  operators,  wh<: 
have  already  secured  work  and  are  earning 
independent  incomes.  Miss  Holt's  work  is 
doing  much  to  make  possible  the  opening 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  has  been  « 
close  observer  of  her  work. 

SOME  OTHER  SPECIAL,  FEATURES  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK  SCHOOLS 
Three  other  special  departments  in  tha 
schools  of  New  York  that  are  being  adopt- 
ed elsewhere,  especially  in  the  large  cities 
in  New  Jersey,  are  the  courses  of  publk 
lectures,  the  "recreation  centres"  and  tha 
school  libraries.  The  free  lectures  last  yeai 
cost  the  city  $71,488.17.  During  the  weeks 
of  the  late  fall,  the  winter  and  early  spring 
lectures  are  given  every  evening  in  tha 
week  in  the  assembly  halls  of  the  school 
buildings  and  in  other  places.  They  were 
primarily  intended  to  instruct  the  newei 
citizens  who  form  the  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion that  arrives  by  sea.  The  topics  chosen 
embrace  almost  every  field  of  human 
achievement — history,  science  and  literature 
— and  the  attendance,  is  amazing.  The  bettei 
evening  papers  give  the  announcements, 
and  it  would  be  a  remarkable  individual 
who  would  not  find  something  of  interest  in 
the  abundant  list  of  subjects. 


The  "Recreation  Centres''  are  a  dis- 
tinctly New  York  creation,  as  a  public  ed- 
ucator. They  are  maintained  separately 
for  boys  and  girls,  although  the  latter 
are  urged  to  invite  their  young  men 
friends  on  the  evenings  when  dancing 
or  other  entertainments  are  permitted. 
The  chief  aim  is  to  make  the  chosen 
places  so  truly  recreative  in  character 
as  to  be  an  effective  rival  to  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  dance  hall  and  the  nickel 
theatre.  They    have     been     successful 

enough  in  some  parts  of  the  city  to  close 
up   some   of  the   dance  halls. 

For  these  recreation  centres  teachers 
are  paid,  and  required  to  pass  examina- 
tions as  in  any  other  department.  There 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
thirty-one  of  these  centres  for  boys 
throughout  the  boroughs  of  the  city,  and 
it  there  was  an  attendance  of  250  in 
each  one,  there  were  nearly  8000  school 
boys  in  New  York  on  the  night  of  this 
visit  kept  from  the  degrading  influence 
of  the  metropolitan  street  life  at  night. 
Seven  teachers  were  employed  in  this 
one  recreation  centre,  and  all  the  newest 
magazines,  furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York  were  kept  on  file.  The  school 
libraries,  of  course,  are  not  an  unusual 
feature  of  public  school  life,  although 
few  towns  spend  proportionately  as  much 
as  New  York.  The  latest  figures  at  hand 
for  last  year  show  that  $49,274.12  was  ex- 
pended for  school  libraries  last  year. 
An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection, 
and  one  that  shows  the  wholesome  ten- 
dency of  these  young  readers,  is  the 
leadership  of  "Little  "Women"  as  a  ju- 
venile favorite.  The  entire  circulation  of 
these  libraries  last  year  was  nearly  six 
millions — an  average  of  almost  ten  books 
a   year  for  each  child. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  INFLUENCE  « 
The  substructure  of  this  most  rounded 
and  comprehensive  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  world  was  laid  during 
the  celebrated  Strong  administration. 
Mayor  Strong,  whose  life  began  in  An- 
dover.  Mass.,  appreciated  the  value  of 
New  England  educators.  Much  of  the  de- 
velopment of  these  schools  has  been  due 
to  the  men  lie  imported — notably  Dr. 
Andrew  W,  Edson,  at  one  time  an  agent 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
and  Dr.  Clarence  E.  Meleney,  whose  work  in 
founding  the  summer  school  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  is  well  known,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Marble,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Worcester.  Both"  Dr.  Edson 
and  Dr,  Meleney  have  been  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  working  out  these  problems  of 
specialization — and  to  them  should  ht: 
credited  the  execution  of  Dr.  Maxwell's 
now  doctrine  of  segregation  in  public  ed- 
ucat  ion. 


i^^-'uU   %3„    \qoi. 

I  WORK  FOR  XflE  BLIND. 

One  of\  *4p/i  striking  things  about 
the  report  kt  ih#  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  |he  Blind,  which  covers  the 
two  years  of  its  existence,  is  the  fron- 
tispiece. This  exhibits  "  the  blind  Sec- 
retary taking  the  shorthand  notes  for 
this  report— which  she  wrote  entirely, 
with  the  exception  of  the  financial 
statement,  and  transcribed  on  the  type- 
writer. Back  of  her  the  youngest  home 
teacher  of  the  association,  who  is  also 
totally  blind,  is  reading  her  stenogra- 
phy from  the  Staynesby-Wane  machine. 
Here  are  two  employments  which  it 
might  be  assumed  are  practically  unat- 
tainable without  eyesight,  and  good 
eyesight,  actually  pursued  with  success 
by  the  blind.  Other  illustrations  show 
the  work  of  blind  persons  in  dressing 
dolls,  caning  chairs,  mattressmaking, 
massage,  operating  a  telephonic  switch- 
board, broommaking,  carpentering, 
shaving  and  haircutting,  and  blind 
youth  engaged  in  athletic  sports.      The 

mport  gives  full  and  very  interesting 
Information  of  what  the  association  is 
doing  In  securing  Instruction  and  em- 
ployment for  the  blind,  which  Is  Its 
main  and  admirable  aim,  in  promoting 
the  prevention  of  blindness  so  often 
caused  by  neglect  of  children,  and  Jn 
providing  recreation  for  the  blind.  It 
is  a  most  useful  work,  carried  on  with 
good  judgment  and  untiring  assiduity. 
The  report  can  be  obtained  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  association,  118  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street. 
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A  HAPPY  PUCE 


No  "Blues"  Among  Sight- 
less Workers  of  Brooklyn. 


.- 


Gates  Ave.  Institution   Turns 

Out  Thousands  of  Chairs 

and  Hammocks  Every 

Year. 


The  philosopher  tells  us  that  only  in 
work  is  true  happiness  to  be  found.  The 
average  man  will  let  it  go  at  that.  If  he 
should  ever  determine  to  discover  for  him- 
self the  truth  of  the  statement,  though, 
he  may  tind  concrete  examples  of  an 
axiomatic  nature,  in  the  Industrial  Home 
for  (he  Blind,  in  Xo.  51.0  Gates  avenue: 
Here,  in  truth,  the  forty  men  inmates  find 
their  only  happiness  in  work.  On  the> 
outside  of  the  frame  building  there  are 
signs  of  welcome:  "Come  in  and  see  the 
blind  work."  Among  the  inmates  there 
are  no  women. 

In  a  reverent  paraphrase  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  Biblical  passages  these 
signs  attract  many  from  the  busy  street, 
but  few  chose  to  call.  They  pass  on, 
their  thoughts  intent  upon  other  things, 
even  in  their  leisure  moments.  Still,  if 
they  only  knew,  they  would  not.  miss  the 
sight.  Enter  the  room  and  you  will  see 
the  mental  and  mechanical  operations  in 
the  faces  of  the  blind  what  a  transforma- 
tion work  wakes.     Most  persons  know,  of 


course,  the  acute  pathos  written  In  slgh$- 
less  faces.  Patience  is  there,  and  that 
dumb  submissiveness  and  passiveness 
which  so  strongly  impresses  those  of  sight, 
and  of  imagination.  In  repose  nothing  is 
sadder  than  the  face  of  a  Wind  person. 

Thousands   of   Useful    Articles   Are 
Turned  Out  Annually. 

Among  themselves,  except  while  work- 
ing, they  have  but  little  to  say.  But,  en- 
gaged in  manual  occupation,  animation 
creeps  into  the  faces  of  the  sightless.  In 
this  home  the  "forty"  cane  chairs,  make 
brooms  and  hammocks,  and  renovate 
mattresses.  In  a  year  they  cane  as  many 
as  5,000  or  6,000  chairs,  turn  out  thou- 
sands of  brooms  aud  as  many  hammocks. 
It  is  a  generally  accepted  proposition  that 
when  onp  of  the  senses  is  deficient,  or 
dead,  the  others  become  intensified,  more 
capable  as  it  were,  and  that  in  the  hlind 
that  of  touch  becomes  very  acute, 

"I  have  been  here  some  years  now," 
said  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  "forty"  the 
other  day.  "You  see  I  am  making 
brooms,  and  while  I  am  at  work  I  am 
happy.  Imagine  a  world  without  work, 
without  some  mental  or  manual  work! 
Would  it  not  be  chaos:  would  it  not  be 
one  great  madhouse?  Believe  me,  for,  I 
think,  I  should  know,  that  work  is  the 
secret  of  happiness  and  that  without  it 
this  would  be  a  pretty  poor  sort  of  world. 
There  was  a  man  who  came  here  some 
time  ago.  He  suddenly  bad  been  stricken 
hopelessly  blind.  That  man  was  most  un- 
happy until  he  had  found  work  here;  now 
he  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  us  all.  You 
see  he  has  some  aim  in  life,  something  to 
do  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  Sometimes 
he  whistles  merrily,  or  sings,  like  the  pro- 
verbial lark,  while  he  weaves  hammocks. 
There's  another  man  here  who  wouldn't 
be  happy  at  all  unless  he  was  caning 
chairs.  He  takes  pride  in  his  work.  Dur- 
ing his  apprenticeship  he  was  very  'blue;' 
thought  .in  fact,  as  most  of  us  do  at  first. 
that  he'd  never  be  able  to  learn  the  trade. 
Tbose  born  blind,  of  eoursp.  never  realize 
by  actual  experience  the  depth  of  their 
affliction.  Take  the  man.  though,  who 
has  seen  the  sky  and  the  trees,  the  water 
and  the  mountains,  the  faces  of  his  fel- 
lows, the  whole  great,  panorama  of  na- 
ture, and,   ah!    .     .     ." 


Proficient  Headers  in  the  Home  for 
the  Blind. 

"You  have  books,  of  coarse;  books  for 
the  blind?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  We 
have  many  such  books,  and  after  our 
work  we  read  them,  tracing,  as  you  know, 
the  raised  letters.  Some  of  the  inmates 
become  very  proficient.  It  is  compara- 
tively cany  alter  a  time.  But  at  first  it's 
ag  awkward  as  can  be.  That  process  of 
reading  is  slow,  laborious,  and.  God 
knows,  one  requires  patience,  but  we  re- 
member the  old  saying:  'Practice  makes 
perfect.'  We  have  our  newspapers,  too. 
you  know,  and  then  we  have  lalks  every 
day  at  our  work,  or  in  the  evenings  at 
what  one  of  the  men  has  called  our  play." 

Men  who  know  understand,  it  hardly 
need  be  said,  that  an  agnostic,  or  an 
atheist  among  the  blind  is  as  scarce  as 
b<-ns'  (eeth  or  "leaves  in  Vallambmsa." 
Tiie  blind  are  deeply  religious.  Living, 
practically,  in  the  world  of  the  spirit  they 
m  turally  become  intensely  spiritual  in 
their  mental  processes.  This  was  evident 
in  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
where  books  of  a  religious  nature  pre- 
dominate in  the  library.  Much  of  the 
conversation  there  also  has  to  do  with 
religious  subjects.  It  is  at  their  work, 
however,  that  this  tendency  becomes  more 
manifest,  and  at  times,  as  all  such  dis- 
cussions 'usually  d«»,  rather  heated,  but 
persona],  for  the  blind  are  gentle. 
Eben  F.  Morford  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  home.  For  him  the  blind  have  a 
feeling  of  affection,  for  he  is  their  friend, 
interested  in  their  progress  and  welfare, 
and  always  planning  for  the  betterment 
of  their  condition. 
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The  first  report  of  the  New  York  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  is  a  revelation  to  the  citi- 
zen who  is  accustomed  to  regard  his  blind 
brethren  as  hopelessly  cut  off  from  the  ac- 
tive occupations  of  their  fellow  men.  Light 
through  work  is  the  motto  of  the  association 
and  a  mere  glance  at  the  illustrations  of  the 
report  proves  what  an  illuminating  force 
work  has  been. 

We  ordinarily  picture  the  blind  as  groping 
their  way  through  life  with  timid,  uncertain 
footsteps.  But  as  children  they  make  hun- 
dred yard  dashes,  and  star  ding  broad  jumps, 
put  the  shot,  swim  merrily  in  pools,  ride  on 
merry-go-rounds,  play  ring,  in  short  disport 
themselves  as  happy  boys  and  girls  do  who 
have  their  sight.  In  later  life  they  cane 
chairs,  run  sewing  machines,  operate  switch- 
boards, typewrite,  give  massage  and,  aston- 
ishing as  it  may  seem,  shave  customers  as 
carefully  as  the  most  accomplished  barber 
can  who  has  his  eyes  to  guide  him.  And 
this  ability  to  live  as  others  do  they  gain 
through  work  which  lights  their  darkened 
path   to   happiness   and   independence. 

The  report  tells  us  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  blind  in  this  state  lost  their  sight 
after  school  age. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
report  is  that  devoted  to  infants.  When  the 
reader  learns  that  a  large  proportion  of 
blindness  is  unnecessary  and  the  result  of 
ignorant  treatment  at  birth,  the  plea  for  a 
campaign  of  education  similar  to  that  now 
being  waged  against  tuberculosis,  seems  to 
rest  on  a  basis  of  humanity  and  common 
sense.  That  prevention  is  cheaper  than  al- 
leviation or  cure  is  a  fact  that  hardly  re- 
quires demonstration.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  spent  on  examining  and  treating 
the  eyes  of  school  children  who  might  have 
had  perfect  sight  if  those  who  cared  for 
them  at  birth  had  known  how  to  recognize 
incipient  blindness  and  to  apply  preventive 
remedies. 

The  association's  method  of  educating  its 
proteges  to  the  self-supporting  point  is  full 
of  interest.  Equally  instructive  are  the 
chapters  on  the  various  types  used  in  the 
books  designed  for  finger  reading.  Finally 
there  is  a  Great  Human  Document  by  Helen 
Keller  who  personifies  the  possibilities  that 
lie  before  those  whose  lives  are  dark  and 
who  must  open  by  human  effort  the  doors 
to  progress  that  Providence  left  closed. 
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HELPING  BLIND 

i    TO  HELP  SELVES 

3uffalo     Association     has     done 

some  great  Work  and  thinks 

County  ought  to  help. 

HAS  SAVED  PUBLIC  FUNDS 

iii  ■ 

Costs  $275  to  educate  blind  Man  to 
make  Brooms— Costs  County, 
$100  a  Year  to  keejrhini*       | 

Pointing  to  its  record  in  helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves  and  thereby: 
saving  the  county  much  money,  the 
Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind  yes- 
terday asked  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  aid  it  in  its  work. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Francis  in  the  letter  sent  to 
the  hoard  yesterday  refers  to  two  spe- 
cific cases  undertaken  by  the  associa- 
tion. William  Hoyt,  formerly  an  in- 
mate of  the  almshouse,  has  been  train- 
ted  during  the  last  year  to  make  brooms. 
He  is  40  years  old  and  in  good  health. 
If  he  lives  twenty  years,  by  his  being 
self-supporting,  the  county  will  have 
been  saved  $2,000. 

A  second  instance  given  is ;  that  of 
James  Either.  He  was  taken  from  the 
almshouse  and  is  now  being  taught 
broom  making.  In  six  months  he  will 
be  self-supporting.  Should  he  live  fif- 
teen year9  the  county  because  he  is  able 
to  support  himself  will  have  been  saved 
■)v6r  $1,500. 

The  association  wishes  to  train  An- 
thony Birk  Meyer  of  Alden  to  make 
brooms,  but  present  funds  are  insuffi- 
cient. The  average  cost  of  training  a 
blind  man  to  be  self-supporting  is  $275, 

"We,  therefore,"  writes  Dr.  Francis, 
"request  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
make  proper  reimbursement  of  the  as- 
sociation for  its  work  in  the  above 
cases." 

The  communication  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  charitable  institu- 
tions and  will  be  considered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  on  Friday. 
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jf  LEADING   THE   MJM^ 

jf  In  one  of  her  remarkable  addresses 
Miss  Helen  Keller  has  said:  "The  heav- 
iest l>ur<!eii  on  the  blind  is  not  blindness, 
bu1  idleness,  and  they  can  be  relieved  of 
this  great  burden."  How  they  can  be 
relieved  of  it,  at  the  cost  of  what  social 
effort  and  enterprise,  we  learn  in  in- 
spiring detail  from  the  first  report  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 

This  Association  has  attacked  its  prob- 
lem with  a  zeal  and  efficiency  not  al- 
ways found  in  a  philanthropic  organiza- 
tion. The  society,  aided  by  such  men  as 
Carl  Schurz,  Grover  Cleveland,  Mark 
Twain,  Dr.  Felix  Adler  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  was  founded  in  November,  1905, 
by  two  gentlewomen,  Miss  Winifred  Holt 
and  Miss  Edith  Holt,  who  came  to  real- 
ize the  special  hardships  of  the  blind 
through  working  on  a  committee  for  dis- 
tributing free  entertainment  tickets.  Pri- 
vate charity  had  already  provided  some 
refuge  for  the  blind  in  Greater  New 
York.  A  small  home  existed  for  men  in 
Brooklyn,  and  New  York  City  appropri- 
ated money  for  pensioning  the  indigent 
blind  and  educating  sightless  children. 
But  the  condition  of  many  who  had  lost 
their  sight  was  discovered  to  be  nothing 
short  of  tragic.  Individual  service  re- 
mained to  be  undertaken  by  voluntary 
workers  that  was  not  being,  and  appar- 
ently could  not  be,  undertaken  by  gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  first  services  undertaken 
was  a  census,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Edith  Holt  and  a  State  Commission.  It 
established  that  there  were  9,585  persons 
in  the  state  classified  as  blind,  and  in 
Greater  New  York  2,300.  Full  reports 
of  each  case  were  obtained,  and  the  New 
York  association  is  now  in  touch  with 
nearly  every  one  of  the  2,300  in  Its  ter- 
ritory. Of  these  many  were  found  to  be 
sunk    in    cheerlessness    and    uselessness. 


Many  were  in  the  direst  poverty.  The 
majority  had  urgent  need  of  a  helping 
hand  and  of  inspiration  from  outside. 

The  uncertain  resources  of  the  Associa- 
tion, derived  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, have  naturally  restricted  its  activ- 
ity, but  its  achievements,  recorded  in  de- 
tail in  its  report,  include  starting  a  fac- 
tory for  blind  men,  sending  teachers  to 
the  homes  of  the  blind,  organizing  classes, 
training  and  securing  employment  for 
many  men  and  women,  distributing  tick- 
ets, furnishing  medical  aid,  directing 
men's  and  women's  clubs  and  propagan- 
dizing in  the  interests  of  the  sightless. 

When  we  think  what  it  means  to  be 
blind,  and  when  we  reflect  that  about  30 
per  cent  of  infant  blindness  is  preventable, 
we  realize  profoundly  the  value  of  this 
Association's  propaganda.  Its  services  in 
individual  cases  are  simply  inestimable. 
Where  no  other  agency  existed  to  help 
the  stricken  and  forlorn,  it  has  been  ex- 
pert in  kindness,  and  it  has  made  its 
charges  happy  because  it  has  lifted  them 
into  usefulness. 

The  example  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation should  become  national.  -  The 
problem  of  the  blind,  however  terrible, 
is  at  least  ascertainable  and  concrete. 
"Light  through  work"  should  be  the 
motto  of  all  who  would  try,  here  or  else- 
where, to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
Misses  Holt  and  their  associates.  And 
for  those  who  do  not  possess  the  initia- 
tive or  opportunity  to  carry  out  direct 
plans  there  is  still  the  worthy  expedient 
of  aiding  the  New  York  Association  by 
subscription,  its  president  being  Mr. 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  its  treasurer 
being  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Barnes  and  its  ad- 
dress 118  East  Fifty-ninth  street,  New 
York  City.  *55»* 
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WHY  NOT  GIVE 
IDE  BLIND  II 


Plenty  o^'Buycri  for  Articles 
They  Turn  Out,  But  No 
lyioney  to  Pay  Cost  of  In- 
structing Them. 



STATE,  COUNTY  AND 

INDIVIDUAL  HELP. 


"We  have  proved  our  efficiency  and 
t  is  now  time  for  private  individuals, 
he  county  and  the  State  to  prove  their 
renerosity  and  their  common  sense," 
:aid  Manager  Thomas  Sheehan,  who 
ms  charge  of  the  broom  factory  con- 
lucted  by  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
he  Blind  at  489  Eilicott  street.  'The 
>eople  do  not  look  at  it  as  charity  when 
hey  buy  our  brooms  or  employ  the  men 
•ho  receive  their  training-  in  our  shop, 
'he  work  is  always  admirably  done. 
Ve  could  easily  increase  our  market 
or  brooms  50  to  100  per  cent,  if  we 
ould  afford  to  train  other  pupils  in 
he  trade.  If  we  had  the  money  to 
tart  a  basket  factory  and  teach  the 
lind  to  make  baskets,  we  have  been 
ssured  by  one  large  house  here  that 
:  would  take  all  the  work  that  three 
asket  makers  could  turn  out.  We 
ave  to  refuse  numerous  orders  for 
aning-  chairs  because  we  have  only  a 
ew  trained  men  who  can  do  the  work." 


ASTONISHING  CONDITION. 

It  ^considered  astonishing  that  witl 
rood  upon  brood  of  public  and  semi- 
ublic  charitable  institutions,  neither 
tate  nor  county  has  any  adequate 
leans  of  sanely  caring  for  the  adult 
lind.  For  the  children  proper  train- 
lg  in  the  arts  and  crafts  is  provided 
t  the  excellent  school  at  Batavia. 
lmshouses  are  willing  to  give  the  j 
elpless  blind  food  and  lodging.  But  , 
xcept  for  the  Buffalo  Association  for  , 
le  Blind  and  its  parent  organization, 
le  New  York  Asoclation  for  the 
:iind.  the  blind  man  without  money 
as  no  place  open  to  him  wherein  he 
lay  be  taught  to  support  himself. 
The  sightless  citizens  of  New  York 
tate  are  not  so  numerous  but  that 
hey  could  be  easily  cared  for  in  the 
hops  of  these  two  associations  if  the 
hops  were  only  adequately  endowed 
'ith  State  and  county  monies.  Thus 
ar  the  only  aid  the  Buffalo  Association 
as  received  is  an  all  too  limited  sum, 
he  result  of  private  subscriptions.  If 
hese  subscriptions  were  only  numer- 
>us  enough,  the  association  would  be 
ible  to  help  all  the  blind  in  the 
:ounty,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
mly  a  limited  number  have  received 
he  training  which  enables  them  to  be 
self-supporting. 

Manager  Sheehan,  speaking  this 
morning  of  the  situation,  said: 
NOT  EXPENSIVE. 
"There  are  now  in  Erie  county  800 
blind  persons.  At  least  half  of  them 
are  adults  who  have  no  means  of  sup- 
port and  who  cannot  afford  the  neces- 
sary training.  That  is  what  we  ought 
to  do,  teach  them  useful  trades.  It 
costs  only  $6  or  $7  a  week  to  support  a 
man  while  he  is  learning  a  trade,  but 
it  is  only  occasionally  that  we  can  take 
care  of  one  of  these  blind   students. 

"Here  is  where  it  would  be  business 
sense  for  the  county  to  step  forward 
with  the  necessary  funds.  For  these 
blind  people  sooner  or  later  will  have  to 
go  to  the  Almshouse,  if  something  isn't 
done.  The  cost  of  caring  for  a  blind 
man  there  is  $238  a  year.  Thus  it  would 
be  economy  to  support  him  while  he  is 
learning  a  trade.  A  trifling  investment 
now  would  be  a  legacy  to  the  county  for 
all  time  to  come. 

"The  State,  too,  should  feel  the  duty 
of  making  these  blind  men  and  women 
self-supporting.  Since  1868  the  number 
of  blind  in  the  State  has  increased 
largely,  but  the  appropriation  is  just 
the  same  as  it  was  40  years  agi.  And 
this  all  goes  to  the  school  at  Batavia, 
which    is    for   children    only. 

"Since  our  broom  factory  was  opened 
last  August  we  have  taught  four  men 
the  trade  of  broom-making,  and  we 
arc  row  employing  seven  blind  men  in 
our  shop.  If  it  were  not  for  us,  most  of 
them  would  be  in  the  Almshouse.     We 


provide  employment  for  five  ehair- 
caners,  and  our  teachers  are  constant- 
ly at  work  teaching  the  blind  to  read 
and  training-  the  women  in  sewing, 
knitting  and  other  forms  of  profitable 
employment.  To  Increase  our  efficiency 
along  these  lines  more  money  is  needed 
and  until  the  county  authorities  get 
around  to  help,  private  contribuation 
will  be  very  welcome." 


WOMAN  STARTEfflf 

Association  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
Does  Helpful  Work. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  just  issued  its  first  report, 
:overing  its  work  from  its  formation 
n  November,  1905.  The  facts  and  fig- 
ires  presented  bear  out  the  assertion 
>f  the  secretary,  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
hat  the  association  has  proved  its  use- 
ulness  from  an  economic  as  well  as 
rom  a  humane  standpoint. 

The  shorthand  notes  for  the  report, 
vhich  is  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  76 
)ages,  were  taken  by  a  blind  woman. 
This  is  perhaps  as  good  an  example 
is  can  be  had  of  the  advances  that 
lave  been  made  in  educating  the  blind 
„o  be  useful. 

The  illustrations  give  further  in- 
stances. Blind  girls  are  shown  making 
lamp  shades  and  wire  hat  frames; 
there  is  a  blind  operator  of  a  tele- 
phone switchboard  at  her  work;  a  blind 
carpenter  is  pictured  in  his  workshop, 
and  the  camera  has  caught  a  blind 
barber  in  the  act  of  shaving  a  custo- 
mer. Then,  too,  blind  boys  and  girls 
are  shown  at  various  forms  of  play. 

The  association's  chief  aim  is  to  find 
useful  activities  for  the  blind  and  to 
teach  the  blind  to  adopt  them  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  or  of  recreation. 
The  idea  had  its  start  in  giving  the 
blind  free  tickets  for  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  and  her  sister, 
Miss  Edith  Holt,  both  of  whom  have 
devoted  most  of  their  time  for  many 
years  to  the  work  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  blind,  were  attending 
a  concert  in  Italy  some  years  ago 
when  they  noticed  the  evident  delight 
which  some  blind  boys  took  in  the 
music.  Through  their  efforts  the 
committee  for  tickets  for  the  blind  was 
formed  in   1903. 

The  Misses  Holt  opened  an  office  In 
their  own  house,  where  they  inter- 
viewed the  blind  persons  who  applied 
for  free  admittance  to  concerts  or 
theatrical  performances.  They  found 
that  many  of  these  persons  eagerly 
sought  distraction  from  their  dreary 
lives  and  they  realized  the  importance 


of  giving  them  opportunities  for  work 
and  of  teaching  them  how  to  become 
wage -earners. 

The  association  began  its  industrial 
work  in  the  home  of  the  Misses  Holt 
in  East  78th  street,  but  it  now  has  of- 
fices, salesrooms  and  class  rooms  in  its 
own  building,  at  118  East  59th  street, 
and  a  factory  for  blind  men  at  147 
East  4 2d  street. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  reports  that  one 
of  the  most  important  undertakings  of 
the  association  is  a  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness. 
The  eyesight  of  many  babies  could  be 
saved,  she  says,  if  proper  treatment 
were  supplied  before  it  was  too  late. 
Miss  Holt  declares  that  if  proper  of- 
ficial precautions  were  adopted  and 
enforced,  and  if  the  public  would  co- 
operate, the  needless  blindness,  which 
the  assoo'c  t'on's  experts  find  exceeds 
*0  per  dint,  would  be  prevented  and 
there  would  be  little  scope  for  nurser- 
ies or  schools  for  the  blind. 


THE  BLIND  BLESS 

THE  WEDDING  OE 

THEIR  BELOVED 

PATRONESS 

Marriage  of  jhiss  Edith  Holt  Last  Week  Recalls  Her 
Unsfenish  Devotion  to  the  Sightless 

Ones  of  the  City. 

» 

TOOK*   THEIR     CENSUS     FOR    THE     STATE 


How  Appearance  of  Afflicted  Youths  at  Concert  in  Italy 

Inspired  Daughter  of  Wealthy  Publisher  to 

Organize  Noble  Charity. 

POINT  and  Braille  have  announced  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  world  by 
this  time  the  marriage  of  Miss  Edith 
Holt,  friend  and  patron  of  the  sight- 
less, to  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bloodgood,  of 
Baltimore. 
She  Is  known  wherever  they  who  cannot 
iee  trace  the  printed  page,  for  she  and  her 
Bister,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  have  done  prob- 
ably more  than  any  two  women  living  to 
Improve  the  status  of  those  for  whom 
there  is  no  dawn.  No  happier  guests i  were  i 
present  at  her  wedding  last  week  than  a  I 
group  of  the  blind  whom  she  had  be- 
friended; no  gift  was  more  highly J>rized 
than  a  relief  portrait  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler who  has  achieved  wonderful  intellec- 
tual progress,  all  hough  deprived  from 
birth  of  both  hearing  and  sight. 


The  Misses  Holt,  daughters  of  Mr.  Henry 
Holt,  the  publisher,  became  Interested  In 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  through  a  cir- 
cumstance so  casual  that  it  "would  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  less  sympa- 
thetic observers.  Yet  it  was  a  stray  glance 
which  was  the  begiuning  of  a  brilliantly 
successful  humanitarian  work. 

They  were  attending  a  concert  in  Italy 
five  years  ago  when  they  were  near  some 
blind  boys.  The  pleasure  which  the  sight- 
less auditors  derived  from  the  music  was 
evident  on  their  faces.  The  house  was 
scarcely  filled,  and  here  and  there  were 
blocks  of  empty  seats.  This  suggested  to 
the  Misses  Holt  the  idea  that  there  must 
be  at  many  a  concert  places  which  might 
as  well  be  filled  by  the  blind  who  are  buffl- 
.ciently  well  garbed  to  appear  in  public, 
..  \  On  their  return  to  this  country  they 
lost  no  time  In  carrying  out  their  idea. 
They  saw  the  managers  of  concerts  and 
of  theatres  and  received  cordial  co-opera- 
"flon.  They  sent  notes  also  to  their  friends 
asking  them  to  send  tickets  which  they 
may  have  been  prevented  from  using.  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch  gave  the  bureau  the  use 
o;'  the  office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society  and 
from  there  the  tickets  were  sent. 

Success  attended  the  experiment  from 
the  first,  and  within  a  few  months  th« 
Misses  Holt  became  so  thoroughly  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  they  prepared  an 
6ffice  for  it  in  their  own  home,  at  No. 
41  East  Seventy-eighth  street-  The  plan 
has  been  worked  out  in  many  different 
directions  since,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  bureau  more  than  six  thousand 
tickets  are  distributed  annually. 

Few  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  en- 
deavors which  have  been  made  to  lighten 
the  lot  of  the  blind  can  realize  the  pleasure 
which  has  been  given  by  this  bureau. 
The  sightless  are  especially  sensitive  to 
the}  impi-essions  received  from  music,  and 
therefore  tickets  for  concert  and  opera 
..are  especially  welcome.  Again  they  are 
peculiarly  sensitive  about  their  personal 
appearance,  and  they  will  go  to  no  enter- 
tainment unless  they  feel  quite  sure  that 
they  are  not  unduly  conspicuous  by  reason 
of  not  being  properly  dressed.  To  meet 
these  conditions  the  Misses  Holt  divided 
those  who  received  tickets  from  the  bu- 
i-eau  into  various  groups  based  upon 
their  appearance  and  their  raiment.  A.  A. 
for  example  was  for  those  who  had  even- 
ing dress  and  were  adapted  to  appearing 
in  the  dress  circle  without  causing  any 
comment. 

Among  the  blind  there  are  many  who 
were  once  in  affluent  circumstances.  If 
they  Bid  not  have  the  kind  of  garments 
adapted  for  appearing  at  some  high  class 
entertainment  in  the  best  seats  some  way 
was  found  of  providing  suitable  garb  for 
them.  Frequently  clothing  of  the  best 
material  and  only  slightly  worn  is  sent 
to    the    bureau.     The    various    groups    of 


concert  and  theatregoers  are  constantly 
being  rearranged  by  the  superintendent, 
and  the  persons  in  ^each  ary  assigned  to 
various  parts  of  the  houses. 

NOT  A  SINGLE  COMPLAINT. 

If  one  of  the  blind  friends  has  not  the 
right  kind  of  clothes  for  the  ochestra  he 
is  sent  to  the  balcony  or  the  family  circle. 
The  bureau  does  not  wish  to  spoil  the  har- 
mony of  the  appearance  of  the  house  of 
the  theatrical  manager  who  is  so  kind  as 
to  give  tickets.  In  all  the  career  of  the 
bureau  not  a  single  complaint  has  been 
made  concerning  any  of  the  sightless  ones 
who  have  attended  the  performances.  Each 
blind  person  receives  two  tickets,  one  for 
himself  and  one  for  a  friend  who  can  see, 
so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  escorts  for  them.  They  are 
asked  to  be  in  their  seats  a  few  mikutes 
before  the  raising  of  the  curtain. 

Sometimes  tickets  are  received  three  and 
four  days  in  advance  when  the  work  of 
distribution  can  be  accomplished  by  mail. 
When  they  are  not  sent  until  the  afternoon 
preceding,  the  performance  it  requires 
quick  messenger  service  to  keep  them 
from  going  to  waste.  Although  most  of 
the  blind  prefer  concerts  and  opera  there 
are  scores  of  them  who  prefer  plays.  If 
they  have  a  little  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  characters  they  can  fol- 
low the  plot  by  the  dialogue,  where  such 
a  thing  is  possible,  and  enjoy  the  bright 
lines  as  well  as  any  one.  The  work  %£  the 
bureau,  which  is  now  only  an  incident  of 
a  far  reaching  movement  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  has  been  extended  to  other 
countries,  and  there  are  nine  such  bureaus 
now  in  existence.  Several  of  these  are 
in  Germans',  France,  Italy  and  England. 

In  organizing  the  bureau  the  Misses  Holt 
found  that  there  was  need  of  radical  re- 
form in  the  then  prevailing  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  and  of  assisting  them. 

It  has  been  the  habit  to  pet  and  coddle 
the  blind.  Men  and  women  of  mature 
years  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
sightless  were  referred  to  as  "children." 
A  mother  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  her 
middle  aged  blind  son  as  "the  poor  child." 
-Many  of  the  blind  were  naturally  mentally 
alert,  but  they  had  no  real  occupation,  ex- 
0  sit  at  street  >  l  offer  lead 

pencils  for  sale  or  to  resort  to  other 
methods  which  were  no  better  than  beg- 
gary. Indeed,  it  was  believed  by  some 
philanthropists  that  it  was  cruel  to  ask 
the  blind  to  labor. 

The  Misses  Holt  held  to  the  opposite 
1  theory,  that  it  was  cruel  to  withhold  from 
them  the  privilege  of  being 'Self-supporting 
and   8  .n?.     They   made    a    thor- 

ough study  of  the  economic  questions  in- 
volved, and  the  residt  was  the  founding 
| of  the  New  Tor!,  ion  for  the  Blind, 

!  which   took  place  at  their  house    in  1906. 
The  object  of  the  association  was  the  fit- 
ting of   the  blind  for  taking  their  places 
in  the  community  as  contented  wage  i 
ers.    Tiie   Committee  for  Tickets   for   the 


Blind  was  forthwith  amalgamated  withl 
the    n<  lization.      The    association 

has  now  a  factory  in  East  Forty-second 
street  and  also  an  office  and  salesx*oom  at 
No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth  street. 

The  blind  are  taught  basket  making-, 
weaving,  carving,  toy  making,  sculpture 
and  many  more  trades  which,  until  quite 
recently,  it  was  believed  they  could  not 
possibly  have  learned.  Beadwork  for  gas 
and  electric  fixtures,  carving  and  numer- 
ous other  articles  which  are  made  with 
difficulty  even,  by  persons  with  all  their 
senses  are  now  turned  out  by  the  blind 
who  are  under  the  direction  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Many  of  the  sightless  pupils  of 
the  organization  have  obtained  employ- 
ment as  switchboard  operators  in  offices 
and  in  telephqne  exchanges,  an  occupa- 
tion in  which  their  acute  hearing  is  of 
great  value.  Typewriting  and  stenography 
are  taken  up  by  the  blind  with  facility, 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  office  helpers 
in  the  city  is  a  blind  man.  who  takes  dic- 
tation on  an  ordinary  typewriter  from  a 
phonograph.  He  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary 
which  many  a  man  endowed  with  sight 
would  consider  himself  fortunate  in  re- 
ceiving. 

Starting  with  a  fund  of  $400  the  asso- 
ciation has  through  various  means  ex- 
tended its  property  and  now  is  able  to 
do  efficient  work  both  in  teaching  the 
blind  and  in  selling  the  articles  they 
manufacture.  It  has  the  patronage  and 
assistance  of  well  known  men  through- 
out the  country.  At  Its  first  public 
meeting  held  In  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
two  years  ago  addresses  yere  made  by 
Dr.  Samuel  L,.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain) 
and  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  formerly  Am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This 
meeting  did  much  to  arouse  public  in- 
terest in  the  wTorthy  enterprise. 

The  necessity  of  being  more  In  touch 
with  the  blind  was  Impressed  upon  the 
Misses  Holt  in  connection  with  their 
labors  In  behalf  of  the  sightless  and 
largely  through  their  earnest  represen- 
tations a  bill  was  passed  by  the  .Legls- 
reating  a  commission  to  Investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  blind  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Miss  iSVllth  Holt, 
who  had  as  corresponding  secretary 
done  much  of  the  executive  work  of  the 
ticket  bureau,  undertook  the  compila- 
tion of  the  census  of  the  blind. 

This  important  enterprise  has  been 
completed  011I3'  recently  after  nearly 
two  years  of  toil.  She  took  control  ofl 
all  its  details  and  without  any  salary 
from  the  State  undertook  this  Herculean 
task.  The  census  was  compiled  from  re- 
turns of  the  police  courts,  of  the  public 
charities  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  and  from  numerous  other 
sources.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to 
make  a  canvass  of  every  one  in  the  entire 
State.  Wherever  the  agents  of  the  as- 
sociation saw  a  blind  man  in  the  street 


OIRLS    MAKING  LAMP  SHADE  AND  WiR£  HAT 
)-'J?AME  ATTHE  NEWVORX  ASSQC1AT!QK  TOR  THE  6UNC 


ftUNO  SWJTCHBOARD    OP£fcATOR 
OF  TH&  ASSOCIATION » WHO  *C££S>S  Hffje 
CAlU     IN  OXAIU.K       O-      «Qk     «*>    < 

or  were  able  to  find  places  where  the 
blind  were  they  obtained  from  them  all 
the  information  they  could. 

When  addresses  were  turned  in  from 
the  various  agencies  the  census  takers 
verified  each  one.  They  often  found  the 
names  and  addresses  both  wrong,  but 
such  records  as  they  could  obtain  gave 
clews  for  investigation.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  obtain  every  detail  before  the 
tabulation  of  the  returns  could  proceed. 


She   and   Her   Sister   Started 

Bureau  for  Giving  Opera 

and  Theatre  Tickets. 


AIDED  THE  UNFORTUNATE 

-— • — i — 

Brought  Sunshine   Into  Many  Lives 

by  Teaching-  Lessons  of  Self 

Support. 


FOUNDED  BLIND  MAN'S  CLUB 


Gave  Association  a  Home  Until  Permanent 

Quarters  Could  Be  Located  and 

Properly  Fitted  Up. 

OCCUPATIONS     FOR    THE    BLIND    MADE 
POSSIBLE     BY     INTELLIGENT     PHILANTHROPY 


IVU5S    CDITW   HOLT 


VHB    TTRST  CENSUS  BUREAU  OF  THE  NEVYDI?K    STAT*    COMMfSSfOtf  TOR  TH1 
fcUWD  IMTWS.  VTUD lO    or  A.Pr*VATB  HOUSE    O    <» 


STANDING 

©f?OAD->rtJfvl 

BY  THE  PUPILS  OPT 

fNSTITC/TC  POR  THfi  e£lN&, 

OVERBROOK    PA. 


1  To  this  work  the  Misses  Holt  devoted 
themselves.  They  even  gave  up  a  large 
pait  of  their  own  house  to  the  census 
bureau.  The  material  for  the  ceneus  Is 
now  the  property  of  the  State,  although 
for  the  present  it  is  stored  in  the  rooms 
of  the  association  in  East  Fifty-ninth 
street.  The  reports  fill  a  large  volume, 
which  is  elaborately  illustrated  with 
photographs,  in  which  the  blind  were 
represented  as  engaged  in  their  new  occu- 
pations. The  results  of  the  taking  of  the 
blind  census  were  many  and  far  reaching, 
and  furnished  the  State  with  statistioB 
and  facts  on  which  any  further  legislation 
in  the  interest  and  aid  of  the  blind  may- 
be based. 

SEVERAL  -STUDENTS  IN  COLUMBIA. 

Another  important  means  of  aiding  tha 
blind  started  by  the  Misses  Holt  was  the 
Blind  Men's  Self-Improvement  dub,  which 
is  made  up  of  earnest  men,  both  j-oung 
and  aged,  who  are  constantly  acquiring 
knowledge  and  fitting  themselves  for 
greater  usefulness.  Several  of  them  are 
students  in  Columbia  University,  where 
they  have  achieved  brilliant  records  for 
scholarship  and  at  the  same  time  have 
supported,  themselves  while  studying. 

In  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  ie  the 
president.  The  first  president  way  Dr.  .Ly- 
man Abbott,  who  officiated  at  the  wedding 
of  Miss  Holt.  Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  the 
secretary  and  at  times  has  been  the  treas- 
urer, and  largely  through  h6r  influence 
the  flnanoial  affairs  of  the  institution  have 
been  kept  on  a  sound  basis.  Miss  Edith 
Holt  was  devoted  to  the  details  of  tin- 
management  of  the  ticket  bureau,  while 
the  blind  census,  which  she  superintend- 
ed, is  Regarded  Lble  achievement 
by  expert  enum 


She  is  a  beautiful  woman  and  is  charac- 
terized by  gentleness  and  tact,  and  I 
blind  Bbe  is  almost  idolized.    Mrs.  Blood- 
good  will  follow  the  work  of  the  a-; 
Tion  to  some  extent,  but  ahe  will  not  ha\ 
the  opportunity  to  devote  much  time  to  It, 
as  she  will  make  her  home  in  Baltimore    ] 
is  probable,  however,  that  she  will  inter- 
est herself  in  the  aid  of  tha  blind  in  thn 
Monumentalu  City. 


v> 


ort  LaiTLct ,    W\e.,   Tlw\.^S 


A  Notable  Wedding.  SF    "    4 

The'~brid/e  of  the  most  notable  New 
York  wedding  of  the  week— Miss  Edith 
Holt— daughter    of    Henry    Holt,    who 
was  united  to  Dr.   J.   C.   Bloodgood   of 
Johns    Hopkins      hospital,      Baltimore, 
Wednesday,     is    distinguished    for    her 
."ucrcssful  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  blind 
of   New    York.    She    and    her   sister,    a 
well-known  sculptor,   have  worked    for 
J'ears  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
blind    in    that    city,    and   although  she 
did   not   return    from       Europe       until 
Thursday  before  her  wedding  she  gave 
two  receptions  to  her  blind  friends,  one 
for  the   women   and   the' other"  for  the 
men.  The  wedding  was  a  most  elabor- 
ate   one,    the   guests    entering   through 
the  "basement,    the   main    entrance    be- 
ing closed  and  the  hall  turned  into  an 
ante  room.  The  entrance  and  the  stair- 
ways were  elaborately  decorated   with 
trail3   of   green  vines   and   leaves,   and 
bay    trees    were      placed     everywhere. 
Trails    of    flowers    and    leaves    covered 
the     stair    railings.        Tables    for    the 
guests  were  placed  on  the  floor  above 
and  also  in  the  roof  garden.  Franko's 
orchestra   was   stationed  on  a  balcony 
outside    during    the       reception       and 
breakfast.    Miss    Holt    wore      a    white 
>:hiffon    frock    over    satin,    the    bodice 
and  sleeves  of  old  point  ^lace,  and  the 
tucked    skirt    bordered    with    a    ribbon 
design   and   orange    blossoms    embroid- 
ered in  white.  She  wore  two  veils — one 
of  old  Limerick  lace  having  been  worn 
by  her  grandmother,    Mrs.   West,   held 
in  place  b.r  a  coronet  of  pearls  and  a 
pearl  necklace,   heirlooms   in  her  fam- 
ily. She  carried  a  mass  of  lilies  of  the 
valley.   Miss   Winifred    Holt,    the   maid 
of  honor,    wore   a  cream   colored  satin 
empire    robe    embroidered    in    yellows, 
and  having  a  lace  guimpe  and  sleeres. 
A    wreath    of   gold    flowers   was    in   her 
coiffure    and    she    carried    yellow    tea 
roses-     The    bridesmaids,     the      Mis?es 
Henrietta    and     Margaret      Bloodgood, 
sisters  of  the  bridegroom,  were  in  pink 
stain    frocks,    trimmed    with    bands   of 
pink    satin    embroidered    in    white    and 
pink,    and    having    la.ee    tuckers.    They 
carried    pink    roses.      The    house      was 
«  '.jb'liately    decorated     throughout    in 
formal   garden   effect*    with   bay   trees, 
greens  and  autumn  flowers. 


WORK  BY  THEBCTNDON  VIEW. 

Exhibition  of  Their  Handicraft  at  Don- 
gltfLHius  Fair. 

One  of  the  ^Swilbi^jJ^he  Richmond 
County  Fair,  wtiich  opens  ^-day  for  a 
week  at  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  will 
be  the  work  done  by  the  crippled,  infirm 
and  blind  who  live  in  the  homes  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  city  on  Blackwell's 
[sland,  Staten  Island  and  in  Brooklyn. 

These  mats,  baskets,  knitted  and  cro- 
cheted articles,  bead  work,  and  illumi- 
nated cards  are  things  in  the  making 
3f  which  the  inmates  of  the  homes  have 
helred  to  make  the  weeks  of  their  re- 
maining Uvea  become  days.  The  money 
that  comes  in  for  the  articles,  which  are 
often  on  sale  at  local  fairs,  goes  to  the 
workers   themselves. 

This  money  they  are  allowed  to  spend 
as  they  like.  Here  an  old  man  will  pay 
for  a  new  wheeled  chair  with  which  he 
can  move  himself  about.  A  sightless  old 
fellow  will  give  his  money  to  one  he 
thinks  is  more  helpless.  Sometimes  it  is 
invested  in  community  property,  as  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  where  a  giant  phono- 
graph has  been  bought  by  the  inmates 
for   the   home. 

The  crippled,  aged  and  infirm  that  fall 
to  the  care  of  the  city  have  not  always 
worked  away  the  days  and  weeks.  Time 
was  when  they  sat  still  and  miserably 
watched  themselves  slipping  over  the 
grave  pit.  In  1003  Miss  Rosalie  Butler 
began  teaching  them  to  work  in  the  City 
Hospital;  not  so  much  that  they  might 
help  support  themselves  as  that  they 
might  interest  themselves  in  something 
that  would  make  them  live  a  little. 

This  work  of  instruction  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  New  York  City  Visiting 
Committee  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  for  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities  and  for  Bellevue  and  Al- 
lied Hospitals.  A  teacher  is  regularly 
employed  now  going  about  instructing  the 
more  or  less  helpless  inmates  of  these 
homes. 


Bostow,  YHaiss.,  KdL\f^-rti£er~, 


BLQODGOOD'S  BRIDE 

FRIEND  OF  THE  BLIND 


SHE  HELPED  MANY  BY 

TEACHING  SELF-SUPPORT 


The  Appearance  of  Afflicted 
Youths  at  Concert  in  Italy  an 
Inspiration  to  Wealthy  Pub- 
lisher's Daughter. 

Point  and  Braille  have  announced  to  the 
blind  throughout  the  world  by  this  time 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  Holt,  friend 
and  patron  of  the  sightless,  to  Dr.  Joseph 
C.  Bloodgood,  of  Baltimore. 

She  is  known  wherever  they  who  cannot 
see.  trace  the  printed  page,  for  she  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  have  done 
probably  more  than  any  two  women  living 
to  improve  the  status  of  those  for  whom 
there  is  no  dawn. 

No  happier  guests  were  present  at  her 
wedding  last  week  than  a  group  of  the 
blind  whom  she  had  befriended;  no  gift 
was  more,  highly  prized  than  a  relief  por- 
trait of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has 
achieved  wonderful  intellectual  progress, 
although  deprived  from  birth  of  both  hear- 
ing and  sight. 

The  Misses  Holt,  daughters  of  Mr.  Henry 
Holt,  the  publisher,  became  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  through  a  circum- 
stance so  casual  that  it  would  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  many  less  sympathetic 
observers.  Yet  it  was  a  stray  glance  which 
was  the  beginning  of  a  briUiantly  success- 
ful humanitarian  work. 

They  were  attending  a  concert  In  Italy 
five  years  ago  when  they  were  near  some 
blind  boys.  The  pleasure  which  the  sight- 
less auditors  derived  from  the  music  was 
evident  on  their  faces.  The  house  was 
scarcely  filled,  and  here  and  there  were 
blocks  of  empty  seats.  This  suggested  to 
the  Misses  Holt  the  idea  that  there  must 
be  at  many  a  concert  places  which  might 
a>s  well  be  Ailed  by  the  blind  who  are  suffi- 
ciently well  garbed  to  appear  In  public. 

On  their  return  t<>  this  country  they  lost 
no  time  in  carrying  out  their  idea.  They 
the  manag  ind  of  thea- 

tres    and     received     cordial     co-operation. 


They  sent  notes  also  to  their  friends  ask- 
ing- them  to  send  tickets  which  they  may 
have  been  prevented  from  using-.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  gave  the  bureau  the  use  of 
the  office  of  the  Musical  Art  Society  and 
from  there  the  tickets  were  sent. 


Success  attended  the  experiment  from  the 
first,  and  within  a  few  months  the  Misses 
Holt  became  so  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  work  that  they  prepared  an  office  for 
it  in  their  own  home.  The  plan  has  been 
worked  out  in  many  different  directions 
since,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  bu- 
reau more  than  60C0  tickets  are  distributed 
annually. 

Few  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  en- 
deavors which  have  been  made  to  lighten 
the  lot  of  the  blind  can  realize  the  pleas- 
ure which  has  been  given  by  this  bureau. 
Among  the  blind  there  are  many  who 
were  once  in  affluent  circumstance?.  If 
they  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
adapted  for  appearing  at  some  high  lass 
entertainment  in  the  best  seats  soxtv  w  iy 
was  found  of  providing  suitable  garb  for 
them.  Frequently  clothing  of  the  best 
material  and  only  slightly  worn  is  sent 
to  the  bureau. 

The  various  groups  of  concert  and  thea- 
tregoers are  constantly  being  arranged  by 
the  superintendent,  and  the  persons  in 
each  are  assigned  to  various  parts  of  the 
houses. 

If  one  of  the  blind  friends  has  not  the 
right  kind  of  clothes  for  the  orchestra  he 
is  sent  to  the  balcony  or  the  family  circle. 
The  bureau  does  not  wish  to  spoil  the  har- 
mony of  the  appearance  of  the  house  of 
the  theatrical  manager  who  is  so  kind  as 
to  give  tickets. 

In  all  the  career  of  the  bureau  not  a  sin- 
gle complaint  has  been  made  concerning 
any  of  the  sightless  ones  who  have  at- 
tended the  performances.  Each  blind  per- 
son receives  two  tickets,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  a  friend  who  can  see,  so  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  experienced  in  ob- 
taining escorts  for  them.  They  are  asked 
to  be  in  their  seats  a  few  minutes  before 
the  raising  of  the  curtain. 

Sometimes  tickets  are  received  three  and 
four  days  in  advance  when  the  work  of 
distribution  can  be  accomplished  by  mail. 
When  they  are  not  sent  until  the  afternoon 
preceding  the  performance  it  requires  quick 
messenger  service  to  keep  them  from  gcing 
to  waste.  Although  most  of  the  blind  pre- 
fer concerts  and  opera  there  are  scores  of 
them  who  prefer  plays. 

If  they  have  a  little  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  characters  they  can  follow 
the  plot  by  the  dialogue,  where  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  and  enjoy  the  bright  lines 
as  well  as  any  one.  The  work  of  the 
bureau,  which  is  now  only  an  incident  of 
a  far  reaching  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind,  has  been  extended  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  there  are  nine  such  bureaus  now 
in  existence.  Several  of  these  are  in  Ger- 
many, France,   Italy  and  England. 


In  organizing  the  bureau  the  Misses  Holt 
found  that  there  was  need  of  radical  re- 
form in  the  then  prevailing  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  and  of  assisting  them. 

It  has  been  the  habit  to  pet  and  coddle 
the  blind.  Men  and  women  of  mature 
years  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
sightless  were  referred  to  as  "children." 

A  mother  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  her 
middle-aged  blind  son  as  "the  poor  child." 
The  Misses  Holt  held  that  it  was  cruel 
to  withhold  from  them  the  privilege  of*be- 
ing  self-supporting  and  self-respecting. 
They  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  econo- 
mic questions  involved,  and  the  result  was 
the  founding  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  took  place  at  their 
house   in   1905. 

The  object  of  the  association  was  the 
fitting  of  the  blind  for  taking  their  places 
in  the  community  as  contented  wage  earn- 
ers. The  committee  for  tickets  for  the 
blind  was  forthwith  amalgamated  with  the 
new  organization.  The  association  has 
now  a  factory  in  East  42d  st.  and  also  an 
office   and  salesroom   at  118  East  59th  st. 

The  blind  are  taught  basket  making, 
weaving,  carving,  toy  making,  sculpture 
and  many  more  trades  which,  until  quite 
recently,  it  was  believed  they  could  not 
possibly  have  learned. 

Beadwork  for  gas  and  electric  fixtures, 
carving  and  numerous  other  articles  which 
are  made  with  difficulty  even  by  persons 
with  all  their  senses  are  now  turned  out 
by  the  blind  who  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  association.  Many  of  the  sightless 
pupils  of  the  organization  have  obtained 
employment  as  switchboard  operators  in 
offices  and  in  telephone  exchanges,  an  oc- 
cupation in  which  their  acute  hearing  is  of 
great  value. 

Typewriting  and  stenography  are  taken 
up  by  the  blind  with  facility,  and  one  of 
the  most  efficient  office  helpers  in  the  city 
is  a  blind  man,  who  takes  dictation  on  an 
ordinary  typewriter  from  a  phonograph. 

He  is  in  receipt  of  a  salary  which  many 
a  man  endowed  with  sight  would  consider 
himself  fortunate  in  receiving. 

Starting  with  a  fund  of  $400  the  asso- 
ciation has  through  various  means  ex- 
tended its  property  and  now  is  able  to  do 
efficient  work  both  in  teaching  the  blind 
and  in  selling  the  articles  they  manufac- 
ture. It  has  the  patronage  and  assistance 
of  well  known  men  throughout  the  country. 
At  its  first  public  meeting  held  in  the 
Waldorf- Astoria  two  years  ago  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens 
(Mark  Twain)  and  Joseph  H.  Choate,  for- 
merly ambassador  to  the  court  of  St. 
James.  This  meeting  did  much  to  arowgfe 
public  interest  in  the  worthy  enterprise. 


The  necessity  of  being  more  In .  touch 
with  the  blind  was  impressed  upon  tho 
Misses  Holt  in  connection  with  their  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  sightless,  and  largely 
through  their  earnest  representations  a  bill 


was  passed  by  the  legislature  creating  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Miss  Edith  Holt,  who  had  as  correspond- 
ing secretary  done  much  of  the  executive 
work  of  the  ticket  bureau,  undertook  the 
compilation  of  the  census  of  the  blind. 

This  important  enterprise  has  been  com- 
pleted only  recently  after  nearly  two  years 
of  toil.  She  took  control  of  »11  its  de- 
tails and  without  any  salary  from  the  state 
undertook  this  Herculean  task.  The  census 
was  compiled  from  returns  of  the  police 
courts  of  the  public  charities  of  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  and  from  numer- 
ous other  sources. 

It  was  obviously  Impossible  to  make  a 
canvass  of  every  one  in  the  entire  state. 
Whenever  the  agents  of  the  association 
saw  a  blind  man  in  the  street  or  were  able 
to  find  places  where  the  blind  were  they 
obtained  from  them  all  the  Information 
they  could. 

When  addresses  were  turned  In  from  the 
various  agencies  the  census  takers  verified 
each  one. 

They  often  found  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses both  wrong,  but  such  records  as 
they  could  obtain  gave  clews  for  investi- 
gation. It  was  necessary  to  obtain  every 
detail  before  the  tabulation  of  the  returns 
could  proceed. 

To  this  work  the  Misses  Holt  devoted 
themselves.  They  even  gave  up  a  large 
part  of  their  own  house  to  the  census 
bureau.  The  material  for  the  census  is 
now  the  property  of  the  state,  although 
for  the  present  It  Is  stored  in  the  rooms 
of  the  association. 

The  reports  fill  a  large  volume,  which  Is 
elaborately  illustrated  with  photographs, 
in  which  the  blind  were  represented  as  en- 
gaged in  their  new  occupations.  The  re- 
sults of  the  taking  of  the  blind  census 
were  many  and  far  reaching,  and  fur- 
nished the  state  with  statistics  and  facts 
on  which  any  further  legislation  in  the 
interest  and  aid  of  the  blind  may  be  based 


Another  important  means  of  aiding  the 
blind  started  by  the  Misses  Holt  was  the 
Blind  Men's  Self-Improvement  club,  which 
is  made  up  of  earnest  men,  both  young 
and  aged,  who  are  constantly  acquiring 
greater  usefulness.  Several  of  them  are 
students  In  Columbia  university,  where 
they  have  achieved  brilliant  records  for 
scholarship  and  at  the  same  time  have 
supported   themselves   while   studying 

In  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  as- 
sociation Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  the 
president.  The  first  president  was  Dr  Ly- 
man Abbott,  who  officiated  at  the  wedding 
of  Miss  Holt. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt  is  the  secretary  and 
at  times  has  been  the  treasurer,  and  large- 
ly through  her  influence  the  .financial  af- 
fairs of  the  institution  have  been  kept  on 
a  sound  basis. 

Miss  Edith  Holt  was  devoted  to  tne  de- 
tails   of    the    management    of    the    ticket 


bureau,  while  the  blind  census,  which  she 
superintended,  Is  regarded  as  a  notable 
achievement  by  expert   enumerators.  " 

She  is  a  beautiful  woman  and  is  charac- 
terized by  gentleness  and  tact,  and  by  the 
blind  she  is  almost  idolized.  Mrs.  Blood- 
good  will  follow  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion to  some  extent,  but  she  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  devote  much  time  to  it, 
a-s  she  will  make  her  home  in  Baltimore. 


Ne^l  Not  Charity,  but  the  Opportunity  and  Help  to  Make  Them- 
selves Useful. 


The  first  report  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  covering  the  period 
from  its  inception,  in  1905,  through  the 
year  1907,  is  suggestive  in  its  treatment 
of  the  vital  question,  whether  the  blind 
mall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work, 
or  be  pensioned  into  dependency  on  the 
state?  It  may  be  noted  that  among  those 
who  have  gone  into  the  subject  most 
j  deeply  and  are  conversant  with  the  con- 
jdition  and  mental  attitude  of  the  blind, 
there  is  a  practical  consensus  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  helping  them  to  be  self-sup- 
porting rather  than  providing  for  their 
maintenance.  All  the  stock  arguments 
against  compelling,  as  it  is  phrased,  the 
already  disabled  to  take  up  the  burden 
of  self  support,  were  brought  to  bear  on 
the  founders  of  the  association  without 
effect,  since  they  had  convinced  them- 
selves, by  personal  acquaintance  with 
blind  people  and  by  learning  their  wishes, 
that  these  tended  in  the  direction  of  self 
helpfulness,  especially  in  cases  where 
seeing  persons  had  lost  their  eyesight. 
"The  blind,"  says  one  of  their  number, 
"are  not  idl'ers  from  choice  but  from 
force  of  circumstances."  Two  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  New  York  workshop 
were  discovered  in  the  almshouse.  Two 
others  were  street  beggars  who,  despite 
their   ability    to    get   money   in    this   way, 


asked  for  a  chance  to  learn  to  make 
brooms,  and  though  receiving  a  very  small 
wage  were  grateful  for  work  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  return  to  beggary.  A 
young  blind  man  taken  from  the  alms- 
house, who  is  now  busily  at  work  and 
entirely  self  supporting,  says:  "I  feel  as 
if  I  had  been  born  into  a  new  world.  I 
would  kill  myself  if  I  were  forced  again 
into   idleness."  , 

There  are  of  course  those  who  through 
age  or  illness  are  unfitted  to  support 
themselves,  and  their  lives  can  be  made 
bearable  by  teaching  them  to  read  Moon 
type— an  old  woman  of  80  learned  herself, 
without  an  instructor — and  to  do  some 
light  and  useful  work  which,  though  not 
remunerative,  can  at  least  give  them  the 
blessing  of  occupation  and  prevent  brood- 
ing over  their  misfortunes.  One  unfortu- 
nate, when  sought  out  by  the  associa- 
tion, was  found  to  have  destroyed  her- 
self. Her  friend  who  told  the  story  ended 
with  this:  "Oh!  if  you  had  only  come  a 
few  months  earlier;  if  you  could  have 
told  her  that  she  could  read  and  work 
and  be  a  useful  woman  again,  my  friend 
would  still  be  alive."  Supervision  by  the 
seeing  of  work  done  by  the  blind  is  im- 
perative, but  within  certain  limits  the 
blind  have  proved  the  best  instructors 
of  one  another.  An  important  work  of 
the  association,  that  of  home  instruction, 
is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  blind 
teachers.  These  visit  the  tenements  and 
teach  reading,  writing,  sewing  by  hand 
or  machine,  knitting  and  basket  work. 
One  blind  woman  keeps  a  small  apart- 
ment in  apple-pie  order,  does  all  the 
cooking  and  washing  for  her  three  sighted 
working  girls,  whom  she  mothers  and 
provides  with  a  happy  home  in  return  for 
the  board  they  pay,  which  is  her  sole 
income. 

In  the  New  York  workshop  for  blind  men 
chairs  are  seated  in  cane,  rush,  or  splint, 
and  brooms  and  hammocks  made  in  large 
numbers;  and  it  is  intended  to  add  mat- 
tress making  and  the  willow  weaving  so 
successfully  practised  by  the  blind  in  Mil- 
waukee  as   soon    as   a   salesroom   can   be 


provided  for  these  wares.  The  women's 
classes,  separately  carried  on,  as  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  is  not  encouraged, 
teach  the  less  efficient  to  knit  and  make 
baskets,  while  the,  more  capable  are 
taught  the  making  of  modern  and  market- 
able bead-work,  sewing  and  cutting, 
dressing  dolls,  hat  making  and  trimming, 
telephone  operating  and  stenography.  Two 
young  blind  women  trained  by  the  asso- 
ciation have  more  orders  for  bead  elec- 
tric light  shades  than  they  can  fill.  Arti- 
cles sold  by  the  association  must  be  well 
made,  and  a  market  gained  by  merit,  not 
pity.  At  their  own  building  a  blind 
switchboard  operator  puts  down  her  calls 
in  Braille,  and  a  blind  electrician  keeps 
all  the  association's  belts  and  buttons  in 
order  and  installs  new  ones,  with  their 
connections. 

What  more  than  anything  else  en- 
larges one's  comprehension  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  those  without  vision  is  the  wide 
range  of  their  occupations.  It  justifies 
the  appeal  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who 
said:  "I  do  not  ask  for  charity  for  the 
blind;  I  only  ask  that  justice  be  done 
them.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to 
what  they  can  do."  In  Brooklyn  there  is 
an  exceptionally  efficient  and  intelligent 
librarian  who  is  blind,  and  three  blind 
persons  are  employed  in  a  New  York 
publishing  house.  The  telephone  com- 
pany installed  a  switchboard  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  association,  and  of  the 
blind  who  have  been  trained  as  operators 
five  have  been  placed  in  regular  positions. 
A  young  man  who  lately  lost  his  sight 
is  typewriting  from  a  phonograph  and 
acting  as  secretary  to  a  firm  which  is  so 
pleased  with  him  that  it  sends  him  to 
and  from  the  office  in  a  motor,  and  he  is 
now  supporting  his  wife  and  himself.  A 
specialist  in  stationery  clears  $6  a  day, 
and  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  law  books 
makes  $40  a  week.  Under  the  tutelage 
of  the  association  some  blind  persons 
have  become  excellent  musicians,  others 
skilled  piano  tuners.  A  blind  carpenter 
carries  on  work  in  his  shop,  and  Brook- 
lyn   boasts    a    blind    barber    who    has    as 


much  as  he  can  do  and  never  cuts  his 
clients.  Then  there  is  another  occupation, 
massage,  for  which  their  sensitiveness  of 
touch  fits  the  blind  better  than  the  seeing. 
Three  of  the  leading  London  physicians 
will  permit  their  patients  to  be  treated 
only  by  blind  masseurs. 

"The  new  movement  for  the  blind," 
writes  Helen  Keller,  "rests  on  a  founda- 
tion of  common  sense.  The  blind  are 
poor  and  weak  in  that  they  lack  one  of 
the  chief  weapons  with  which  the  human 
being  fights  his  battl'e.  But  they  must 
not  on  that  account  be  sent  to  the  rear. 
Much  less  must  they  be  pensioned  like 
disabled  soldiers.  They  must  be  kept  in 
the  fight  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  th,e 
sake  of  the  strong.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
the  strong  to  give  help  to  the  weak.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  blind  should  be 
segregated.  America  is  a  democracy,  and 
the  city  of  the  blind  is  everywhere.  Each 
community  should  take  care  of  its  own 
blind,  provide  employment  for  them,  ai 
enable  them  to  work  side  by  side 
the  seeing." 
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HOME  INMATE    , 
TO  TRlf  F0RJJ1TY  DOLE 

Henry  A.  Allen  Insists  That  Despite 
Judge  AspinaH's  Ruling  Me  Is  En- 
titled to  Public  Money. 


Henry  A.  Allen,  an  Inmate  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  whose 
application  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
Charities  Commissioner  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd  to  give  him  a  share  of  the  $75,000  al- 
lowed by  the  city  annually  to  certain  blind 


persons  was  denied  by  Jiydge  Aspinall, 
will  probably  make  another  effort  to  profit 
by  the  distribution.  Judge  Aspinall  in 
denying  the  application  ruled  that  inas- 
much as  Allen  was  being  cared  for  in  an 
institution  he  was  barred  by  the  charter 
from  enjoying-  any  of  the  benefits  of  the 
city  g  charitv. 

Mr.  Allen  takes  a  different  view  of  the 
ease  and  contends  that  his  work  in  the 
factory  of  the  Industrial  Home  is  the 
same  as  if  he  were  employed  in  any  pri- 
vate business.  Some  of  his  associates  in 
the  factory  who  return  to  their  homes  at 
night  profit  by  the  city's  fund,  and  Mr. 
Allen  declares  that  simply  because  he  is 
alone  in  the  world  and  prefers  to  make  his 
home  in  one  of  the  buildings  conducted 
by  the  Institution  he  should  not  be  barred 
from  sharing  in  the  distribution.  His 
friends  are  anxious  for  n'm  to  reopen  the 
case.  In  his  ruling  on  the  application  for 
a  mandamus  Judge  Aspinall  admitted  that 
he  could  find  no  precedent,  but  he  quoted 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  which 
seemed  to  him  broad  enough  to  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  petitioner  was 
not  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  money. 

"I  don't  know  just  what  can  be  done," 
Mr.  Allen  said  yesterday,  "although  my 
friends  outside  want  me  to  try  again. 
Judge  Aspinall  has  rendered  his  decision, 
and  though  I  don't  agree  with  his  views  of 
the  case,  I  contend  that  this  is  not  a  pri- 
vate institution.  My  friends  say  that  the 
only  way  I  could  get  included  in  the  fund 
would  be  to  go  before  the  Charter  Revision 
Committee,  which  is  still  in  session,  and 
have  the  section  of  the  charter  altered.  I 
work  in  an  Incorporated  factory,  and  for 
convenience  sake  I  live  in  a  self-support- 
ing home,  where  my  companions  are  in  the; 
same  physical  misfortune  as  myself,  and 
where  the  conditions  are  such  that  our  ills} 
are  made  as  bearable  as  possible. 

"I  understand  that  the  pro  rata  amounf 
this  year  will  be  only  $48,  which  isn't: 
much,  but  I  am  under  heavy  expenses,  as 
T  am  using  expensive  medicines  for  my 
eyes,  costing  me  $1  an  ounce,  and  there  are 
other  reasons  why  I  should  like  the  money. 
I  am  supporting  myself  as  well  as  I  am 
able  in  the  only  way  I  can  support  my- 
self. Now  it  seems  to  me  the  city  could 
do  a  little  for  me." 

According  to  officials  of  the  industrial 
home,  they  have  never  received  a  cent 
from  the  city.  The  products  of  the  broom 
factory  and  the  revenue  derived  from  can- 
ing chairs  have  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  directors  to  keep  the  home  self-sup- 
porting. As  the  city  has  never  been  forced 
to  aid  the  institution  it  is  thought  that 
Mr.  Allen  is  eligible  for  a  place  in  the  list 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  blind  persons' 
fund. 
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WOMAN  LEAVES 

CHARITY  $150,000 



Mrs.  Emma  A.  TillotSon,  widow  of 
Luther  G.  Tillotson,  the  railroad  pioneer, 
left  $150,000  of  her  ,$2,000,000  estate  to 
various  charitable  institutions  by  her  will, 
Just  probated. 

Among  the  biggest  are:  The  American 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  $5,000;  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  Respectable  Aged  and  Indigent  Females, 
$5,000;  tthe  Home  for  the  Aged,  $5,000; 
Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged  Cripples, 
$5,000;  American  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation, $5,000;  Adult  Blind  Association, 
$5,000;  Howard  MlsBlfln  flnll  -Home  for 
Little  Wanderers,  $5,000;  Home  for  Incur- 
ables, $5,000;  St.  Mary's  Free  Hospital  for 
Children*  $5,000;  Sylvan  Grove,  No.  275, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  $5,000;  Teleg- 
J  raphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  $5,- 
000;  «t.   Luke's  Hospital,   $10,000. 
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The  blind  of  this  city  are  no  longer 
pensioners  upon  charity.  Thanks  to  the 
!  New  York  Association  f^r,  the  Blind,  vari- 
ous fields  of  industry  have  been  opened  to 
them,  and  ere  long,  it  is  expected*,  labor 
union-s  of  the  blind  may  not  be  a  far- 
fetched   dream. 

The  association  has  a  factory  for  blind 
men  at  No.  147  East  Forty-second  street, 
and  an  office  at  No.  118  East  FIfty-nintb 
street.  At  the  latter  place  a  number  of 
blind  women  and  girls  are  employed  in 
many   ways. 

AniO.  g  the  occupations  by  which  the 
blind  are  thus  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood 
are  the  following,  according  to  a  li*st  print- 
ed by  the  association: 

Stenography,  massage  and  shampooing, 
piano  tuning,  chair  caning,  broom  making, 
basket  making,  of  raffia,  sweet  grass,  reed 
and  willow  in  many  varieties;  rug  and  cur- 
tain weaving,  worsted  work,  bead,  work, 
such  as  dog  collars,  chains,  opera  glass 
bags,  lamp  shades  and  electric  light  shades. 

In  all  branches  the  work  of  these  blind 
toilers  has  been  declared  to  be  exceptionally 
good,  and  even  artistic  in  a  high  degree. 

Although  most  of  the  workers  among  the 
blind  are  cheerful,  they  realize  the  great- 
ness of  their  misfortune  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  others  from  suffering  this  afflij^ 
tion,  the  association  has  issued  a  cira(ITar 
embodying  advice  toward  the  "Prev«ition 
of  Blindness  at  Birth."  In  this  p  the 
statement  that  "the  inflammation  fcf  the 
eyes  of  new-born  infants  is  a  contagious 
disease,  which  can  only  be  cured  if  taken 
in  time  and  treated  with  proper  care  under 
a  doctor's  direction. 

•Many  thousands  of  children  have  lost 
their  eight  from  this  cause  and  it  has  been 
found  in  England  that  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind  were 
blinded  by  neglect  or  wrong  treatment  of 
this  disease." 

The  first  duty,  after  the  birth  of  the 
baby,  should  be  to  "wipe  the  eye-lids  and 
all  around  the  eyes  with  a  clean,  soft,  dry 
linen  rag,  and  soon  «fter  wash  them  with, 
warm  water." 

In  case  of  inflammation  a  doctor  shoulc 
be  sent  for   immediately. 


he   VI  est    Ifi-rg^YMa^     Tablet. 

Ocfu  b^v      £^j-  ,.  I  ^  0  <g   

The  X'.'w  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  become  a.  large  factor  in 
the  organized  work  among  the  adult 
blind.  Miss  Holt  is  \\w  active  and 
enterprising  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation, with  quarters  at  No.  lis 
E.  :»Uth  Si ..  New  York  City.  The 
Society  has  created  a  sort  of  informa- 
tion bureau.  Many  useful  things 
may  be  learned  by  writing  Miss  Holt; 
but  I  suspect  a  stamp  ought  to  be 
enclosed  by  the  inquirer. 

JUPERVISORS  ASKED  TO  AID 
I INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUND 

Sup^^William  F^Sheehan  of  the  fac- 
tory 4ormucted^iu*Hler  the  auspices  of 
the  RJifflilJflfcli^gjjflfl  , J»r ^^lLJ^llnd 
ye 

from  t%at  association  before  the  Su- 
pervisor^' Committee  on  Charitable 
Institutions  and  made  a  request  for 
aid  in  the  work  being  carried  on  by 
that   factory. 

The  blind  people  of  the  city  and 
county  are  employed  at  this  factory 
in  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  Some 
education  is  also  given  to  the  em- 
ployes. Arguments  were  presented 
that  as  long  as  the  association  was 
giving  to  the  blind  work  which  would 
enable  them  to  be  self-supporting  and 
not  a  burden  to  the  county,  that  the 
institution  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
amount  of  aid  from  the  county. 

It  was  stated  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  association  to  enlarge  their  fac- 
tory and  branch  out  into  the  manu- 
facture of  baskets  as  well  as  brooms. 
Another  hearing  on  the  question  will 
be  held  later,  when  it  is  expected  that; 
some  definite  decision  will  be  reached.! 


0  {/Co  b^-v-      3  0  „      I^OS 


Seeking     IssistHUCC. 


The  Buffalo  Association  for  thenjjjin 

*rs    in 


will  ask    the    Board   or  Supervise 

iropriation  fo  assist  in  carryin; 
'k  aLifs  institution  in  Ell] 
[  JMpWns  are  made  now,  am 
-  pft-fhrMPHo  enlarge  the  plant  s< 
that\>alkets  can  be  manufactured  alsc 
Supt^William  F.  Shee-haii  has  sent  ii 
the    request   for   assistance. 


Y.  I.  a DEVOTES 

TIME  HELPING  BUND 


NEW     YORK    ASSOCIATION"     AIDS     IN 

MANY  WAYS    TO    EDUCATE 

AFFLICTED. 


in  City  Gropii 


Many  Blind  Men  in  City  Groping  Their 
Path  to  Self  Support  and  Pleasure — 
Boxing  Gloves,  Wrestling  Mat  and 
Punching  Bag  Appealed  For — Story 
of  One  Unfortunate. 

"What's  the  use  of  a  blind  man  get- 
ting up?"  That  was  the  greeting  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  got  when  he  called  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  upon  a  blind 
man  of  30.  who  had  become  blind. 
"Use!  of  course  there's  use!  why  don't 
you  take  up  typewriting?"  "Nobody 
to  teach  me."  "How  can  a  man  do 
typewriting  who  is  blind?"  "I  did  it," 
said  the  president,  "and  I  carry  on  a 
business,  and  we  can  teach  you  at  the 
Association  for  the  Blind."  And  they 
did.  Now  the  man  who  had  lofi 
interest  in  life  is, taking  dictation  by 
phonograph  at  the  Edison  comi 
office,  wher.>  he  is  taken  back  and  forth 
in    one    of   the    company's    automobiles. 

This  president  of  the  blind  man 
sociation  Is  a  cheerful  optimist, 
enteen    years    ago,    when    he    came    to 


New  York  from  England  he  found  em- 
ployment through  the  Railroad  Young 
Men's  Christian  association  at  the 
New  York  Central  offices;  then  he  went 
into  business  for  himself.  Seven  years 
ago  he  became  completely  blind,  but 
he  conducts  his  business,  uses  the 
typewriter  and  spends  a  large  part  of 
his  time  visiting  among  blind  men. 
He  found  that  blind  men  needed  more 
than  anything  else  friends  who  could 
take  them  out  to  walk,  who  would 
read  to  them,  and  help  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  For  these  he 
appealed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  now 
he  has  more  men  ready  to  act  the 
brothers'  part  to  the  blind  than  he  can 
use. 

Another  Afflicted  Aided. 
He  visited  one  blind  man  who  had 
not  been  out  of  his  house  for  four 
years,  and  could  not  read  or  write  by 
the  tactile  nrint.  He  was  supported 
by  his  sister,  who,  by  working  from 
daylight  to  dark,  including  Sundays, 
at  a  sewing  machine,  earned  $3.50  a 
week.  An  association  man  was  found 
to  take  him  out  for  walks  in  the 
evenjng  and  on  Sundays  and  to  the 
blind   men's   club   for   entertainments. 

Mr.  Patrick  found  a  German  who 
had  not  been  out  for  several  years, 
for  he  had  no  friends.  One  of  the 
Railroad  Y.  M..  O.  A.  men  took  him 
out  to  a  concert,  where  he  heard  the 
first  music  for  years,  the  tickets  be- 
ing furnished  by  the  ticket  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  He  .  grew  so  enthusiastic  that 
he-  interrupted  the  play  with  his  ve- 
hement applause.  But  they  came  near 
parting  company  on  the  way  home, 
when  the  Teuton  insisted  that  the  only 
way  to  complete  the  evening  was  to 
take  a  glass  of  beer  at  the  corner  sa- 
loon. The  association  man  would  not 
stand  for  this,  but  they  went  out  again 
and  again  together. 

When  a  lecturer  of  world  repute  was 
to  make  an  address  at  the  West  Side 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  member  placed  his  au- 
tomobile at  the  disposal  of  the  blind 
men,  and  brought  nine  men  to  and 
from  the  lecture.  One  man  was  found 
in  such  hard  lines  that  all  he  had  to 
wear  was  an  old  skirt  and  coat.  He 
was  put  to  work  in  the  workshop  for 
blind  men,  No.  147  East  42d  street, 
Mr.  Patrick's  associates  of  the  Rail- 
road Y.  M.  C.  A.  found  clothes  for 
him  and  acted  as  guides  and  visitors 
for    other   blind   men. 

Athletic  Goods  Aeeded. 
Blind  men  find  employment  in  doing 
those  things  which  people  do  not  ex- 
pect them  to  do.  They  want  to  "see 
the  sights."  Stfange  to  say,  one  of 
the  men  found  satisfaction  in  the  il- 
luminations given  at  the  coronation  at 
London,  and  another  visited  the  exhi- 
bition   at   Jamestown    alone. 


•Men  who  have  lost  their  sight  find 
greater  difficulty  in  becoming  self- 
orting  than  those  born  blind,  and 
who  are' educated  in  their  schools.  The 
greatest  trouble  has  been  that  many 
have  lost  courage.  They  have  not 
ted  that  it  is  possible  for  a  blind 
man"  to  do  anything  for  himself  or  find 
enjoyment  in   life. 

The  men  in  the  club  at  No.  118  East 
59th  street,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Xew  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
want  boxing  gloves,  a  punching  bag 
and  a  wrestling  mat  for  their  exercise 
and  amusement.  Many  occupations 
are  being  "opened  for  blind  men,  such 
S$  basket  weaving,  chair  canhig,  mat- 
tress making,  piano  tuning,  typewrit- 
ing and  stenography,  special  branches 
of  shoemaking  and  even  to  conduct 
telephone  switchboards,  wh'ere  they 
have  become  most  efficient.  They  keep 
the  index  of  their  calls  in  Braille  raised 
type. 

Through  appeals  which  have  come  to 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  its  members  are  to 
sell  brooms,  brushes  and  baskets  which 
the  blind  men  make,  as  well  as  to  read 
to  them,  take  them  out  to  entertain- 
ments, and  do  all  they  can  to  make 
their  lives  more  like  those  of  other 
m^n. 


"Y\  e-  vO     ^\o  -r  Ifv     Tr  i  b  vt  n  ^ 


AN    APPEAL    FOR    THE    INFIRM. 

The  committee  on  th*  employment  of  the  infirm 
>f  the  New  York  ^ity  Visiting  Committee  has  is- 
uied  afl  ^ppeal  f°*  unused  cloth  or  rags  of  good 
luality/fo|  use  la  the  weaving  of  rugs,  etc.,  by  the 
■rippleA  and  blind  inmates  of  the  city's  almshouses. 
The  p^ceed's^oT,Tbe.:«ale  of  articles  made  by  the 
vorkeiV?  are  spent  on  making  them  more  comforta- 
ble or  given  to  them  for  use  In  helping  their  more 
telpless  neighbors.  ...  . 
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OF 
FIELDS  FOR  BLIND 


Special  Government  Commission 

Investigating   Causes   and 

Cure   of   Blindness. 


BIG  STRIDES   IN  EDUCATION 


Causes    of    Blindness;    Remark- 
able Everyday  Feats  of 
Sightless  Persons. 


BY  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN. 
[S/peeial  Correspondence  of  The  Union.] 
NEW  YORK,  Nov.  29— For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  a  special  commission  is  at  work 
solely  on  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  hlindness  and  its  cure.  This 
commission  is  one  from  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  founded  by 
the  Misses  Holt,  and  with  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  as  president.  It  already 
has  its  filing-  cabinets  filled  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  blind  in 
the  state.  When  the  commission  has 
completed  the  details  of  its  work  the 
movement  for  uplift  among  the  blind 
can  be  more  intelligently  directed. 

By  sueh  work  as  this  a  new  world 
for  the  blind  is  being  opened  in  New- 
York  and  other  cities.  For  centuries  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  humanity  to 
consider  the  blind  as  a  people  separate 
and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Modern  philanthropy  reasons  otherwise, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  modern 
world  is  falling  in   with  the  better  idea 


- 


is  startling.  The  new  way  is  to  con- 
sider the  blind  as  if  they  are  normal 
people,  instead  of  segregating  them  In 
isolated  places.  Chicago  has  gone  so 
fnr  as  to  place  them  in  schools  with 
seeing  children,  with  special  instruc- 
tion for  them.  The  plan  has  proved 
so  successful  that  its  general  adoption 
is  being  urged.  Under  the  new  order 
of  things  the  blind  are  being  trained  to 
do  work  that  seeing  folks  have  aiway: 
done.  The  blind  stenographer,  tele 
phone  operator,  basket  maker,  rug 
weaver,  seamstress,  masseur,  barber, 
teacher,  piano  tuner,  mattress  maker 
and  broommaker  are  no  longer  novel. 

.  Blind  Ask  No  Charity. 

It  is  not  charity  that  the  blind  of  the 
world  want.  They  want  opportunity  to 
use  their  brains  and  their  hands,  and 
when  that  opportunity-  is  given  they  do 
certain  work  as  well  as  seeing  people. 
Aside  from  their  industrial  achievement, 
they  have  been  given  a  new  lease  on 
life,  have  found  a  reason  for  existence. 
The  blind  are  glad  that  as  children  the 
municipalities  and  states  are  educating 
them;  that  as  aged  people  they  are 
being  housed  and  sometimes  pensioned. 
But  they  ask  also  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming industrial  factors  in  the  work- 
aday world,  where  they  can  make  their 
own  way  and  find  an  outlet  for  their 
pent-up  energies.  This  the  world  has 
been  reluctant  to  give  until  now. 

The  biggest  strides  in  the  education 
and  general  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  have  been  made  in 
the  last  10  years.  One  of  the  biggest 
helps  given  them  is  the  Matilda  Zeigler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  published  here 
in  New  York  under  the  management  of 
Walter  G.  Holmes.  Equipped  and  main- 
tained solely  by  Mrs.  Zeigler  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $20,000  a  year  as  a  perpetual 
gift  to  the  blind  of  the  United  States, 
the  magazine  has  the  largest  printing 
plant  for  the  blind  in  the  world.  It  is 
printed  in  both  New  York  Point  and 
American  Braille. so  the  reader  may  have 
a  choice,  and  8000  copies  are  sent  out 
to  a   possible  12.000  readers. 

Blind  Proofreader  in  College. 

Blind  people  help  make  the  maga- 
zine, and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Holmes  ultimately  to  have  all  possible 
work  done  by  them.  One  of  the  blind 
proofreaders  is  now  in  his  third 
in  Columbia  college,  and  this  work  Ui 
helping  him  through.  There  are  s< 
blind  girls  assembling  the  printed  - 
ready  for  the  binder,  and  these  have 
not  yet  made  a  mistake  in  their  work. 
One  is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and 
dumb.  She  ns  the  daughter  of  a  widow 
who  is  janitrcss  in  an  apartment  house. 
jirl  had  never  been  known  to  smile 
n  work  In  the  magazine 
office  and  found  herself  a  useful 


In  the  world.  For  as  Helen  Keller  ha« 
truthfully  said,  the  burden  of  the  blind 
is  not  their  blindness,  but  their  idle- 
nest;. 

The  magazine  is  stimulating  the 
blind  to  iitierary  work.  Some  months 
ago  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
oUUO-word  story  sent  in  by  the  blind. 
More  than  a  hundred  stories  were  re- 
ceived, and  some  were  of  such  merit 
that  tne  editor  was  able  to  sell  them 
to  other  magazines.  Une  of  the  prize 
winners,  a  Maryland  girl,  was  so  en- 
couraged by  her  success  that  sbe  has 
gone  to  work  with  a  will  at  short 
story  writing  and  already  has  had 
three  stories  accepted  by  magazines 
for  the  seeing. 

Broad  Scope  of  Magazine. 

Romance,  material  of  general  in- 
terest, and  the  discussion  of  current 
event-;  make  up  the  subject  matter  of 
the  magazine.  The  last  number  had  for 
its  cover  page  a  raised  map  of  the 
.Balkans,  vitn  explanatory  marginal 
notes.  A  coming  number  will  nave  a 
large  map  or  tne  United  States  tnat 
can  be  cut  in  sections  and  furnish  in- 
structive and  diverting  occupation  for 
tne  readers  tor  many  hours.  A  very 
ola  laay  wrote  to  Airs.  Zeigier  not 
long  ago:  "If  i  nad  only  had  your 
magazine  when  1  lost  my  sight  1  would 
never  nave  oeen  out  or  the  world  all 
these  2y  years  that  1  have  been."  One 
department  is  devoted  to  the  print- 
ing oi  tne  letters  from  the  successful 
bi.nu.  They  tell  what  they  have  done 
anu  from  their  worx  otners  gain  in- 
spiration. 

of  tne  70,000  blind  in  the  United 
States  only  aoout  one-fifth  can  read, 
yet  modern  philanthropy  is  institut- 
ing a  system  or  nome  teaching  tnat 
may  lift  tne  remaining  oti.uuu  into  tlie 
reading  world.  uvei^rooK,  Pa.,  with 
its  world-famous  institution  for  the 
m.-truction  or  tne  blind,  sends  teach- 
ers to  the  olmd  in  their  nonios  tnruugh- 
out  the  state.  New  i'ork  pays  *^o0 
a  year  for  tlie  education  of  eacn  blind 
chad  placed  in  the  scnools.  Aras.sacliu- 
setts  ^penus  *5000  a  year  teacning  tne 
aduit  uiind  in  their  homes.  Khoue  Is- 
land fcpenu.-s  ^L'oUO  and  Delaware  *i2U0 
tor  the  same  purpose.  Tne  New  i'ork 
Association  tor  the  Blind  and  the 
Cnicago  V\  omun's  ciub  maintain  home 
teacners  tor  tne  blind  in  meir  respec- 
tive,  cities. 

Schools  in  1  wcnty-Three  States.  . 

Only  23  states  maintain  schools  for 
the  biind.  many  placing  their  blind 
in  the  schools  of  nearby  states.  For  the 
past  40  years,  New  York  city  has  al- 
lowed an  annual  pension  of  from  J>>35 
to  $50  to  its  adult  blind.  Formerly 
these  unfortunataes  were  placed  witn 
the    idiots,     but    later    were    placed    in 


pn  itution*.     Illinois  hat 

sion    fund    tor    blind  r    21   and 

for  women  over  IS,  and  maintains  an 
industrial  home  for  them  at  an 
ponditure  of  $55,000  a  year.  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  yast  30  years  has  spent 
about  $20,000  a  year  on  its  adult  blind. 
California  uses  $50,000  a  year  for  an 
industrial  home,  and  Colorado  $10,000  in 
like  manner.  Maine  spends  $30,000  a 
year,  Massachusetts  $25,000  and  Mary- 
land $1500  in  improving  their  conditio*. 
Wisconsin  has  established  state  Avork- 
shops  for  them  and  gives  them  remun- 
erative employment. 

From  a  financial  standpoint  the  aver-  . 
age    blind    person    costs    $10,000    for    his  j 
raising    and    maintenance.        If    proper 
preventive  measures  had  been  used  and  ! 
care    taken    for    the    eyes,    there    would  { 
have  been  a  great  saving  to  the  Mate,  j 
Of    the    70,000    who    are    blind,    25,000  ! 
are    needlessly    so.     Between    6000    and  j 
7000    are    blind    from    ophthalmia,    and 
every  one  of  these  could  have  had  the 
eyesight    saved    by    the    simplest    meas- 
ured   at    the    time    of    birth.  The    New 
York  association  for  the  blind  is  work- 
ing  to   prevent    ophthalmia   by   sending 
out  phamphlets  that  state  the  simplest 
rules  for  the  care  of      the  eyes  of  the 
newly    born    baby,    and    hope    by    this 
means   to   save   many. 

Causes  of  Blindness. 

The  causes  of  blindness  are  many. 
There  are  burns  from  acids  that  are 
neglected  and  the  eyes  lost.  There  is 
an  alarming  percentage  of  blindness 
as  a  result  of  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tions, and  the  American  Medical  asso- 
ciation is  making  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion. Many  cases  of  sore  eyes  leading 
to  blindness  are  contracted  in  school 
wash  rooms,  and  many  from  bad  light. 
This  last  has  become  so  noticeable,  that 
Philadelphia  made  a  special  study  of 
eye  strain  not  long  ago.  There  are 
also  congenial,  defects  that  produce 
blindness.  Another  cause  of  blindness 
among  rural  folk  is  the  bad  roads.  An 
accident  to  the  eyes  or  an  aggravated 
•  of  disease  is  often  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  getting  to 
a  doctor.  The  duty  for  the  correction 
of  these  evils  lies  with  the  state,  with 
the  public,  and  with  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. When  those  work  in  concert 
with  the  societies  and  institutions  al- 
ready in  existence  most  of  the  need- 
less darkness  will  be  dissipated. 

The  blind  are  a  marvelously  cheerful 
jot.  They  are  an  inspiration  to  *the 
grumbling,  seem?  folk  of  the  world. 
There  is  Liborio  Delfino,  blind  and  crip- 
pled, traveling  alone  over  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  teaching  the  blind  in 
their  homes  and  pointing  out  to  par- 
ents the  great  gravity  of  leaving  the 
unseeing  little  one<s  to  their  own  de- 
vices.    There  is  the  optimistic  president 


of  the  Blind  Men's  club  in  Now  York 
city,  who  has  put  his  own  courage  and 
faith  Into  hundreds  of  others.  There  is 
the  blind  fellow  here  who  was  found 
teaching  hircaelf  to  read  because  hir, 
wife,  a  Christian  Scientist,  argued  that 
li.-  was  not  blind  and  that  she  there- 
fore, could  not  help  him.  There  is  the 
blind  teacher  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
club,  who  goes,  unguided.  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  to  teach  others  in 
their  homes. 

Everyday  Feats  of  Sightless. 

There  is  the  expert  stenographer  in 
the  office  of  the  New  York  association 
who  takes  dictation  on  a  shorthand  ma- 
chine for  the  blind  and  transcribes  her 
notes  on  an  ordinary  typewriter..  There 
i.s  the  totally  blind  negro,  who  works  in 
the  broom  factory  of  tlr's  same  asso- 
ciation, and  who  goes  home  unaided  at 
night,  sometimes  turning  aside  to  help 
a  less  courageous  companion  find  his  way. 
This  man's  method  of  crossing  at  Lex- 
ington avenue  and  Forty-Second  street, 
where  the  traffic  is  so  heavy,  is  unique. 
H,e  carries  a  policeman's  whistle,  sound1* 
it  shrilly,  and  then  calling.  "Look  out! 
I's  comin'!"  plunges  through  the 
crowd,  and  strange  to  eay,  has  been 
hurt  only  once. 

There  is  the  smiling,  singing  fellow 
who  came  into  the  club  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  discouraged,  would-be 
suicide,  who  is  now  learning  to  work 
and  to  read  faster  than  his  instructors 
can  give  him  the  information.  There 
?fl  merry  Irish  Murphy,  who  knows  New 
York  like  a  book,  though  totally  blind. 
No  one  could  tell  he  was  not  as  other 
people.  Not  long  ago  when  he  boarded 
a  car  rather  slowly  the  conductor  spoke 
sharply  to  him.  "But.  partner,  you  see 
I  m  blind  "  explained  Murphy,  smiling, 
thereupon  the  boyish  conductor  put 
his  arm  over  his  face  and  sobbed  like 
a  child.  Murphy's  big-,  brave  optimum 
v. as    too    much    for    him. 

These  are  types  of  many  hundreds  of 
blind  people  who  are  anxious  to  be  and 
do  lust  as  other  people,  who  are  not 
asking  alms  or  the  sympathy  that  nau- 
perizes,  but  are  asking  their  just  due— 
a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  joy  that 
comes  from  work  well  done. 

(Copyright,  190S,  by  Frederic  J.  Haskin.) 
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1  D  S 


THE  GREAT  UPLIFT 

Solving   the   Problem  of 
the  Blind  by  furnishing 
Them   Opportunity   In- 
stead of  Pauper 
Charity. 


(By   the   Gazette's   Special   Correspond- 
ent,   Frederic    J.    Haskin.) 

VI.— NEW  WORLD, FOR  THE  BLIND 
NEW  YORK   CITY,  Dec   1.— gey  thfl  ■ 

first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  a  special  commission  is  at  work 
solely  on  an  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  its  cure.  This 
commission  is  one  from  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  founded  by 
the  Misses  Holt,  and  with  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  as  president.  It  already 
has  its  filing  cabinets  filled  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  blind 
in  the  state.  When  the  commission  has 
completed  the  details  of  its  work  the 
movement  for  uplift  among  the  blind 
can  be  more  intelligently  directed. 

By  such  work  as  this  a  new  world 
for  the  blind  is  being  opened  here  in 
New  York  and  other  cities.  For  cen- 
turies it  has  been  the  custom  of  hu- 
manity to  consider  the  blind  as  a  peo- 
ple separate  and  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Modern  philanthropy 
reasons  otherwise,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  modern  world  is  fall- 
ing in  with  the  better  idea  is  startling. 
The  new  way  is  to  consider  the  blind 
as  if  they  are  normal  people  instead  of 
segregating  them  in  isolated  places. 
Chicago  has  gone  so  far  as  to  place 
them  in  schools  with  seeing  children 
with  special  instruction  for  them.  The 
plan  ha,s  proved  so  successful  that  its 
general  adoption  is  being  urged.  Un- 
der the  new  order  of  things  the  blind 
are  being  trained  to  do  work  that  seeing 
folk  have  always  done.  The  blind 
stenographer,  telephone  operator,  bas- 
ket   maker,    rug      weaver,      seamstress, 


masseur,  barber,  teacher,  piano  tuner, 
mattress  maker  and  brass  maker  are 
no  longer  novel  things. 

WANT  OPPORTUNITY,  NOT 
CHARITY. 
It  isn't  charity  that  the  blind  of  the 
world  want.  They  want  opportunity 
to  use  their  hands  and  their  brains,  and 
when  that  opportunity  is  given  they 
do  certain  work  as  well  as  seeing  peo- 
ple. Aside  from  their  industrial 
achievement,  they  have  been  given  a 
new  lease  on  life,  have  found  a  reason 
for  existence.  The  blind  are  glad  that 
is  children  the  municipalities  and  states 
ire  educating  them;  that  as  aged  peo- 
ple they  are  being  housed  and  some- 
times pensioned.  But  they  ask  also  the 
privilege  of  becoming  industrial  fac- 
tors in  the  workaday  world  where  they 
2an  make  their  own  way  and  find  an 
outlet  for  their  pent-up  energies.  This 
:he  world  has  been  reluctant  to  give 
intil   now. 

The  biggest  strides  in  the  education 
\nd  general  improvement  of  the  eondi- 
ion  of  the  blind  have  been  made  in  the 
ast  ten  years.  One  of  the  biggest 
elps  given  them  is  the  Matilda  Zeig- 
2r  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  published 
ere  in  New  York  under  the  manage- 
aent  of  Walter  G.  Holmes.  Equipped 
nd  maintained  solely  by  Mrs  Zeigler 
t  an  expense  of  $20,000  a  year  as  <v 
»erpetual  gift  to  the  blind  of  the  United 
Hates,  the  magazine  has  the  largest 
minting  plant  for  the  blind  in  the 
vorld.  It  is  printed  both  in  New  York 
'oint  and  American  Braille,  so  the  read- 
sr  may  have  a  choice,  and  8,000  copies 
ire  sent  out  to  a  possible  12,000  read- 
;rs. 

Blind    people    help    make   the    maga- 
sine,  and   it  is     the     intention     of  Mr 
Holmes  ultimately  to  have  all  possible 
work  done  by  them.     One  of  the  blind 
proof  readers  is  no:^T  in  his  third  year 
in   Columbia  College,   and  chfs  work  is 
helping  him  through.     There  are  sever- 
al   blind    girls    assembling   the    printed 
sheets  ready  for  the  binder,  and  these 
have  not  yet  made  a  mistake  in  their 
work.     One  is  not  only  blind,  but  deaf 
and   dumb.      She   is   the   daughter  of  a 
widow    who    is    janitress    in    an    apart- 
ment house.     The  girl  had  never  bee,n 
known   to   smile  until   she  began  work 
in   the  magazine  office  and  found  her- 
self a  useful  factor  in  the  world.     For 
as  Helen  Keller  has  truthfully  said,  the 
burden  of  the  blind  is  not  th£ir  blind- 
ness,  but   their   idleness. 
MAGAZINE    STIMULATING    BLIND. 
The  magazine  is  stimulating  the  blind 
to    literary    work.     Some    months     ago 
prizes    were    offered    for    the    best    3000- 
word   story   sent  in  by  the  blind.    More 
than   a  hundred   stories   were   received, 
and  some  were  of  such  merit  that  the 
editor   was    able   to   sell   them    to    other 
magazines.    One  of  the  prize  winners,  a 


Maryland  girl,  was  so  encouraged  by 
her  success  that  she  has  gone  to  work 
with  a  will  at  short  story  writing  and 
has  already  had  three  stories  accepted 
by  magazines   for  the   seeing. 

Romance,  material  of  general  interest 
and  the  discussion  of  current  events 
make  up  the  subject  matter  of  the  mag- 
azine. The  last  number  had  for  its  cov- 
er page  a  raised  map  of  the  Balkans, 
with  explanatory  marginal  notes.  .  A 
coming  number  will  have  a  large  map 
cf  the  United  States  that  can  be  cut  in 
sections  and  furnish  instructive  and  di- 
verting occupation  for  the  readers  for 
many  hours.  A  very  old  lady  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Zeigler  not  long  ago:  "If  I  had 
only  had  your  magazine  when  I  lost 
my  sight  I  would  never  have  been  out 
of  the  world  all  these  29  years  that  I 
have  been.  One  department  is  devot- 
ed to  the  printing  of  the  letters  from 
the  successful  blind.  They  tell  what 
they  have  done,  and  from  their  work 
others  gain  inspiration. 

Of  the  70,000  blind  in  the  United 
States  only  about  one-fifth  can  read, 
yet  modern  philanthropy  is  instituting 
a  system  of  home  teaching  that  may 
lift  the  remaining  56,000  into  the  read- 
ing world.  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania, 
with  its  world-famous  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  sends 
teachers  to  the  blind  in  their  homes 
throughout  the  state.  New  York  pays 
$350  a  year '  for  the  education  of  eacr. 
blind  child  placed  in  the  schools.  Mas- 
sachusetts spends  $5000  a  year  teaching 
the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  Rhod< 
Island  spends  $2500  and  Delaware  $120< 
for  the  same  purpose'.  The  New  Yorl 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Chi 
cago  Woman's  Club  maintain  hom- 
teachers  for  the  blind  in  their  respec 
tive   cities. 

Only  23  states  maintain  schools  fo 
the  blind,  many  placing  their  blind  ii 
the  schools  of  nearby  states.  For  th< 
past  40  years  New  York  city  has  al 
lowed  an  annual  pension  of  from  $35  t< 
$50  to  its  adult  blind.  Formerly  thest 
unfortunates  were  placed  with  the  id- 
iots, but  later  were  placed  in  private 
institutions.  Illinois  has  a  pension  fundi 
for  blind  men  over  21  and  for  women 
over  18,  and  maintains  an  industrial 
home  for  them  at  an  expenditure  ol 
$500,000  a  year.  Pennsylvania  for  the 
past  30  years  has  spent  about  $20,000 
a  year  on  its  adult  blind.  California 
uses  $50,000  a  year  for  an  industrial 
home,  and  Colorado  $10,000  in' like  man- 
ner. Maine  spends  $30,000  a  year,  Mas- 
sachusetts $25,000  and  Maryland  $1500  in 
improving  their  condition.  Wisconsin 
has  established  state  workshops  for 
them  and  gives  them  remunerative  em- 
ployment. 

From    a    financial    standpoint    Qi> 
err.ge  blind   person   costs  $10,000   for   his 
raising    and    maintenan* 
preventive  measures  had  beer 
care    taken    of    the    eyes,    there    would 
have  been  a   great   saving  to  the  state. 


Of  the  70,000  who  are  blind,  25,000  are 
ne<  dlessly  00.  Between  6000  and  7000 
«re  blind  from  opthalmia,  and  every 
one  of  these  could  have  had  the  eye- 
sight saved  by  the  very  simplest  meas- 
ures at  the  time  of  birth.  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  is  work- 
ing to  prevent  opthalmia  by  sending- 
out  pamphlets  that  state  the  simplest 
rules  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  the 
newly  born  baby,  and  hope  by  this 
means  to  save  many. 

CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  causes  of  blindness  are  many. 
There  are  burns  from  acids  that  are 
neglected  and  the  eyes  lost.  There  is 
an  alarming  percentage  of  blindness  a{ 
a  result  of  Fourth  of  July  celebrations, 
and  the  American  Medical  Association 
is  making  inquiry  into  the  question. 
Many  cases  of  sore  eyes  leading  to 
blindness  are  contracted  in  school  wash 
rooms,  and  many  from  bad  light.  This 
last  has  become  so  noticeable  that  Phil- 
adelphia made  a  special  study  of  eye 
'strain  not  long  ago.  There  are  also 
congenital  defects  that  produce  blind- 
ness. Another  cause  of  blindness  am- 
ong rural  folk  is  the  bad  roads.  An 
accident  to  the  eyes  or  an  aggravated 
case  of  disease  is  often  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  getting  to 
a  doctor.  The  duty  for  the  correction 
of  these  evils  lies  with  the  state,  with 
the  public,  and  with  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. When  these  work  in  concert 
with  the  societies  and  institutions  al- 
ready in  "existence  most  of  the  needless 
darkness  will  soon  be  dissipated. 

The  blind  are  a  marvelously  cheerful 
lot.  They  are  an  inspiration  to  the 
grumbling,  seeing  folk  of  the  world. 
There  is  Liborio  Delfino,  blind  and 
crippled,  traveling  alone  over  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  teaching  the  blind  in 
their  homes  and  pointing  out  to  parents 
the  great  gravity  of  leaving  the  un- 
seeing little  ones  to  their  own  devices. 
There  is  the  optimistic  president  of  the 
Blind  Men's  Club  in  New  York  City, 
who  has  put  his  own  courage  and  faith 
into  hundreds  of  others.  There  is  the 
blind  fellow  here  who  was  found  teach- 
ing himself  to  read  because  his  wife,  a 
Christian  Scientist,  argued  that  he  was 
not  blind  and  that  she  therefore,  could 
not  help  him.  There  is  the  blind  teacher 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  who 
goes  unguided  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  to  teach  others  in  their- homes. 

SIGHTLESS     STENOGRAPHER. 

There  is  the  expert  stenographer  in 
the  office  of  the  New  York  association 
who  takes  dictation  on  a  short  hand 
machine  for  the  blind  and  transcribes 
her  notes  on  an  ordinary  typewriter. 
There  is  the  totally  blind  negro  who 
works  in  the  broom  factory  of  this 
same  -association,  and  who  goes  home 
unaided    at    night,    sometimes    turning 


aside  to  help  a  less  courageous  com- 
panion find  his  way.  This  man's  meth- 
od of  crossing  at  Lexington  and  Forty- 
second  streets,  where  the  traffic  is  so 
heavy,  is  unique.  He  carries  a  police- 
man's whistle,  sounds  it  shrilly,  and 
then  calling  out:  "Look  out!  I's  corn- 
in'!"  plunges  through  the  crowd,  and, 
strange  to  say,  has  been  hurt  only  once. 
There  is  the  smiling, '  singing  fellow 
who  came  into  the  club  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  discouraged  would-be 
suicide,  who  is  now  learning  to  work 
and  to  read  faster  than  his  instructors 
can  give  him  the  information.  There 
is  merry  Irish  Murphy,  who  knows 
New  York  like  a  book,  though  totally 
blind.  No  one  could  tell  he  was  not  as 
other  people.  Not  long  ago  when  he 
boarded  a  car  rather  slowly  the  con- 
ductor spoke  sharply  to  him.  "But, 
partner,  you  see  I'm  blind,"  explained 
Murphy,  smiling,  whereupon  the  boyish 
conductor  put  his  arm  over  his  face 
and  sobbed  like  a  child.  Murphy's  big, 
brave  optimism  was  too  much  for  him. 
These  are  types  of  many  hundreds  of 
blind  people  who  are  anxious  to  be  and 
do  just  as  other  people,  who  are  not 
asking  alms  or  the  sympathy  that  pau- 
perizes, but  are  asking  their  just  due 
— a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  lfvelihood, 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  joy  that 
comes  from  work  well  done. 
(Copyright,  1908,  by  Frederic  J.  Haskin.) 
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Exhibition  of  Work  of  the  Blind. 

An  exhibition  of^rork  atifltby  the  blind 
will  be  given  at  fie  rooms  of  the  Asso- 

nwi?^017  IfrVr*^'  at  118  East  Fifty- 
,1r\ntMa,W6|Llt>n  Thursday  and  Friday. 
I  l. nerelwipw  a  doll  and  toy  table  under 
'  ;5« ™C ~!$T e^of ,  y°unS  Sirls,  and  the  tea- 
I  room  \tol  be  looked  after  by  Miss  Julia 
2,r?8K  A  Power  sewing  machine  will  b<* 
i  ^i  n^y  !he  blmd-  Among  the  officer! 
1  nlLlrn?£ee\?£  the  institution  are  Bishop* 
i  £r,eeJ„«     the    Hon.    John     Bigelow.    Jacob 


Qiw-'    \T    H£n'    John     Bigelow,    Jacob 
??.hlff*  .,MrB-    E-    R-    Hewitt,    Miss    Holt 

ler,   Felix  Warburg.   Mrs.   Rice,   the  Rev. 
Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  and  Henry  Phipps. 


"He^    MovK^     T^vv«^_l 


D^^e-w-b^^r      10-     \°[0<£ 


WORK  BY  THE  BLIND  ON  VIEW. 


Society   to   Assist   at   Exhibition   the 
Rest  of  the  Week. 

There  vfetlj  W%.  reception  to-day  and 
an  exhibipefn  of  t\e  work  of  the  blind  at 
the  roonfe  of  the  New  York  Association 
of  the  mind,  118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street, 
from  3  to  6  and  from  8  to  10.  There  will 
also   be   music   by   the   blind. 

The  tea  room  on  the  top  floor  will  be 
in  charge  of  Miss  Julia  Dodge.  Among 
the  girls  who  will  be  in  charge  of  tables 
will  be  Miss  Eleanor  Whitridge  and  many 


if  last  season's  debutantes.  Miss  Holt, 
Mrs.  E.  R  Hewitt,  and  others  interested 
n  the  association  will  be  present.  ^P 
The  exhibition  will  continue  to-morro.v 
ind    Saturday. 
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CHRISTMAS   BAZAAR   OF   BLIND. 

The  Christmas  T ,tJjiiN'Wr'PrrW|  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  opened  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  association's  home  at  No.  118  East  59th  street, 
which  Avas  decorated  with  flowers  and  holiday 
gre«^  for  tfc^mcasion.  The  work  has  broadened 
!<  e  Inst  year.  A  handicraft  department 
wa»  iiil|Pw  1  ih  I  j ,  and  down  in  the  basement  a 
number*  of  blind  girls  may  be  seen  weaving  rugs 
:ut  of  hemp,  knitting  stockings  on  a  machine, 
weaving  portieres,  hammocks  and  covers  f^or 
cushions,  making  baskets,  doing  all  manner  of 
things,  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  Miss 
Cxriswold.  There  is  a  power  machine  which  the 
blind  girls  are  learning  to  operate.  One  of  the 
sights  of  the  bazaar  is  a  couple  of  girls  playing 
James  with  cards  and  checkerboards  made  espe- 
cially for  the  blind. 

Toys  made  by .  the  blind,  dolls  dressed,  and 
charmingly  dressed,  by  them ;  carved  boxes,  knitted 
things — In  short,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the! 
variety  of  Christmas  gifts  that  may  be  purchased 
here.  The  association  is  making  a  specialty  of  fur- 
nishings for  bungalows.  Last  evening  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  officers  of  the  association  were  there. 
The  bazaar  will  be  continued  this  afternoon  and 
evening. 


TUvO      Her/v     VcsT. 


ARTIFICERS'  SKILL 


XHEBITION  OF   WORK  DONE 
BY  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Toys  and  Dolls  Among  the  Articles  for 
Sale— A  Telephone  Girl  and  an  Ex- 
pert Stenographer  Who  See  Noth- 
ing— Card  Games  and  Checkers 
by  Players  Who  Need  No  Light. 


At  the  offices  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  No.  118  East  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  an  industrial  exhibition  is  being 
held  to-day.  It  is  the  work  of  the  blind 
co-workers  of  the  association.  Nearly  all  of 
the  many  articles,  pretty  and  useful,  on  sale, 
are  the  result  of  labor  by  men  and  women 
who  cannot  see.  The  girl  at  the  switch- 
board on  the  main  floor,  who  takes  your 
telephone  calls  and  connects  the  wires  of 
the  various  telephones,  with  unswerving 
swiftness.  is  totally  blind.  The  light 
means  nothing  to  her.  Yet  she  is  as  deft 
at  her  work  as  any  switchboard  operators 
in  the  city. . 

In  a  l"ittle  room  on  the  floor  above  sits 
another  blind  woman,  the  secretary  of  Miss 
Winifred  Holt,  secretary  of  the  association. 
The  secretary  is  willing  to  take  dictation  as 
fast  as  any  one  cares  to  gifc.>  it.  Miss 
Holt  points  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
association,  a  bulky  volume  of  seventy-six 
pages,  as  a  samc'.e  of  the  work  her  secre- 
tary can  do.  Aided  by  the  wonderful  Eng- 
lish stenographic  machine.  which  takes 
down  notes  in  Braille  type,  this  woman 
is  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  living,  where- 
as otherwise  she  would  be  a  subject  for 
charity.  She  handles  an  ordinary  type- 
writer at  a   rapid  speed. 

1.  is  difficult  for  the  casual  visitor  to  de- 
cide which  is  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
performances  on  view  in  the  show  rooms. 
There  are  blind  girls  working  at  looms,  on 
which    they    weave    <arpets    and    rugs,    and 


towels  of  unrivalled  texture;  there  are 
blind  girls  operating  sewing  machines  as 
nonchalantly  as  any  of  their  seeing  sisters; 
there  are  blind  basket-weavers;  upstairs 
is  a  room  where  sit  men  who  will  mane  you 
a  broom  to  order. 

And,  most  wonderful  of  all,  perhaps,  in  a 
cozy  nook,  are  two  women,  neither  of  whom 
-p-e  her  hand  before  her  face,  who  are 
ready  to  play  you  a  game  of  cards  or 
checkers.  They  are  good  players,  too.  al- 
though, of  course,  the  checkers  and  cards 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  by 
ordinary   persons. 

PI.AYlXt;    CARDS    BY    PBJELJNG. 

Ai   i he  top  and  bottom  of  each  card  in  the 
deck  are  pin-prick  Braille  characters,  which 
indicate   its  value.     With   the  assistance   of 
these,    any    blind    person    can    play    easily 
with   one   who   can   see.     The  only   help   re- 
quired is  that   the  seeing  person,  to   facili- 
tate   the    rapidity    of    play,    announces    the 
cards    played.      The    checkers    are    movable 
squares,   with  different,   surfaces,   instead  of  | 
colors,  to  diferentiate   them,  set  in  a   well-   ' 
like    square    bcx.     They    slip    into    holes   on   j 
the   different    moves. 

Somewhere  or  other  in    thp   offices   of  the   i 
association  one  is  sure  to  find  articles  that 
win    meet    one's    peculiar    needs.      There    is  j 
a    toy    department    that    would    satisfy    the  ' 
heart  of  a  child,  replete  with  tiny  furniture  [ 
and    gayly    dressed    dolls,    not    to    speak    of  I 
other  imitations  of  life's  necessities,  all  the 
work  of  blind  carpenters.     For  women  there 
are  many  knitted  things — sweaters,  jackets, 
shawls.     In  the  basement  a  machine,  oper- 
ated   by   a    blind    woman,    makes    stockings 
while   you  wait. 

To  appreciate  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  Association  for  the  Blind,  one  has  but 
to  examine  the  voluminous  report  of  its 
activities  and  compare  its  present  quar- 
ters, occupying  an  entire  four-story  house, 
with  the  space  in  the  home  of  the  Misses 
Holt,  where  the  first  seeds  of  the  move- 
ment germinated.  And  it  was-  thronged 
to-day  with  blind  people,  blind  people  who 
were  never  in  the  way.  who  exerted  them- 
selves, on  the  contrary,  to  be  useful  to 
those  who  could  see  and  move  about  un- 
hindered. 

The  blind  teachers  are  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  \ell  of  their  work;  one  notes,  at 
once,  that  they  slur  over  the  hard  parts: 
they   do   not    expatiate    on   the   crossing   of 


dangerous  streets,  when  even  the  presence 
of  a  guide  cannot  make  a  timid  woman 
comfortable.  Rather,  they,  tell  about  their 
lessons  and  how.  after  the  first  one  or 
two,  the  light  of  happiness  begins  to  dawn 
in    the    faces    of    their    pupils. 

Every  one  is  invited  to  visit  the  quarters 
of  the  association,  now.  or  at  any  time,  to 
see  the  work  in  progress.  Reliance  is 
placed  altogether  on  voluntary  support, 
and  it  is  not  easy  or  inexpensive  work  to 
spread  a  propaganda  of  this  nature  over 
the  wide  territory  that  must  be  cov- 
ered. A  working  capital  of  $100,000  is  a 
crying  necessity,  and  of  this  $47,000  has 
been  raised.  The  remainder  is  yet  to  be 
got.  In  the  words  of  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
at   a   recent  meeting  of   the  association: 

"Xobody  is  as  blind  as  those  who  won't 
see.  There  is  need  for  help,  and  whatever 
is  done   should   be   done   quickly." 

The  exhibition  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  management  has  decided  to  keep 
it   open   until   to-morrow   at   six   o'clock. 


Tleu)   Mor-lfC  ^vc^ 


Il^t^ber    l|  ..    \°[0i 
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ORK  THE  BUB-  CAN  DO 


IV   EXHIBITION  OF  IT  BY  THE 
YOBK     ASSOCIATION. 


Weaving,  Typewriting.  Operating  Switch- 
boards Among  the  Things  Those  De- 
prived of  Sight  Have  Learned  to  Do 
—The   Public   May  Help    by  Buying. 

An  industrial  exhibition  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  opened  at  118  East  Fifty-ninth  btreet 
yesterday  and  will  be  continued  to-day. 
The  exhibition  itself  is  given  by  the  blind 
cooperators  of  the  association,  whi 
offers  the  blind  the  opportunity  of  eel 
support. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  the  blind  become  so  after 
having  led  active  seeing  lives  the  words 
that  Mark  Twain  has  said  in  advocating 
this  association  have  all  the  greater  force: 


"It  is  dismal  enough  to  be  blind-— it  is  a 
dreary,  dreary  life  at  best.  To  them  it 
is  always  night;  and  when  they  have  to 
sit  with  folded  hands  and  with  nothing 
to  do  to  amuse-  or  entertain  or  employ 
their  minds  it  is  drearier  and  drearier 
They  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  subsist 
on  charity  We  would  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  bread  and  to 
know  the  sweetness  of  the  bread  got  with 
the  labor  of  one's  own  hands  " 

There  is  a  young  woman  up  at  118  East 
Fifty-ninth  street  to-day  who  excepts  to 
what  Mr.  Clemens  says  about  "dreariness 
at  best,"'  while  she  exemplifies  the  useful- 
ness of  the  association  and  its  work.  She 
was  poor  and  had  to  stay  at  home,  being 
unable  to  hire  a  guide  to  take  her  any- 
where. Now  she  says  that  she  is  "so 
happy  that  she  has  happiness  to  give 
away  "  She  sat  at  a  switchboard  yester- 
day and  showed  how  she  could  operate 
it  without  more  difficulties  than  all  the 
telephone  operators  encounter  at  times 
from  one  causa  or  another  (some  of  the 
causes  wearing  human  form)  She  lias 
passed  beyond  switchboard  work,  how- 
ever, and  is  regularly  engaged  now  as  a 
"home  teacher"  of  the  blind,  going  among 
those  -. !'  i  are  unable  to  get  out,  and  in- 
struct- j  ;  hem  in  useful. employments. 

When  .Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary 
of  the  association,  went  to  the  telephone 
company  less  than  three  years  ago  and 
asked  them  for  a  switchboard,  telling 
them  she  believed  th.it  that  wou  Id  be 
one  kind  of  work  which  a  blind  person 
could  do  and  do  well,  the  telephone  people 
laughed  at  her.  She  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  informing  them  recently  that  she  has 
placed  several  blind  persons  as  switch- 
board operators,  two  of  them  girls  who 
operate  the  switchboards  in  two  hospitals. 
Now  the  company  will  give  her  any  board 
she  wants. 

There  is  a  man  up  there  doing  type- 
writing  for  any  one  who  wants  it  done. 
He  came  to  the  association  and  said  that 
he  had  lost  his  sight  and  with  it  his  ability 
to  earn  his  living.  He  learned  typewrit- 
ing in  his  blindness  and  now  he  is  support- 
ing himself  and  his  wife  and  has  a  place 
in  one  of  the  largest  business  concerns  in 
New  York. 

A  young  woman  who  was  a  prosperous 
milliner  until  blindness  struck  her  is  now 
weaving  rugs  and  apparently  she  and  all 
the  others  there  who  are  giving  this 
exhibition  have  absorbed  some  of  that 
happiness  that  the  little  girl  at  the  switch- 
board has  to  give  away.  More  cheerful 
people  at   their   work   are    rarelv  found 


and  they  are  all  working  to  show  exactly 
how  the  things  which  are  offered  for  sale 
at  the  exhibition  are  made. 

The  weaving  of  baskets,  the  making 
of  brooms,  the  weaving  of  textiles,  type- 
writing, shorthand  by  the  blind:  watches, 
scissors  and  various  other  things  made 
by  the  blind  are  all  to  be  seen,  and  the 
articles  may  be  purchased.  Indeed  if 
enough  people  showed  interest  in  the 
display  the  exhibition  might  be  pro- 
longed beyond  to-day. 

"Nobody  is  as  blind,"  said  Joseph  H. 
Choate  at  a  meeting  of  this  association, 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  advisory  mem- 
bers, "as  those  who  won't  see.  There 
is  need  for  help,  and  whatever  is  done 
should  be  done  quickly." 

Among    the    patrons   and    patronesses 

of  the  exhibition  and  sale,  some  of  whom 

were  there  yesterday,  are:     Dr.   Lyman 

Abbott,  John  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Shepherd  K. 

4de  Forest,   Mrs.   Cleveland  Dodge,    Mrs. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Mrs.  George  B.  McClel- 

pan,  Mrs.   Douglas  Robinson,  A.  S.  Fris- 

*,sell,  John  E.  Parsons  and  Francis  Lynde 

{Stetson.      Richard  Watson    Gilder  is  the 

ipresident.     Mrs.    Kdwa-d    R.    Hewitt    is 

•  chairman  of  the  executive  committer. 

Miss  Holt,  the  secretary,  who  started 
the  association,   conducted   its  work    for 


Kcckeste-r;     IV  H,  ,   "U-wuoyu   J\  dVV-rt  us  e- 


WHAT    THE    BLIND    CAN    DO. 


;  Exhibition    by    New    Yqrk    Association 
Gives    Hope    to    thfe    Sightless*. 

A  notable  industrifctf  exhibition  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  York  Asociation  for  the 
blind  during  a  f  ewWf*  "last 
weeftf^'lt  was  managed  by  the  blind  Co- 
operators  of  the  organization  which 
offers  the  blind  the  opportunity  of  self- 
support,  and  way  a  revelation  to  visitors 
who  have  believed  that  those  who  have 
Completely  lost  their  sight  are  without 
the   power   to   take  care  of  themselves. 

When  it  was  remembered  that  a  large 
number  of  the  blind  become  so  after 
having  led  active  seeing  lives  the  words 
that  Mark  Twain  has  said  in  advocating 
this  association  have  all  the  greater 
force:  "  It, is  dismal  enough  to  be  blind 
— it  is  a  dreary,  dreary«life  at  best.  To 
them  it  is  always  night;  and  when  they 
have  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  with 
nothing  to  do  to  amuse  or  entertain 
or  employ  their  minds  It  is  drearier  and 


drearier.  They  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  subsist  on  charity.  We  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  bread 
and  to  know  the  sweetness  of  the  bread 
got  with  the  labor  of  one's  own  hands." 

The  New  York  Sun  in  telling  of  the 
exhibition  gives  some  interesting  exam- 
ples in  the  following  of  the  industry  of 
the  blind: 

There  is  a  young  woman  up  at  118 
East  Ffty-ninth  street  to-day  who  ex- 
cepts to  what  Mr.  Clemens  says  about 
"  dreariness  at  best,"  while  she  exempli- 
fies the  usefulness  of  the.  association  and 
its  work.  She  was  poor  and  had  to  stay 
at  home,  being  unable  to  hire  a  guide 
to  take  her  anywhere.  Now  she  says 
she  is  "  so  happy  that  she  has  happiness 
to  give  away."  She  sat  at  a  switchboard 
yesterday  and  showed  that  she  could  op- 
erate it  without  more  difficulties  than  all 
the  telephone  operators  encounter  at 
times  from  one  cause  or  another  (some 
of  the  causes  wearing  human  form.) 
She  has  passed  beyond  switchboard 
work,  however,  and  is  regularly  engaged 
now  as  a  "  home  teacher"  of  the  blind, 
going  among  those  who  are  unable  to 
get  out,  and  instructing  them  in  useful 
employments. 

When  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  secretary 
of  the  association,  went  to  the  tepephone 
company  less  than  three  years  ago  and 
asked  them  for  a  switchboard,  telling 
them  she  believed  that  that  would  be 
one  kind  of  work  which  a  blind  person 
could  do  and  do  well,  the  telephone 
people  laughed  at  her.  She  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  informing  them  recently 
hat  she  has  placed  several  blind  per- 
ons  as  switchboard  operators,  two  of 
lem  girls  who  operate  the  switch- 
boards in  two  hospitals.  Now  the  com- 
pany will  give  her  any  board  she  wants. 
There  is  a  man  up  there  doing  type- 
writing for  any  one  who  wants  it  done. 
He  came  to  the  association  and  said  that 
he  had  lost  his  sight  and  with  it  his 
ability  to  earn  a  living.  He  learned 
typewriting  in  his  blindness  and  now  he 
is  supporting  himself  and  his  wife  and 
has  a  place  in  one  of  the  largest  busi- 
ness concerns  in  New  York. 

A  young  woman  who  was  a  prosper- 
ous milliner  until  blindness  struck  her 
is  now  weaving  rugs  and  apparently  she 
and  all  the  others  there  who  are  giving 
this  exhibition  have  absorbed  some  of 
that  time  that  the  little  girl  at  the 
switchboard  has  to  give  away.  More 
cheerful  people  at  their  work  are  rare- 
ly  found   and   they   are   all  working   to 


show  exactly  how  the  things  which  are 
offered  for  sale  at  the  exhibition  are 
made. 

The  weaving  of  baskets,  the  making 

[of  brooms,  the  weaving  of  textiles,  type- 
writing,     shorthand      by      the      blind; 

1  watches,  scissors  and  various  other 
things  made  by  the  blind  are  all  to  be 
seen,  and  the  articles  may  be  purchased. 
Indeed  if  enough  people  showed  inter- 
est in  the  display  the  exhibition  might 

,  be    prn,nT"">''    hevond    to-dpv. 


Tl^-vo    Mo-rfC     Tlvv\-e^£> 


WORK  THAT  THE  BLIND  DO. 


Benefit     Sale     and     Exhibition     Being 
Held  at  Their  jfoAitution. 

The  happiness  ^sJt^rs^gn  efficiency 
which  the  New  YoAtf  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  bringing  td/nundreds  of  this  city's 
totally  blind,  people  can  be  studied,  all  to- 
day, at  an  exhibition  of  the  many  useful 
articles  they  are  taught  to  make  in  the 
institution,  and  of  the  many  ggimes  they 
are  enabled  to  play. 

•The  exhibition  is  being  held  at  the  in- 
stitution, 118  East  Fifty-ninth  Street. 
Practically  all  the  work  of  the  institution 
is  carried  on  by  blind  attendants.  The 
stenographer,  typewritist,  and  telephone 
switchboard  operator  arer  blind  girls.  In 
the  exhibition's  showrooms  a  score  of 
blind  girls  weave  beautifully  colored  car- 
pets, rugs,  towels,  and  draperies  at  the 
looms.  In  other  rooms  blind  men  and 
women  operate  sewing  machines,  weave 
baskets,  and  manufacture  brooms. 

In  cozy  corners  still  other  patients  play 
cards  differentiated  by  means  of  pin 
pricks,  and  checkers  on  boards  with  par- 
titioned squares.  There  is  a  toymaking 
•department,  which  will  interest  children, 
and  a  knitted  goods  department  given  over 
to  the  making  of  sweaters,  stockings, 
jackets,  and  shawls.  -,  • 

The  exhibition  is  open  until  6  o'clock 
this  evening.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  the 
charitable  public  of  New  York  the  work 
which  the  institution  is  doing  among  the 
city's  many  hundreds  of  blind  people. 
Outside  of  the  sale  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured by  the  inmates,  the  institution  is 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. The  institution,  to  continue  its 
work,  will  be  obliged  to  raise  $100,000 
within  the  next  few  months,  and  of  this 
$47,000   has   already    been    raised. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are: 
President,  Richard  Watson  Gilder;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Winifred  Holt;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Herbert  S.  Barnes. 


THE    NEW    YORK    TIMES. 
DECEMBER    27,    1908. 

The  Bal  De  Tete. 

IN  aid  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  a  bal  de  tete  will 
be  given  at  the  Plaza  on  Jan.  21. 
The  dancers  are  to  appeal-  In  grotesque 
and  pictorial  and  artistic  dressed 
heads,  while  there  will  be  no  resort 
to  fancy  costume.  This  is  a  favorite 
method  of  entertaining  in  Paris,  and 
it  has  been  the  vogue  here  for  dinners 
and  small  entertainments.  Abroad 
the  men  wear  animal  heads  or  clowns' 
hats  or  any  odd  head  dress.  Some 
simply  have  their  hair  powdered. 
Mrs.  M.  Orme  Wilson  gave  a  dinner 
and  dance  some  years  ago,  when  her 
guests  appeared  in  fancy  headdresses. 
Last  year  the  entertainment  for  this  j 
same  charity  took  the  form  of  a  rose  , 
ball,  and  it  was  a  great  success.  J 
There  will  be  two  rooms  reserved  for 
dancing. 


The  blind  all  over  the  land  are  hailing  the  efforts  to 
give  them  work.  The  hardest  "cruelty  to  animals  " is  to 
keep  a  spirited  horse  shut  up  in  a  narrow,  dark  stall. 

—Helen  Keller. 

New  York   Association 
For  the  Blind 

{Incorporated  1906) 

118   EAST  59th  STREET 


This   is   the  first  blind   home  teacher  of  the  Association 
who  goes  daily  to  the  blind  in  their  homes  to  take  them 

"LIGHT    THROUGH    WORK" 

(Motto  of  the  Association.) 
The  pupil  lost  her  sight  in  an  explosion  which  disfigured  her. 


I  write  this  in  behalf  of  a  work,  the  need  for  which  has 
been  evident  to  students  of  our  social  conditions  for 
many  years.  -  Carl  Schurz. 


An  outgrowth  of  the  Committee  for  tickets  for  the  Blind 
founded  in  1903;  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  founded  in  November,  1905  ;  and  incorporated  in 
1 906,  the  officers  are : 

President—  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
Vice-Presidents — Miss  Helen  Keller,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents 
Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens         Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest 
Treasurer — Mr.  Herbert  S.  Barnes 

Recording  Secretary 
Miss  Edith  Holt 
Advisory  Board 

Dr.  George  W.  Jacoby 


Secretary 
Miss  Winifred  Holt 


Dr.  Felix  Adler 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Allen 

Principal   Perkins    Inititute 
for  the  Blind,  Boston 

Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt 

Superintendent    New    York 
State  School  for  the  Blind 
Secretary    New    York    State 
Commission    for   the   Blind, 
1904  and  1906 
Dr.  Lewis  Carll 

Of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  1904 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate 
*Dr.  Richard  H.  Derby 
Archbishop  Farley 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell 
Chairman    Massachusetts 
Commission    for    the   Blind, 
1906 


Hon.  Edward  F.  Jones 
Dr.  Arnold  Knapp 
Mrs.  Annie  Sullivan  Macy 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell 

City  Sup't  of  Schools 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon 

Secretary  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst 
*Mr.  J.  Harsen  Rhoades 
Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 
*Hon.  Carl  Schurz 
Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler 
Vice  President  State    Char- 
ities Aid  Association 

^Deceased 


Executive  Committee 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt  Mr.  James  H.  Hamilton 


Chairman 
Miss  Edith  Holt 

Director  of  Census  for  the 
New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  1906 

Miss  Winifred  Holt 
Mrs.  Seth  Low 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Barnes 
Trustees- 


Mr.  Charles  P.  Howland 
Mr.  Eben  P.  Morford 

Of  the  New  York  StateCom- 
mission  for  the  Blind,  1906 
Superintendent    Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Brook- 
lyn 

Mr.  Ernest  Vail  Stebbins 


-Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  Mr.  Henry  Phipps 
Mr.  Felix  M.  Warburg 


The  blind  have  long  been  an  object  of  charity  and  in- 
justice-   *  *  *    The  new  movement  demands   that   the. 
community  do  for  the  blind  what  it  dots  for  (he  seeing. 
—From  an  Editorial  in  The  Outlook. 


Come  and  buy  of  us : 

BASKETS 

of  raffia,  sweet  grass,  resd  and  willow  in  many 
varieties.  Orders  taken  for  any  special  size  you 
may  wish.  Mission  furniture,  orders  taken  from 
samples.  Rugs  and  Curtains  woven  on  hand 
looms ;  samples  shown.  We  take  orders  for 
a  great  variety  of  designs  and  any  coloring  or 
size  you  wish.  Hand-made  Hammocks  with 
and  without  mattresses. 

BROOMS 

for  drawingroom  or  kitchen,  for  office  or 
factory  sold  singly  or  in  gross,  all  hand-made  at 
our  own  factory,  1  47  East  42  nd  Street,  of  care- 
fully selected  broom  corn ;  will  outlast  three  of 
any  machine-made  broom. 

WORSTED  WORK 

Jackets,  Leggings,  Bands,  Shawls,  Costume 
Dolls,  Teddy  Bear?,  Worsted  Balls,  etc.,  etc., 
daintily  knitted  and  crocheted  on  our  own 
premises  in  sunny  airy  rooms,  safe  for  the  baby 
to  wear  and  play  with. 

Motor  Scarfs,  Shawls,  Hug  -  me  -  Tights, 
Friction  Towels,  etc.,  etc.,  for  grown-ups. 


It  is  a  remarkable  work.— From  an  Editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times. 


We  also  take  orders  for  anything  knitted  or 
crocheted  which  you  may  want  and  which  we 
may  not  have  in  stock.  Towels  for  the  kitchen, 
aprons  in  all  varieties,  bead  work,  artistic  novel- 
ties in  bead  candle  and  lamp  shades. 

SPECIALTIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Checker  Boards  a  i 

Chess  Boards  {      r       ? 

Playing  Cards  [        Rr   j 

and  other  games  to  order  J 

SPECIAL    TOOLS    AND    WRITING 
APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Books,  alphabets,  primers  and  music  in  the 
raised  types  can  be  ordered  through  us. 

Subscriptions  to  the  magazines  for  the  blind. 
Information  concerning  our  Home  Teaching 
Classes  in  trades,  music,  etc.,  can  be  had  at  our 
office,  1  1 8  East  59th  Street. 

CHAIR  CANING 

Let  us  cane  your  chairs.  We  call  for 
and  deliver  them. 

Employ  the  people  whom  we  train.  They 
can  always  be  taken  on  trial.    Give  us  clothes 


1  do  not  ask  for  charity  for  the  blind.  I  only  ask  that 
justice  be  done  them.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to 
what  they  can  do.— Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 


What  We  Offer  the  Public  and  What 

We    Want    the     Public    to 

Let  Us  Do  for  It 


STENOGRAPHY 


Dictate  letters  to  our  blind  girls  or  to  a 
phonograph  and  we  will  typewrite  them,  with 
or  without  carbon  copies. 

Letters  dictated,  per  folio  ( 1  00  words)  $.10 
double  space  per  page  .  1  5 

single  space  per  page  .20 

Copying,  per  folio  ( 1 00  words)  1  carbon     .05 

2  carbons    .08 

3  carbons    .  1 0 
All  copying  will  be  carefully  compared  with 

original  copy  before  leaving  this  office. 

MASSAGE 

SHAMPOO 

Let  us  give  by  appointment  (Phone  3370 
Plaza,  address  1  1 8  East  59th  Street)  Mas- 
sage treatment  as  directed  by  physicians. 

In  this  department  we  employ  both  the  blind 
themselves  and  the  members  of  families  where 


The  New  York  State  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind  has  undertaken  a  noble  benevo- 
lence.— Grover  Cleveland. 


the  breadwinner  is  blind  and  the  family  conse- 
quently needs  our  interest.  Our  masseurs  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  in  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's 
system  and  in  Swedish  movements. 

The  blind  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  become 
Masseurs ;  of  necessity  they  develop  a  wonder- 
ful sense  of  touch.  Their  fingers  must  tell  them 
what  their  eyes  no  longer  can.  By  the  constant 
use  of  their  hands  they  acquire  a  dexterity  which 
few  sighted  people  have. 

Our  massage  room  is  so  arranged  that  you 
have  the  privacy  and  comfort  of  a  private  house 
and  all  the  details  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  executive  workers  of  the  Association. 
Also  by  appointment,  Shampooing,  Facial  and 
Scalp  Massage  and  Tonic  treatment  are  given 
with  the  same  privacy  and  care  in  details  as  the 
massage. 

In  London,  massage  by  the  blind  is  an  accepted  and 
successful  profession.  Some  doctors  refuse  to  employ 
any  others.  In  Japan  none  except  the  blind  until  recently 
were  allowed  to  do  massage  and  in  Yokohama  alone  it  is 
stated  that  out  of  1 ,000  masseurs  earning  a  livelihood  900 
are  blind. 


PIANO  TUNING 

Let  us  tune  your  pianos — skilled   workmen 
only  employed. 


The  blind  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  subsist  on 
charity.—  Samuel  L.  Clemens. 


that  you  no  longer  want,  but  which  would  be 
of  great  use  to  many  of  the  blind  men,  women 
and  children. 

Send  to  our  Ticket  Bureau  tickets  for  con- 
certs, theatres  and  lectures,  which  are  grate- 
fully used  by  the  blind  whom  we  personally 
know. 

Help  our  work  to  keep  on  and  to  grow. 
Help  us  to  teach  the  blind  how  to  be  blind, 
useful,  and  happy  wage-earners. 

Pay  our  Home  Teachers  who  carry  hope 
and  light  to  those  blind  who  cannot  come  to  us 
to  be  taught. 

$10  will  pay  for  20  lessons  at  the  pupils' 
home. 

Maintain  our  classes  in  industries  for  girls  at 
118  East  59th  Street. 

$5  will  train  a  girl  in  our  workroom  for  one 
month. 

Support  a  blind  man  while  he  is  learning  a 
trade  at  our  factory,  1  47  East  42nd  Street. 

Pay  the  staff  that  keeps  our  registry  of  the 
blind ;  answers,  investigates  and  refers  the  daily 
appeals  that  we  get  for  help  and  advice. 

Blind  applicants,  men  and  women,  come  to 
us  daily  asking  for  the  blessing  of  work.  We 
can  give  it  to  them  if  our  funds  permit.  If  the 
public  can  be  brought  to  realize  that  we  stand 


Go  ahead  and  use  my  name  when  and  where  you  will. 
It  grieves  me  in  my  soul  that  I  can  do  no  more  for  you. 
I  ivish  I  could  give  you  your  whole  endowment. 

—Jacob  A.  Riis. 

alone  in  this  State  for  the  work,  preventive  and 
constructive,  which  we  are  doing,  and  that  it  is 
essentially  a  practical  and  necessary  work  from 
a  humanitarian  as  well  as  an  economic  basis, 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  give  funds  to  enable  us 
Jgao  all  that  we  can.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
encouragement  that  results  of  last  year's  work 
have  appealed  so  strongly  to  generous  friends 
of  the  Association  that  they  have  urged  a 
permanent  endowment  and  have  themselves 
already  offered  $40,000  towards  it  if  we  can 
secure  the  rest  of  the  $100,000.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  information  in  regard  to  the 
use  to  which  this  working  capital  will  be  put. 
Contributors  can  specify  for  what  especial  pur- 
pose they  wish  their  denotions  to  be  used. 
We  depend  entirely  en  voluntary  contributions. 
Any  sum  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
the  Treasurer,    Herbert   S.  Barnes. 


Office  and  Salesroom  at  1  1  8  East  59th  Street 


VISITORS   WELCOME 


Those  interested  in  giving  their  support  to  this  work  for  the 
blind  are  requested  not  to  give  aid  or  money  to  any  unauthorized 
persons  representing  themselves  at  agents  of  this  Association. 
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Mrs.  FredericwW.  "Whitridge,  -Mrs.  Theodore  Doug- 
las Robinson,  Jfts.  Robert  W.  de  Forest  and  Mrs.  E 
H.    Ha|rlrj^ff  *e    among    the    patronesses    of    the 

which  is  to  be  given  on  January 
^tt'the  Pla7.a  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  The  debutantes  have  been 
asked  to  dress  thefP lleutls  with'  flowers.  Most  of 
the  men  will  wear  papier  mache  heads,  representing 
domestic  animals  and  birds,  while  a  number  of 
those  present  will  be  in  costume.  Many  dinners 
will  be  given  in  connection  with*  the  dance.  The 
committee  of  arrangements  Includes  Miss  Gertrude 
Beekman.  Miss  Kathryn  Auerbach,  Schuyler  Sehief- 
felin,  Charles  A.  Dana,  J.  Harry  Alexandre,  Fran- 
cis H.  Kinnicutt,  Charles  S.  Butler  and  Theron 
Strong. 


I  ort  LcLwcL  ,    YIA^u^e/,     Tiw-e/6 
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A  ball  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  being 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  New 
York   Association   of  the   Blind,  by- 

prominent  women  of  New  York,  Is  to 
be  something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  attractive  on  that  account.  for 
novelty  always  lends  interest.  The  ball 
is  to  be  preceded  by  several  large 
dinners  at  which  the  hostesses  will 
ask  their  guests  to  come  with  heads 
dressed  acording  to  some  particular 
fashion.  One  hostess  has  asked  the 
girls  to  come  with  heads  dressed  to 
represent  American  Beauty  roses;  an- 
other has  invited  her  guests  to  wear 
their  hair  in  Marie  Stuart  fashion, 
well  powdered,  and  the  men  with  their 
heads  dressed  for  the  same  period.  Still 
another  will  essay  the  Elizabethan 
ruff  for  her  guests,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Moore  and  oth- 
ers will  reappear  for  a  brief  period.  At 
another  dinner  the  guests  \^ill  come 
with  heads  dressd  as  chefs,  maids, 
waitresses  and  other  humble  but  nec- 
essary characters.  The  debutantes 
have  been  asked  to  dress  their  heads 
as  flowers.  Many  of  the  men  will 
wear  papier  mache  heads,  representing 
goats,  fowls,  horses,  pigs  and  other 
animals  and  even  birds,  including  huge 
parrots  and  owls.  It  is  said  even 
that  the  Salome  idea  will  be  repeated 
in  modified  form  for  the  occasion.  All 
sorts  of  paper  headgear  will  be  on  at 
the  Plaza  the  night  of  the  ball,  so  that 
those  who  have  no  opportunity  or 
inclination  to  dress  their  heads  fan- 
cifully before  may  be  able  to  get  ap- 
propriate head  dressings  while  they 
wait. 
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the  grand  F>al  de  Tote  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
the  Blind   will   take   place  at  the  Plaza. 

wiiifflep  receded  by  spy  oral    dinners,    among    the    hostesses   being 

J}o§|Jk*  Robinson.    Mrs.    Frederick    W.    Whitridge.    Mrs.    E.    H.    Harriman 

tifred   Holt,  all  of  whom  will    afterward    take    their    guests    to    the 

'Phiz! 

The  guests  have  been  requested  to  wear  headdresses,  such  as  crowns,  turbans, 
etc.,  or  to  dress  their  hair  to  represent  some  distinctive  historic  period,  or  in  imi- 
tation of  some  famous  personage.  For  those  who  have  not  come  prepared  suit- 
able head  dresses  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Plaza. 

ONE  ballroom  will  be  beautifully  decorated  and  there  will  be  a  floral  booth 
covered  with  wistaria  and  other  flowers,  and  from  it  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  sell  red  and  white  carnations,  kings'  caps  and  colored  butterflies. 
The  floor  and  reception  committers  will  wear  red  and  white  decorations.     The 
girls-    will   have   red   and    white   butterflies,    and    the    men    red    and    white    striped 
kings'  caps  with  gold  bands. 

*        *        * 

THE  pink  dining  room  on  the  first  floor  will  be   reserved  for  the  debutantes, 
and   Gerald   Hollins   will   be   in   charge.      Two    rooms    will    be    reserved    for 
dancing. 
Last  year  the  entertainment  for  this  same    charity    took    the   form    of   a   rose 
ball,  and  it  was  a  great  succ 

The    committee   of   honor  includes    Mrs.    Andrew    Carnegie,    Mrs.    Robert.    W. 
de  Forest,  Miss  Julia   1'.  Dodge.   Mrs.  John   Flay,   Andrew   Carnegie.   Joseph   H. 
Jhoate,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Mrs.  Fhlward  R.   Hewitt,  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Mrs. 
lichard  Irvin,  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Smith  Ely,  Richard 
Watson    Gilder,    Mrs.    George   B.    MeClellan,    Mrs.    Robert    B.    Minturn,    Mrs.    \. 
'ierpont  Morgan,  Mrs.  Henry  Fhipps,  Henry    Holt.    Scth    Low,    Horace    Porter, 
Mis.    Douglas    Robinson,    Mrs.    Herbert  L.    Satterlee,    Mrs.    Schuyler    Schieffelin, 
Mrs.   Frederick   W.    Whitridge.    W;   Emlin    Roosevelt,    Dr.    Louis    Livingston    Sea- 
man and  William  J.  Schieffelin.  ^ 


TleW    Mor  K/     3rtb  -wn^  . 


Picturesque  was  the  scene  presented  last  night  in 
the  ballrooms  of  the  Plaza,  which  were  given  up  to 
an   entertainment ''^scribed  as  a  grand  bal   de  t£te, 
organiz&\tajyr  the   patronage  of  the   Secretary  of 
State  ank  Bffis.  Root,  artd  of  the  French  and  British 
ambasad^rs    and    ambassadresses    in    behalf   of   the 
New  Yor%  Association  fnr  the  niimi^    Many  of  the 
guests    were    111    WJSlli'fflST'  o'tVrs    in   Taney    head- 
dresses,   the   women   affecting1  flower?,   while   papier 
mache    heads    of    domestic    and    wild    animals,    of 
birds    and    poultry,     found    favor    among    the    men. 
The  members  of  the  floor  committee,  including  Ste- 
phen   Van    Rensselaer,    Theron    R.    Strong,    Kenelm 
Winslow,     Chalmers    Wood,    jr.,     Charles    Edmund 
Fairfax,  John  G.  Neeser,  John   Hone  Auerbaeh  and 
,>Charles   A.    Dana,   were   distinguished   by   Venetian 
{Doge  caps.     Foreign  orders  and  badges  of  patriotic 
jeocieties  were  to  be  seen  on  every  side.    A  number  of 
'the  patronesses,  including  Mrs.  Frederick  \V.  Whit- 
» ridge,   Mrs.   Douglas  Robinson,   Mrs.   Henry  Morgan 
Post   and   Mrs.    Hamilton    Fairfa.SC,    gave   dinners    in 
connection   with   the   ball,   to   which    they   afterward 
too.k   their  guests.     At   midnight    the   appearance   of 
the    great    ballroom    served    to    recall    memories   of 
the     carnival     at     Venice,     the     impression     being 
strengthened  by  the  Venetian   music  furnished  by  a 
Venetian    orchestra    and    t lie    showering    of    flowers 
from  the  balconies  upon  the  dancers.     A  pfhk  light 
was   then    turned   upon    the   whole    scene,    and    little 
bags   of   confetti    were   given    to    the    dancers    with 
which  to  pelt  one   another.     Earlier  in   the  evening: 
an    immense    snowball    which    was    suspended    from 
the  ceiling  was  opened  at  a  signal  by  the  pulling  of 
red  and  white  cords,   and  from   it  floated  tiny   red 
balloons. 

Serving  on  the  reception  committee  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Hewitt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Phipps,  General  Hor- 
ace Porter,  Mrs.  Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood,  Mrs. 
James  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fairfax,  Mrs.  H. 
Fairfield  Osborn,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hicks.  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Rushmore  Post,  Mrs.  Cass  Gilbert,  Henry 
Holt  and  Miss  Winifred  Holt.  — _ ___ 
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i    Society's  bal  de  tetff  at  the  Plaza  Thurs-  j 
fday  evening-  v  reat  success  it  de- 1 

[served^  be,  foiv'tt'was  for  the  benefit  of1 

the  t%    '  •  "IfJ'tUtill  Jj&ittflilfifc*~A" 

It    *  ,urelquBY©5lures.    and 

those  who| attended  were  well  repaid,  not 
only  wtyh  a  most  enjoyable  evening-,  but 
with  the>  knowledge  that  they  danced  to 
make  life  brighter  for  more  than  0,000 
persons,  who,  without  the  association's 
aid,  not  only  would  be  helpless,  but 
hopeless,  and  who  are  being  assisted  to- 
ward becoming  self-supporting. 

Under  boughs  of  wistaria,  red  and 
white,  that  festooned  the  ceiling  of  the 
ballroom,  there  avis  continuous  dancing 
[rem  10  o'clock  until  the  smali  hours, 
and  a  prettier  sight  could  not  be  imag- 
ined. Everybody  was  supposed  to  wear 
some  kind  of  a  fancy  headdress,  and 
everybody  was  most  obliging,  either  ap- 
pearing with  flowers  or  jewels,  or  buying 
some  of  the  fascinating  hats,  both  for 
men  and  women,  that  were  on  sale  in  the 
foyer. 

Miss  Kathryn  H.  Auerbach  had  charge 
of  these  favors,  which  consisted  of  every 
kind  and  description  of  hats— mushroom 
hats  with  g-ourah  feathers,  ermine  toques, 
the  latest  Parisian  models,  trimmed  with 
flowers,  fruit  and  plumes,  all  made  out  of 
paper,   and   pretty  enough   to  wear. 

There  were  Dutch  caps  for  the  men, 
with  flaxen  paper  hair  hanging  from 
them,  checked  paper  sunbonnets  with 
pigtails,  so  that  everybody's  taste  and 
pocketbook  could  be  satisfied,  for  thes« 
headdresses   ranged    from   50   cents   to   $G 

Some  ol  the  ladies  on  the  various  com- 
mittees, and  patronesses,  wore  fancy  cos- 
tumes.  For  instance,  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
who,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  Cob 
Bloodgood,  founded  the  society  for  which 
the  ball  was  given,  appeared  as  the  Em- 
press Marie  Louise,  and  wore  some  beau- 
tiful old  family  jewels,  besides  a  wonder- 
ful court  costume  of  Napoleon's  time. 
Mrs.  Bloodgood  was  in  pink  satin,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Ridgewood  Hewitt  wore  a 
headdress    of   pearls. 

Mrs.  Henry  Phipps  was  Mary  Stuart, 
and  wore  a  coif  arrangement  of  some 
of  her  wonderful  pearls. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Fairfax  wore  powdered 
hair  and  some  handsome  jewels. 

Mrs.  John  Tzard  Middleton  was  a  lady 
of  King  Arthur's  time,  and  wore  early 
English  jewels. 

For  the  men  who  did  not  wear  fancy 
hats,  there  were  sashes,  orders,  and 
'other  decorations,  so  that  there  was 
plenty  of  color  in  the  ballroom,  which, 
with  the  handsome  gowns  of  the  worn-' 
en,  made  the  scene  a  brilliant  one. 


At  midnight  the  orchestra,  which  was 
in  the  balcony,  played  the  Barcarolle 
from  "Les  Contes  d'Hoffman,"  the  ball- 
room was  flooded  with  pink  light,  and 
for  this  Venetian  scene  rose  petals  were 
showered  on  the  dancers  from  the  boxes. 
Later,  bags  of  confetti  were  given  them 
with  which  to  pelt  oaa  another,  and  ttrs 
feature   caused  no  little  merriment. 


jjft  Wnile  on  the  subject  of  charity,  let  me 
ttrg-$^Au,gi|aroHu£ave  a  few  spare  mo- 
ment*t.  ^frop  into  "Lighthouse 
No.  $'%sr%he  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  is  called,  at  No.  118 
East  Fifty-ninth^sfreet,  where  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  Blind  Women's 
Club.  You  may  not  hear  any  p^ea  for 
equal  suffrage,  but  you  will  carry  away 
some  thoughts  worth  while,  when  you 
see  how  much  the  work  started  by  Miss 
"Winifred  Holt  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Colt  Bloodgood.  has  done  to  bring. 
hope  and  brightness  into  the  darkened] 
Uvea  of  more  than  six  thousand  people,  j 
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TEalh_  HOUSEWORK 

TO  THE  BLIND 

By   NINA  CARTER  MARBOURG 


I 


NSTRUCTIXG  the  blind  by  the  blind 
is  nOt  new,  but  through  the  influence 
of  Miss  'Winifred  Holt  and  Rirhard 
Watson  G-kder  the  New  York.  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  introduced  a  new 
branch  of  instruction  of  the  blind  Dy  the 
blind  that  promises  to  brighten  the  lives 
r>f  many  sightless  women  and  girls.  Here- 
tofore instruction  of  the  blind  was  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  association 
rooms  or  clubs.  The  sightless  might  learn 
a  trade  or  become  self-supporting,  or 
nearly  so,  but  the  trade  would  be  the 
limit  of  the  instruction.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman  or  girl  she  would  be  left  helpless 
In  regard  to  household  work.  To  bring 
light  to  the  biind  housewife;  to  instruct 
her  in  the  practical  workaday  side  of 
things  and  to  give  this  instruction  to  her 
In  her  own  house  are  some  of  the  things 
embraced  in  the  new  programme  of  the 
association. 

At  present  there  are  two  instructors 
who  visit  the  homes  of  the  blind.  One 
of  the  instructors  is  Miss  de  Frances,  a 
remarkable  little  woman,  who,  under  the 
care  of  a  guide,  Miss  Sayre.  leaves  the 
association  rooms  every  morning  to  make 
&  tour  such  as  would  tax  the  energies 
of  the  most  robust  of  sighted  teachers. 

Now  Miss  de  Frances  is  about  24,  and 
bas  been  blind  from  the  time  she  was  2 
or  3  years  old.  The  few  years  in  which 
ihe  had  her  sight  were  practically  useless 
to  her,  for  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
member what  objects  look  like,  or  if  she 
does  remember  a  little,  she  says  the  recol- 
lection is  so  hazy  that  it  means  nothing 
at  all.     In  fact,  she  is  not  certain  that  it 


Is  not  merely  an  extra  stretch  of  her 
Imagination.  Early  In  .her  life  Miss  de 
Frances  was  taught  various  things  by  her 
parents.  They  were  more  than  careful 
concerning  her  education.  This  is  un- 
usual with  people  who  have  blind  children, 
for  statistics  prove  that  at  least  a  quarter 
of  the  blind  children  become  practically 
imbeciles  for  lack  of  training. 

Having  a  bright  and  active  mind,  Miss 
fle  Frances  determined  to  become  a  teach- 
er. To  help  other  blind  people  to  see  with 
their  fingers  was  the  one  great  aim  of  her 
life.  Though  she  always  had  been  taught 
by  those  who  had  their  sight,  when  she 
went  to  the  association  rooms  she  in-. 
6isted  upon  a  certain  amount  of  instruc- 
tion from  the  blind,  for  she  declared  that 
Lhe  methods  of  another  teacher  who  could 
oot  see  would  aid  her  greatly.  She  learned 
so  well  that  now  she  can  do  everything 
and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more  than  peo- 
ple who  can  see.  She  sews,  irons*  reads, 
plays  the  piano  admirably,  bakes,  and  in 
short  does  everything  that  one  could  possi- 
bly think  of.  And  now  she  is  helping 
others  to  these  things  that  she  declares 
have  made  her  life  happy. 

T  accompanied  her  on  her  rounds  the 
Dther  day.  When  we  left  the  association 
rooms  we  boarded  a  car  and  soon  reached 
the  East  Side.  In  a  tenement  we  found  a 
scrupulously  neat  *appartment  on  the  top 
floor.  Here  was  plenty  of  light,  a  thing 
ill  blind  people  seem  to  hunger  for.  and 
"»*  bright  furnishings  of  the  unpretentious 
home  made  one  think  of  the  "Poor  Miss 
Finch"  and  her  almost  abnormal  desire 
for  bright  colors. 

This  wa^as  neat,  as  healthful,  light  and 
airy  an  apartment  as  one  could  wish 
or  expect  to  find  in  this  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  the  only  person  at  home  at 
this  time  was  the  woman  of  the  house, 
one  who  had  been  stricken  blind  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  in  her  own  poor,  feeble 
way  had  tried  her  best  to  keep  house 
without   instruction. 

"On."  she  said  as  we  came  In,  "how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.  There  are  many 
things  that  have  puzzled  me.  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions  I  want  to  ask." 

Miss  de  Frances  had  taken  off  her  hat 
and  without  hesitation  placed  it  on  a 
table,  and  I  wondered  at  her  knowledge  of 
the  location  of  the  various  pieces  of  fur- 
niture in  the  place.  "Well,  in  the  be- 
ginning." she  said,  "how  is  the  reading 
progressing?" 

"Very  well  indeed,"  answered  her  pupil, 
"but  I  cannot  tell  when  my  bread  Is  done 
as  well  as   I   wish   I  could,   and  for  that 


reason   I   have   just   placed    some    in   the 
oven  that  you  may  help  me  out." 

"How  long  has  It  been  In?"  asked  the 
instructress.  The  pupil  -went  to  the  man- 
telpiece, ran  her  fingers  over  a  clock, 
and  replied: 

"Just  fifteen  minutes.  But  I  am  never 
certain  of  the  oven." 

"Well,  that  is  quite  unnecessary.  I 
mean  the  clock,  you  know.  Let's  see  the 
bread." 

They  went  to  the  stove.  fiMiss  de 
Frances  opened  the  door,  took  a  cloth 
that  hung  on  a  nail  and  pulled  the  loaves 
out.  Raising  them  to  her  face,  she  smelled 
the  bread. 

"Oh,"  she  remarked,  "that  hasn't  even 
bogun  to  bake  yet.  Now,  you  smell  it,  and 
you  will  eee  that  it  smells  raw.  When  it 
is  done  it  will  smell  quite  different  and  it 
won't  take  you  long  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ference. We  won't  have  to  worry  about 
that  for  some  minutes  yet." 

Into  the  front  of  the  flat  they  went  to  a 
bed  that  was  unmade.  Now,  bed  making, 
or  proper  bed  making,  is  not  a  simple 
task,  especially  for  the  blind,  and  every 
Wind  person  who  takes  an  interest  in  her 
home  is  very  particular  about  details,  for 
she  knows  by  touch  how  things  ought  to 
look,  and  it  is  the  cultivation  o*f  the  touch 
that  Miss  de  Frances  is  there  to  teach. 
She  immediately  pulled  off  the  clothes, 
which  were  all  upside  down,  and  placed 
them  in  a  pile  on  the  floor. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "let's  see  how  well  the 
bed  can  be  made."  The  blind  pupil  picked 
up  a  sheet.  Shiran  It  deftly  through  he* 
Angers,  and  after  twisting  and  turning 
managed  to  get  hold  of  a  hem;  it  was  the 
narrow  one.  Mtes  de  Frances  felt.  it.  She 
did  not  need  to  touch  the  top  or  wider 
hem  to  know  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made.  "Try  again,"  she  said  cheerfully, 
a-nd  the  pupil  proceeded  to  turn  the  sheet 
in  her  hands,  keeping  hold  of  the  lesser 

hem.  ,   , 

"Oh,  now  I  see!"  she  exclaimed,  a  pecu- 
liar mistake  in  expression  that  the  blind 
frequently  make,  "this  is  it."  Then  she 
put  the  sheet  on  the  bed.  It  was  put  on 
askew,  and  Miss  de  Frances  by  a  touch 
knew  this,  and  she  taught  the  woman 
that  she  must  always  stand  at  the  side 
of  the  bed,  throw  the  sheet  over  it,  hold- 
ing both  hems  in  her  hands  and  then 
gradually  smooth  it  out,  leaving  not  a 
wrinkle*  in  the  covering.  The  bed  was 
made  from  sheets  to  coverlet  in  this  way 
and  when  it  was  completed  not  a  better 
made  bed  could  be  found.  By  this  time 
the  bread  was  ready  to  receive  more  at- 
tention,   and    this    time    Miss    de    Frances 


remarked  that  about  ten  minutes  more 
would  suffice  for  its  baking.  She  could 
tell  by  the  smell  and  by  tapping  the  loaf 
with  her  thumb  and  finger. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  housekeeping 
that  a  blind  person  correctly  instructed 
cannot  do,  from  cooking  to  dusting,  and 
as  you  watch  the  instruction  being  given 
you  are  certain  that  four  hands  are  work- 
ing, and  really  so  they  are,  for  the  hands 
of  the  instructor  follow  so  closely  the 
hands  of  the  pupil  that  it  Is  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them.  One  might  think 
that  the  movement  of  the  teacher's 
hands  would  be  more  deft  and  quicker, 
Sbut  not  so.  She  accommodates  her  speed 
t(|Jithat  of  her  pupil  and  herein  lies  the 
value  of  the  blind  Instructress.  There  is 
no  "  end  of  gentle  patience,  no  end  of 
going  over  and  over  the  same  thing,  and 
the  progress  of  the  pupil  is  noted,  by  the 
rapidity   with   which   her  hands   move. 

Sewing  is  a  particularly  Interesting  thing 
to  watch  as  it  is  taught.  -Fintt  the 
pupil  learns  how  to  turn  a  seam,  the 
hands  of  the  instructress  closely  following 
her  hands.  When  a  sighted  person  teaches 
sewing  she  hands  the  pupil  a  hem  turned. 
This  the  pupil  must  feel  and  figure  out 
the  turning  of  by  herself,  as  only  part 
of  the  hem  is  turned  and  the  balance  left 
for  her  to  complete.  But  when  the  tlind 
teach  the  blind  the  hem  is  turned  from 
beginning  to  end,  both  pairs  of  hands 
working  in  unison  and  every  touch  noted. 
Then  comes  the  basting. 

Now,  a  blind  person  who  has  learned 
to  sew  understands  that  the  direction 
of  the  needle  has  all  to  do  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  stitch.  There  is  one  direction 
necessary  to  make  a  hem,  another  for 
the  gather  and  another  for  the  seam.  The 
length  of  the  stitch  is  determined  by  the 
feeling  of  the  needle  on  the  under  side 
of  the  cloth,  and  the  blind  woman's  sew- 
ing is  often  far  neater  than  that  of  one 
who  can  see.  Her  attention  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  stitches  becomes  second 
nature,  and  frequently  she  laboriously 
takes  out  several  stitches  when  she  dis- 
covers, by  running  her  fingers  over  the 
seam,  that  there  is  a  false  one.  The 
threading  of  a  needle  is  a  simple  matter, 
for  there  are  needles  made  especially 
for  the  blind,  but  after  a  blind  person 
has  instructed  another  this  is  not  of  neces- 
sity used,  for  the  blind  are  taught  by 
some  unexplainable  method  how  to  thread 
an  ordinary  needle  and  many  accomplish 
this  by  holding  the  thread  on  the  tip  of 
the  tongue. 

The  woman  we  visited  makes  all  of  herj 
own  clothes.  The  fitting  of  them  is  done 
over  a  lay  figure  exactly  the  size  of  the 


person  who  Is  to  wear  the  clothes,  and 
when  you  see  four  hands  of  two  sightless 
persons  running  over  a  shirt  waist, 
smoothing  a  wrinkle  here,  distributing 
gathers  there  and  counting  the  number  of 
tucks  it  is  indeed  wonderful. 

"You  see,"  said  Mis«s  de  Frances, 
smoothing  the  gathers  in  a  shirtwaist 
she  and  her  pupil  were  fitting,  "I  was 
taught  differently  and  with  more  difficulty. 
I  was  given  a  model  to  follow.  After  a 
blind,  pupil  !has  learned  the  form  of  the 
clothes,  then  she  is  given  a  model,  and 
she  can  duplicate  that  model  perfectly, 
everything,  even  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tails. I  do  believe  that  we  can  eee  with 
our  hands.  There  is  an  extra  tuck,"  she 
said  to  her  pupil.  "Let's  fix  it,"  and  they 
proceeded,  hands  following  hands,  to  set 
the  tuck  to  rights.  It  takes  no  time  at 
all  for  a  blind  person  to  learn  how  to  use 
a  sewing  machine. 

Ironing  seems  a  simple  matter  when 
you  watch  the  blind  woman  instructing. 
The  heat  of  the  iron  is  determined  by 
holding  it  near  the  face,  then  the  stretch- 
ing and  pulling  and  smoothing  of  the 
garment  being  ironed  are  taught,  and  a 
blind  woman  can  iron  a  shirt  or  skirt 
with  equal  ease.  Once  she  has  learned 
to  iron  there  is  rarely  a  scorch.  The 
judging  of  distance  comes  into  play  in  the 
setting  of  a  table  and  the  sweeping  of 
the  floor.  The  blind  woman  knows  when 
her  floor  is  clean,  for  she  is  taught  by 
the  instructress  the  exact  length  of  the 
stroke  of  the  broom.  She  does  not  make 
a  mistake;  neither  does  she  use  a  carpet 
sweeper.  For  some  reason  or  other  the 
blind  person  detests  the  use  of  a  carpet 
sweeper. 

There  is  a  little  girl  in  this  house  we 
visited  first  who  can  see,  but  who  is  not 
yet  old  enough  to  dress  herself,  and  the 
blind  woman  has  learned  to  dress  her. 
AH  of  this  the  instructress  has  taught 
her,  picking  up  each  little  garment  a.  ^ 
telling  'her  just  exactly  what  it  is,  then 
together  they  put  the  clothes  on  the 
child,  and  when  she  is  dressed  and  her 
hair  combed  she  is  the  pink  of  neatness. 

"You  see  our  hands  follow."  said  'Miss 
de  Frances,  "We  know  instantly  when  a 
false  motion  is  being  made,  and  correct 
it.  We  insist  upon  this  continuous  cor- 
rection until  the  blind  cannot  make  a 
false  movejnem.  Perhaps  it  becomes 
habit.  I  don't  know,  we  can't  tell  our- 
selves, but  I  am  certain  that  save  for 
the  actual  seeing  of  objects  we  can  see 
perfectly  through  the  sense  of  touch.  I 
have   been    instructing   now   for    about   a 


year,  and  I  have  made  great  progress 
with  my  pupils.  There  is  a  young  girl 
in  town  who  has  not  seen  for  fourteen 
years.  When  we  found  her  she  knew 
absolutely  nothing.  She  used  to  sit  all 
day  in  a  corner  and  moan.  Her  family 
thought  'her  imbecile.  We  did  not.  We 
knew  how  the  brain  in  one  who  is  blind 
becomes  dormant  unless  she  is  worked 
with.  To-day  that  girl  can  read,  se^, 
dust,  wash  and  wipe  dishes  and  help  her 
mother  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  she 
declares  that  it  is  only  through  the  in- 
finite patience  that  has  been  shown  her 
that  she  has  been  enabled  to  learn  these 
things.  We  have  many  home  meetings, 
that  is,  club  meetings  you  might 
call  them,  at  which  a  number  of  bliryl 
people  meet  at  another's  home.  Theje 
we  give  lessons  in  straw  work,  basket 
making,  crocheting  and  things  by  which 
a  living  can  be  made. 

"T  know  a  blind  woman  in  this  town 
who  has  eight  boarders.  She  does  all 
of  her  work  herself  and  is  alone  all  day. 
She  received  most  of  her  instruction  from 
the  blind,  and  though  she  accomplished 
much  before  she  knew  the  blind  teacher, 
she  now  works  with  far  greater  facility 
than  before.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
might  compare  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
by  the  blind  with  the  teaching  of  those 
who  can  see  by  a  person  of  higher,^ 
stronger  intellect.  In  being  taught  with 
one  whose  intellectual  powers  are  greater 
you  are  prompted,  your  weak  points  im- 
mediately are  perceived,  and  you  are 
helped  over  many  rough  places.  This  is 
the  same  with  the  blind.  Two  blind  peo- 
ple who  are  of  the  same  level  as  far  ai 
education  is  concerned  cannot  help  one 
another,  but  the  one  who  has  studied  and 
advanced  can  teach  them  a  great  deal. 
As  the  intellect  of  the  man  who  can  see 
prompts  the  mind  of  the  man  who  can 
see,  so  the  movements  of  one  blind  per- 
son  prompts   those   of  another." 

More  than  one  thousand  people  have 
been  instructed  by  the  blind  teachers. 
Miss  de  Frances  has  been  studying  mas- 
sage for  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  her 
work,  and  she  soon  expects  to  curtail  her 
teaching  in  the  homes  for  the  association 
to  some  extent,  and  intends  to  give  in- 
struction to  those  blind  people  who  wish 
to  learn  massage.  In  Japan  all,  or  nearly 
all,  blind  people  are  reserved  for  this 
work,  and  so  why  not  the  same  in 
America?  Miss  de  Frances  says  she  is 
quite  strong  enough  for  the  work  and 
her  diploma  tells  a  ta'ie  of  her  efficiency. 
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HOFF  Ttf/'J  RLrHCV  OF  NEW  YORK 
MAKE    THEIR     WAY. 

Before  Lop^LThere  Will  BjFClasses  for 
Them'mt&e  labile  Scb^ils— They  Are 
Doing  GMd  %orlt '  as  Telephone 
Operator»^ther  '  Occupations  That 
Have  Ben  Opened  I'p  by  a  Society 
\Vhlch  Alms  to  Keep  Them  Employed 
Notable  Blind  Leaders  or  the  Blind. 

Before  this  new  year  has  grown  old 
blind  boys  and  girls  will  be  sitting  side  by 
•ide  with  the  other  children  in  four  of  the 
public  schools  of  New  York.  The  sighted 
and  the  sightless  are  going  to  do  their 
work  together,  and  as  far  as  practicable 
under  the  same  instruction. 

Only  the  details  remain  to  be  worked 
out.  The  necessary  permission  was  ob- 
tained several  months  ago,  but  at  that 
time  there  was  no  money  to  be  had  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  school  funds  for 
1909  became  available  a  way  was  found 
to  pry  a  little  here  and  a  little  there  from 
some  of  the  appropriations,  and  so  nearly 
$5,000  was  set  apart  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  public  schools. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  blind 
children  whose  parents  are  willing,  in 
some  cases  anxious,  to  have  them  enter 
the  public  schools.  When  it  has  been 
shown  that  these  twenty-five  are  making 
progress  as  equal  comrades  with  those 
who  can  see  there  will  doubtless  be  many 
more  to  follow  their  example. 

First  of  all  it  will  be  important  to  con- 
sult the  convenience  of  the  blind  in  the 
selection  of  the  schools  to  which  they 
shall  be  assigned.  Their  journeys  must 
be  made  as  short  and  easy  as  possible. 
Then  a  few  special  teachers  must  be  en- 
gaged and  books  and  maps  and  writing 
utensils  must  be  provided. 

These  new  pupils  will  have  to  learn 
their  c-a-t  oat  and  their  r-a-t  rat 
through  their  fingers  instead  of  their  eyes. 
They  will  feel  Boston  and  Chicago  and  ihe 
twists  and  turns  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


and  very  likely  will  feel  them  to  fully  as 
good  purpose  as  the  youngsters  who  see 
them  drawn  on  the  map. 

Relative  geography  is  pretty  elusive 
business  to  most  of  us.  Every  time  we 
look  at  a  map  even  of  the  United  States 
it  contains  some  surprises.  There  are 
many  very  intelligent  men  who  couldn't 
tell  you  offhand  whether  any  part  of 
Idaho  reached  to  the  Canadian  border 
or  how  you  would  have  to  travel  to  get 
from  Arizona  to  Utah.  But  a  sense  of 
direction  is  one  of  the  faculties  of  the 
blind,  and  once  a  blind  boy  has  drawn  a 
picture  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
on  the  tablets  of  his  brain  it  will  be  likely 
to  remain,  unfading. 

Learning  to  read  and  write  in  the  blind 
letters,  to  use  the  embossed  map  and  to 
reckon  figures  by  some  special  device 
will  be  a  course  separate  from  the  regular 
work,  but  once  a  pupil  has  learned  these 
things  there  will  be  many  classes  in 
which  he  can  recite  and  receive  instruc- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  school.  Above 
all  and  most  important  of  all  he  will 
come  to  realize  that  he  is  not  isolated  by 
his  infirmity.  He  will  soon  begin  to  look 
upon  himself  *  not  as  a  lonely  creature 
whose  activities  have  been  paralyzed 
by  a  peculiar  misfortune  but  as  a  normal 
being,  handicapped  to  be  sure,  but 
justified  in  very  much  the  same  hopes  and 
ambitions  as  his  sighted  friends  and 
capable  of  the  same  pleasures. 

He  will  learn  how  to  romp  and  play. 
Down  at  the  Overbrook  school  near 
Philadelphia  the  blind  boys  swim  and 
jump,  run  races  and  put  the  shot  with 
perfect  confidence  and  freedom.  You 
don't  need  eyes  either  to  dance  and  play 
Indoor  games,  to  cut  your  food  and  eat 
it  like  other  well  bred  people,  to  bathe 
and  shave  and  dress  yourself.  There's 
a  great  big  world  left  for  the  blind,  only 
some  one  must  take  them  by  the  hand 
just  at  first  and  show  them'  their  way 
around.  This  is  possible  f  e/n  with  those 
whose  light  has  held  half  a   life- 

time, and  how  much  easier  where  dark- 
ness comes  in  the  days  when  the  ability 
to  learn  is  fresh  and  keen,  when  habits 
are  forming  and  responsibilities  scarcely 
have  existence  as  yet! 

The  education  of  the  blind  in  the  public  ' 
schools  of  New  York  will  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment  here  of  course,  bur  it  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  in  England,  and 
in  Chicago  they  have  been  doing  the  same 
thTT^   uceessfully  for  about  nine  years. 


So  far  beyond  the  doubtful  stage  has  this 
work  passed  that  many  well  informed 
friends  of  the  blind  are  asking  that  the 
compulsory  education  laws  be  made  to 
apply  to  them  as  well  as  the  seeing. 

John  B.  Curtiss.  who  superintends  the 
leaching  of  the  blind  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago,  is  himself  a  blind  man.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  most  efficient  leaders 
of  the  blind  are  blind  themselves,  and  they 
don't  fall  in  the  ditch  either.  This  is 
w  hat  Mr.  Curtiss  thinks  of  the  work  done 
under  his  direction: 

"The  experiment  in  Chicago  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  blind  child  under 
normal  conditions  develops  along  the 
same  lines  as  his  seeing  companions.  He 
does  not  differ  from  them  in  feeling, 
pleasures  and  purposes,  and  he  is  happy 
in  his  work  with  others.  Certainly  this 
must  be  the  correct  development  for  one 
who  is  to  be  active  in  the  community." 

These  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  New 
York  schools  and  most  of  the  other  things 
that  have  been  done  recently  to  make 
the  blind  busy  and  independent  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  fact  that  several  years 
ago  Miss  Winifred  Holt  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Edith  Holt,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  ^ 
Bloodgood,  attended  a  concert  in  Italy 
at  which  they  saw  and  observed  a  number 
of  blind  boys.  The  pleasure  which  these 
boy(s  obtained  from  the  music  suggested 
the*  idea  which  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  York  Committee  for  Tickets 
for  the  Blind  in  1903,  and  this  committee 
developed  on  November  23,  1905,  into  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 

"The  heaviest  burden  on  the  blind," 
says  Miss  Helen  Keller,  "is  not  blindness 
but  idleness,"  and  this  gives  a  clue  to  the 
existence  of  the  association  which  Miss 
Holt  and  her  friends  founded  and  de- 
veloped. Its  purpose  is  to  relieve  the 
blind  of  the  burden  which  is  heavier  than 
blindness  itself.  It  puts  the  blind  man  to 
work.  The  campaign  which  has  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  classes  for  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools  is  obviously 
a  part  of  this  programme  and  is  expected 
to  equip  the  blind  folks  of  the  future  to 
make  a  better  fight  in  the  world  than  is 
possible  for  most  of  the  blind  men  of  the 
present  day. 

That  was  not  the  opinion  of  many  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  care  of  we  blind  when 
the  New  York  association  was  making 
its  preliminary  inquiries.  One  of  the 
managers  of  a  charitable  institution 
thought  it  woulc?  be  a#  cruel  to  work 
the  blind  as  it  would  be  to  compel  a  dis- 


abled  horse  to  earn  his  oats;  but  a  blind 
horse  isn't  a  disabled  horse,  and  a  blind 
man  isn't  a  disabled  man. 

CENSUS   OF  THE    BLIND. 

The  first  work  of  thMssociatton  was  tQ, 

take  a  census  of  the  blind.  Before  this  J 
■was  done  it  was  believed  by  those  who 
dealt  with  the  blind  in  institutions  that 
there  were  about  1,200  sightless  persons 
in  Greater  New  York.  The  census  dis- 
covered 2.300,  and  there  are  some  addi- 
tions to  that  number  every  year. 

Information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  blind  was  sought  from  public  rec- 
ords, charitable  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions and  from  the  blind  themselves. 
Many  who  were  described  as  blind  were 
found  not  to  be  blind  at  all,  and  some 
who  were  said  to  be  living  had  died. 
Others  had  moved,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  trace  them.  Altogether  it  was  a  job 
for  the  patient  and  the  industrious. 

When  it  was  over  there  were  2,300  cards 
showing  where  the  blind  lived,  how  they 
lost  their  sight,  what  relatives  and  friends 
they  had,  what  their  vocations  had  been, 
what  their  circumstances  were  and  much 
else  that  it  was  desirable  for  statisticians 
to  know.  All  this  was  on  the  printed 
formal  side  of  the  card. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  little  intimate 
personal  history.  It  told  about  the 
blind  man's  hopes  and  fears  -whether 
he  was  well  treated  at  home,  whether  he 
was  despondent  or  cheerful,  what  he 
specially  needed  and  so  on. 

The  census  didn't  end  with  the   first 
enumeration.     It  hasn't  ended  yet.  and 
will  not  end  as  long  as  the  association 
exists.     At  stated  times,  according  to  the 
necessities   of  the  case,   a  visitor   from 
the  association  calls  on  each  of  the  2,300 
blind  folks.     The  first  enumerators  were 
nearly  all  sighted  persons,  but  the  visi- 
tors  are    themselves   blind,   and  all   the' 
more   valuable   in    their   work   for   that  j 
!  reason.     They  are  able  because  of  their 
common    misfortune    to    establish   more  I 
intimate  relations  with  those  whom  they  ; 
visit  and  to  bring  back  more  useful  in- 
formation. 

The  result  of   this  system  is   that  the 
record  on  the  back  of  the  card  is  always 
growing.     It  will  note  the  fact  that  the 
f  blind  man  has  learned  to  read  and  write, 
i  then  that  he  has  gone  to  work  and  is  on 
the  way  to  self-support,  then  that  he  is 
I  much  happier  and  healthier  and  some- 
times that  when  he  begins  to  pay  for  his 


I  own  bed  and  board  his  relatives  become 
more  kindly  in  their  treatment  of  Mm. 
They  are  illuminating  documents,  these 

'  census  cards. 

j      SEEKING  OCCUPATIONS  FOB  THE  BLIND. 

The  first  headquarters  of  the  associa- 
tion was  the  home  of  Miss  Holt,  but  when 
the  work  expanded  and  its  resources  in- 
creased they  rented  the  building  at  118 
East  Fifty-ninth  street  and  made  it  their 
office,  school  and  salesroom,  and  lately 
they  have  tucked  in  a  little  workshop 
for  blind  women.  That  is  their  most 
recent  development.  There  is  a  work- 
shop for  blind  men  too. 

Much  of  the  association's  work  so  far 
has  been  exploration  and  discovery.  It 
takes  experiment  to  find  out  what  the 
blind  can  do  and  whM  they  can't.  Often 
the  sightless  devise  new  occupations  for 
themselves,  and  then  the  task  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  fit  that  industry  into  the 
affairs  of  the  practical  world. 

Fere  is  an  example:  A  blind  girl  was 
a  patient  in  a  New  York  hospital.  When 
she  was  convalescent  she  used  to  spend 
much  of  her  time  around  the  telephone 
exchange  of  the  institution.  Partly  by 
observation— ear  observation— and  partly 
by  the  kindness  of  the  operator  she  learned 
the  mechanism  of  the  switchboard  and 
soon  was  capable  of  operating  it. 

That  was  a  discovery.  Acting  upon  it, 
an  officer  of  the  association  went  to  the 
telephone  company  and  asked  for  the 
installation  of  a  switchboard  at  the  office 
in  Fifty-ninth  street.  The  manager  of 
the  company  was  incredulous.  It  was 
folly,  he  said,  to  think  of  employing  the 
blind  as  telephone  operators  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  encourage  such  a  hope. 

But  demonstration  is  a  hard  argument 
to  beat,  and  in  the  face  of  it  the  telephone  } 
man  yielded.     The  girl  from  the  hospital 
went  down  to  Cortlandt  street  and  oper-  '• 
ated  a  switchboard,  and  the  discussion  ; 
was  over.     The  association- got  its  own 
switchboard  and  by  means  of  it  has  trained 
other  men  and  women  to  the  trade. 

AT  THE  TELEPHONE  AND  TYPEWRITER. 

The  giil  who  learned  at  the  hospital 
became  operator  for  a  wholesale  dry 
good3  house  downtown  which  keeps  a 
dozen  telephones  busy.  She  made  an 
alphabetical  list  in  Braille  type  of  the 
calls  which  it  was  necessary  for  her,  to 
know  and  arranged  them  on  the  wall 
at  her  back,  and  whenever  she  wanted  i 
one  of  these   numbers  she  could  find   it 


with  her  fingers  more  readily  than  you 
could  find  it  in  the  book.  On  the  right 
end  of  her  desk  was  a  typewriter  attached 
by  a  bracket,  and  when  messages  came  in 
which  had  to  be  written  she  took  them 
with  the  machine.  Memoranda  for  her 
own  use  she  kept  on  a  Braille  slate. 

When  (hat  woman  resigned  her  position, 
it  was  to  take  a  better  place  with  the  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,  but  she  kept  it  j 
long  enough  to  prove  her  fitness  for  the  j 
work  and  inferentially  the  capacity  of 
other  blind  people  for  the  same  employ- 
ment. Since  theu  a  blind  telephone 
operator  has  been  engaged  by  a  New 
York  newspaper,  another  does  the  im- 
portant work  of  a  hospital,  including  the 
ambulance  calls;  the  telephoning  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  all  intrusted 
to  the  sightless,  and  several  other  places 
have  been  found  for  them. 

But  the  demand  is  far  below  the  possible 
supply.  Comparatively  few  employers 
know  that  this  work  can  be  done  by  the 
blind,  and  only  a  few  of  those  who  do 
know  it  have  genuine  confidence  in  the 
fact.  The  blind  man  seeking  work  has 
to  prove  a  great  deal. 

Another  occupation  in  which  the  blind 
can  compete  with  the  seeing  is  type- 
writing and  stenography.  Their  unerring 
fingers  find  the  right  keys  and  their  acute 
ears  get  the  right  words  in  dictation. 
The  first  annual  report  of  the  association, 
covering  seventy-six  printed  pages,  was 
all  written  in  this  way. 

The  blind  use  of  the  typewriter  is  quile 
generally  understood,  but  the  shorthand 
machine  is  not  so  familiar.  It  consists  of 
only  a  few  keys  and  a  roll  of  paper  just 
like  a  ticker  tape.  As  the  operator  plays 
upon  the  keys  the  tape  is  stamped  with 
characters  which  passing  over  his 
finger  tips  have  all  the  meaning  of  print. 
The  blind  typewriters  also  transcpibe 
easily  from  phonograph  records. 

There  is  one  fine  stalwart  young  man 
now  a  pupil  at  the  association  who  for 
the  last  ten  months  has  been  learning 
typewriting  and  phonographic  dicta- 
tion and  who  is  already  working  out  for 
himself  an  improved  system  of  short- 
hand. He  has  no  fears  for  the  future, 
though  his  fading  sight  is  still  a  new 
affliction,  and  no  one  who  sees  him  can 
have  the  least  doubt  of  bis  success. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF   BLIND  MEN. 

There  is  another  case  like  this  in  the 
records  of  the  association.  It  is  that  of 
a  young  man   who  became    blind  while 


holding  a  place  of  responsibility  and  didn't 
gir«  up  the  fight.  He  qualified  himself 
to  become  secretary  for  one  of  the  officers 
of  an  important  company,  and  he  mak«=>s 
A  good  living  for  himself  and  hit  wife, 
too.  His  employers  take  him  to  his 
work  and  send  him  home  in  a  motor  car, 
which  doesn't  imply  of  course  that  many 
other  employers  will  do  the  same. 

Even  where  the  typewriter  doesn't 
enable  a  blind  man  to  earn  a  living  it  keeps 
up  one  of  his  lines  of  communication 
with  the  world. 

"1  feel,"  said  a  well  to  do  blind  nian, 
"that  as  long  as  I  can  write  my  own  let- 
ters I  retain  just  that  much  more  of  my 
individuality." 

There  is  never  a  day  that  he  doesn'  t  spend 
at  least  an  hour  oveV  his  keyboard. 

A  blind  man  in  Brooklyn  has  a  profit- 
able coffee  business,  which  he  alone  has 
built  up.  He  gets  the  orders,  blends  the 
coffee  and  delivers  it.  Another  is  doing 
well  as  a  salesman  in  the  stationery  trade 
and  a  third  has  found  his  place  as  agent 
of  a  law  publisher. 

Music  is  a  special  province  of  the  blind. 
Many  of  them  are  good  performers,  some 
are  excellent  teachers  and  others  are 
trained  as  piano  tuners.  In  Boston 
blind  men  tune  all  the  pianos  of  the  public 
schools.  There  are  piano  tuners  at  the 
New  York  association  who  will  gladly 
take  care  of  all  the  work  they  can  get. 

New  York  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
the  superior  qualifications  of  the  blind 
masseur  and  masseuse,  but  the  associa- 
tion expects  to  open  up  a  large  field  of 
usefulness  for  them.  The  Japanese  have 
made  massage  almost  exclusively  an  occu- 
pation for  the  blind.  Not  long  ago  there 
were  about  1,000  masseurs  in  Tokio  and 
more  than  900  of  them  were  sightless. 
It  is  a  considerable  industry  for  the  blind 
in  London  too,  where  at  least  three  prom^ 
iuent  physicians  will  employ  no  others 
than  graduates  of  the  Institute  for  Massage 
by  the  Blind. 

The  New  York  association  already  has 
rooms  fitted  up  ,in  its  building  for  persons 
who  wish  to  make  appointments  there 
with  its  massage  experts,  or  ,it  will  send 
them  to  the  homes  of  any  patients  who 
will  engage  them,  and  as  rapidly  as  the 
business  increases  it  will  train  more  men 
and  women  to  attend  to  it. 

INDUSTRIES    FOR  THE    SIGHTI.I 

All  these  occupations,  however,  are 
designed  for  the  minority,  for  the  com- 
paratively   few    whose    intelligence    and 


ednoation  fit  them  for  the  higher  grades 
of  employment.  The  great  majority  of 
the  blind,  like  the  great  majority  of  the 
seeing,  must  work  with  their  hands. 

The  established  industries  for  blind  men 
I  are  chair  caning,  broom  and  brush  and 
mattress  making,  to  which  may  be  added 
a  limited  amount  of  carpentry  and  a  few 
other  trades  in  rather  rare  cases.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  blind  barber  in  Brook- 
lyn who  shaves  other  blind  men  and  some 
who  see,  but  the  possibilities  in  this  line 
are  obviously  small.  The  objections  to 
the  unseeing  barber  are,  to  be  sure,  imag- 
inary rather  than  real.  You  would  be  as 
gafe  in  his  hands  as  in  any  other'barber's, 
but  you  wouldn't  feel  as  safe,  and  unless 
you  were  a  person  with  a  rare  enjoyment 
of  novelty  you  would  decline  the  .ad- 
venture with  alacrity. 

The  association's  workshop  for  men  is 
housed  in  two  lofts  at  14/  East  Forty- 
second  street,  the  upper  floor  for  the 
chair  caners  and  the  lower  floor  for  the 
broom  makers.  It  is  not  an  ideal  shop  from 
any  point  of  view,  but  it  is  the  best  they 
can  afford.  .Some  day,  when  the  associ- 
ation's ship  comes  in,  they  will  have  more 
room,  more  fresh  air,  a  mattress  making 
department  and  a  separate  place  for  the 
apprentices,  and  then  they  will  work  to 
better  advantage. 

Even  as  it  is  the  shop  employs  about 
thirty-five  men,  some  of  whom  earn  pari 
of  a  living,  others  a  complete  living,  and 
aii  of  whom  are  thus  rescued  from  the 
misery  of  idleuess  and  helplessness. 
There  are  all  grades,  from  the  beginner 
who  will  take  a  week  to  cane  one  chair  to 
the  swifthanded  young  men  who  will 
sew  ninety  brooms  in  a  day.  s 

THE   HANDICAP. 

Much  as  they  all  need  the  money  they 
earn  they  need  the  work  more,  and  they 
need  their  comrades  almost  as  much  as 
they  need  their  work.  The'  other  day  a 
beginner  in  the  chair  factory  went  to  the 
superintendent  sobbing  like  a  child  and 
ready  to  give  up  in  despair.  It  was  his 
first  day,  and  his  blindness  was  so  recent 
that  he  was  still  groping  in  the  dark. 

He  is  a  big  man,  a  giant  in  physical 
strength,  and  not  a  coward  either.  He 
was  simply  learning  to  be  blind.  The 
superintendent  knew  what  to  do.  He  had 
done  it  before  and  will  do  it  again  as  long 
as  he  and  blind  men  walk  the  world  to- 
gether. A  word  of  cheer,  a  friendly  hand 
on  the  shoulder,  a  story  or  two  about 
other  men  who  bad  made  good  and  the 
blind  apprentice  was  back  at  his  work- 
bench once  more. 


It  takes  courage  to  be  blind.  If  you 
want  to  make  an  experiment  close  your 
eyes  some  day  in  a  raUroad  train  or  in 
the  subway  and  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  you  could  never  open  them 
again.  Think  of  the  faces  you  would 
never  see,  of  the  projects  that  would 
come  to  ruin,  of  the  disaster  to  your  fam- 
ily, of  the  dangers  at  your  journey's  end. 
Just  try  it  and  in  a  minute  or  two  you  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  terror  at  this  mere 
shadow  of  what  might  be.  When  you 
open  your  eyes  it  may  be  that  never  in 
all  your  life  before  has  the  light  seemed  so 
very  precious  to  you. 

Perhaps  in  this  way  you  may  realize 
the  state  of  mindhn  which  the  blind  recruit 
goes  to  the  workshop;  but  if  he  sticks  it 
out  courage  will  come  and  a  certain 
amount  of  contentment. 

"Marshall,"  said  the  superintendent 
to  a  blind  broom  buncher,  "how  do  yen 
like  this  gentleman's  necktie?" 

"Out  o'  sight,"  came  the  answer  with 
a  broad  grin.     It's  the  stock  joke. 

Upstairs  at  another  bench  that  same 
day  was  a  man  in  whose  recent  insub- 
ordination there  was  at  least  a  touch  of 
pathos.  The  boss  had  directed  him  to 
report  for  work  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
he  had  ignored  the  order.  Again  and 
again  word  was  sent  to  him  to  come  be- 
low, but  he  refused  to  budge.  Of  course 
discipline  had  to  be  maintained,  and 
eventually  he  obeyed. 

This  was  the  cause  of  Tiis  reluctance  to 

change  places:     His   next   neighbor  up- 

!  stairs    had    been    a    cowpuncher    and    a 

;  wanderer  and  had  gathered  up  in  the  odd 

.corners  of  the  earth  a  fund  of  interesting 

I  reminiscence.     As  the  two  men  worked 

'  together  they  gossiped  and  the  plainsman 

I  filled  the  ears  of  his  comrade  with  tales  of 

odd  adventure.   The  blind  man's  "Arabian 

Nights"— that's  what  it  was,  the  opening 

of  the  world  of  romance  to  one  whose 

existence  for  years  had  been  the  meanest 

and  most  sordid  prose. 

Do  you  wonder  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  it  up,  and  that  when  the  cause 
was  known  he  was  allowed  to  go  back 
to   the   enchanted  palace9 

PRODUCTS   WELL  MADR. 

They  do  good  work,  these  blind  artisans. 
Their  goods  sell  in  the  New  York  market 
on  their  merits  and  sell  well;  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be  if  the  blind  are  to  be 
raised  to  the  plane  of  real  independence. 
"It  is  not  helpful."  says  Hel^n  Kellei 
the  long  run  it  is  harmful,  to  buy  worth- 


|66S    articles    of    th*    blind.     One    of    the 
.principal  object  oi  the  movement  whiok 
we  ask  you  to  help  is  to  promote  god 
workmanship  among  the  sightless." 

Good  workmanship,  that's  the  thin 
The  blind  men  are  oaning  chairs  for 
tauranta  and  cluba,  where  chairs  get  th 
hardest  use.  The  brooms  they  mak 
are  sold  to  hotels  and  factories. 

They  are  not  cheap  in  price,  but  the] 
are  hand  made  and  they  have  the  vir 
tue  of  endurance.  The  shop  manage 
ment  abides  by  the  assertion  that  the] 
will  last  three  times  as  long  as  the  broomi 
put  together  with  machinery. 

Blind  men  sort  the  corn  for  thera,blin< 
men  bind  the  corn  to  the  handle,  blin( 
men  sew  them,  blind  men  bunch  their 
into  dozens,  and  finally  a  blind  man  sell* 
them  and   makes  a  commission. 

There  used  to  be  in  the  shop  a  blinc 
veteran  of  the  German  wars  with  Austria 
and  France  who  had  at  home  and  might 
have  worn  medals  won  on  battlefields. 
He  was  already  old  when  blindness  over- 
came him,  but  when  the  association 
found  him  he  volunteered  again,  this 
time  in  the  corps  of  the  broom  makers. 

"If  one  has  courage,"  he  said,  "one  can 
fight  with  his  eyes  shut."  Which  was  the 
braver  fight,  the  soldier's  or  the  broom 
maker's? 

WORK  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

There  are  good  soldiers  too  in  the 
women's  workshop  in  East  Fifty-ninth 
street,  but  not  so  many  of  them.  One 
of  them  is  a  woman  who  has  learned  to 
run  a  powerful  electric  sewing  machine 
of  the  sort  you  see  in  factories.  It  isn't 
every  seeing  woman  who  dares  trust 
her  fingers  near  that  lightning  needle, 
but  the  blind  woman  is  its  mistress.  She 
not  only  runs  the  machine  all  i  day  but 
she  makes  her  own  clothing,  and  you  can't 
give  her  a  needle  so  fine  that  she  won't 
put  the  eye  of  it  on  her  mouth  and  thread 
it  with  her  tongue. 

One  of  the  new  industries  for  blind 
women,  new  in  this  shop  at  any  rate,  is 
the  weaving  of  pillow  covers  out  of  un- 
spun  Indian  hemp,  in  which  by  a  process 
of  memory  and  counting  different  colors 
are  blended  int.)  quaint,  harmonious 
designs.  At  another  place  in  the  room 
they  are  weaving  table  scarfs  and  auto- 
mobile scarfs  Of  linen  and  silk,  and  up 
at  one  end  of  the  shop  is  a  loom  on  which 
carpets  and  rugs  are  made.  Among 
the    products    of    this    little    factory    are 


beautiful  beaded  electric  lamp  shades, 
trimmed  hats,  dolls  and  many  kinds  of 
knitting  and  sewing. 

Every  article  in  the  salesroom  came 
from  the  hand  of  a  blind  man  or  woman. 
There  is  the  work  of  genius  alongside  the 
work  of  patient  toil.  A  statue  of  a  lion 
by  Vidal,  the  blind  sculptor,  stands  near 
some  simple  toys  manufactured  by  a 
blind  carpenter.  There  i»  a  chair  and  a 
table  and  beautiful  shirt  waist  box  in  the 
window  and  long  linen  curtains. 

There  are  games  for  the  blind  and  de- 
vices by  which  they  may  learn  to  read. 
One  of  the  exhibits  is  a  checkerboard 
with  depressed  squares  in  which  are 
fitted  square  black  pieces  and  round  white 
pieces,  each  with  a  different  surface  on 
the  bottom  so  that  when  one  gets  to  the 
enemy's  king  row  the  player  may  turn  it 
over  and  know  it  has  been  crowned. 

BLIND    SCULPTOR    AND    THE    LION. 

Almost  everything  in  the  salesroom  lias 
its  price,  but  there  is  a  cabinet  of  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  work  of  the  blind 
whioh  is  only  to  be  seen,  not  sold.  If 
you  look  through  it  you  will  find  a  pic- 
ture that  tells  how  Vidal  learned  to  model 
his  bronze  lions  It  is  a  large  photo- 
graph of  an  angry  lion  held  in  subjection 
by  his  trainer  while  the  blind  sculptor 
kneeling  beside  him  feels  the  conformation 
of  his  body.  How  does  that  rank  for 
courage?  And  then  think  of  making  an 
object  of  beauly,  a  work  of  genius,  and 
never  seeing  it  yourself! 

Industries  are  the  great  purpose  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  but 
they  are  not  its  only  purpose.  It  sends 
out  blind  teachers  for  the  blind,  who  in- 
struct them  in  reading  and  sewing.  It 
cheers  the  lives  of  those  who  are  unfitted 
for  work.  Jt  will  take  your  old  clothing 
and  give  it  to  blind  men  and  women  who 
without  it  would  not  be  able  to  make  a 
decent  appearance  in  the  streets.  It  will 
take  your  money,  too,  and  apply  it  with 
better  effect  Ihan  would  be  possible  if 
you  tried  to  give  it  individually. 

It  picks  up  the  blind  in  the  day  of ship- 
w  i'(^ck  and  makes  what  salvage  it  <an 
If  the  regular  occupations  for  the  blind 
are  not  suited  to  any  man  it  tries  to  fit 
him  into  his  place  and  is  not  easily 
discouraged. 


THE    BLIND    MEN'S    OfcUB. 

The  intelligent  blind  man  is  invited  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Blind  Men's  Improve- 
ment Club,  and  there  is  a  similar  organi- 
zation lor  women.  The  new  guest,  of 
the  men's  club  discovers  that  he  isn't 
alone  in  the  dark.  He  takes  heart  when 
he  learns  that  many  others  have  met  his 
problem  and  solved  it  and  are  ready  to 
help  him  along. 

Doubtless  the  best  advice  a  blind  man 
gets  is  given  by  the  members  of  this  club. 
They  know.  What  one  hasn't  found  out 
another  lias,  and  they  exchange  the  wis- 
dom of  experience.  Among  the  sixty 
or  seventy  members  there  are  music 
teachers,  business  men,  instructors  of  the 
blind  and  superintendents  of  workshops. 
At  their  meetings  yon  will  hear  exquisite 
singing  and  playing;  the  important  top- 
ics of  the  day  will  be  discussed  with  keen, 
appreciation,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  blind  lecturer  who  makes  his  living 
by  his  lectures  will  appear. 

They  have  their  share  of  happiness 
and  know  a  joke  when  they  hear  it. 

"Do  you  blind  men  close  your  eyes 
when  you  go  to  sleep?"  asked  an  over- 
inquisitive  woman. 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  the  vice- 
president  of  the  club;  "we  make  the  jan- 
itor come  around  and  close  them." 

When  the  blind  man  is  expecting  some- 
thing he  tells  you  with  a  quizzical  smile 
that  he'll  "keep  an  eye  out  for  it." 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind 
began  business  with  $400.  It  thinks 
it  has  used  that  one  talent  well  enough 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  great  deal  more. 
It  thinks  the  benefits  that  come  from  the 
few  thousands  it  has  to  spend  every  year 
are  sufficient  warrant  for  bigger  invest- 
ments on  the  part  of  those  who  are  giving 
freely  to  other  societies. 

There  is  a  story,  for  which  Tub  Sun 
doesn't  feel  itself  called  upon  to  vouch, 
about  a  committee  of  one  of  the  scientific 
research  movements  who  went  to  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  a  contribution.  He  heard 
them  out  patiently  and  asked  them  how 
much  they  wanted. 

"Twenty -five  thousand  dollars,"  they 
said,  thinking  they  were  bidding  high. 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  the  ironmaster ," I'  1 
make  it  $10,000,000.  I  don't  do  a  retai 
business." 

That's  what  the  New  York  Association 
for"  the  Blind  is  hoping  for— a  benefactor 
who  doesn't  do  a  retail  business. 


FebrvucLrv     o  -    )  ^  0  ^  . 

The  wonderful  gains  made  by  the  blind 
in  overcoming  their  heavy  handicap  was 
brought  strikingly  to  public  attention  at 
the  second  annual  sale  and  exhibition  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Women  were  at  work  on  small  hand 
looms,  on  linen  looms,  and  on  carpet- 
weaving  looms.  A  blind  girl  operated  a 
power  machine.  Stenographers  sat  at 
their  work,  fingering  ordinary  typewrit- 
ers, and  transcribing  notes  from  phono- 
graphic dictation.  There  were  all  the 
usual,  simpler  displays  of  chair  caning, 
basket  weaving  and  broom  making  and 
there  was  music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. The  guests  were  told  interesting 
stories  of  many  of  the  workers.  One  was 
of  a  man  who  applied  to  the  association 
for  help  when  first  stricken  blind  and 
most  despondent,  thinking  that  all  ave- 
nues of  usefulness  had  been  closed  to  him. 
As  a  result  of  the  instruction  given  to 
him,  he  is  now  able  to  earn  a  good  salary 
and  to  support  his  family. 

The  work  of  the  association  has  so  in- 
creased during  the  past  year,  that  besides 
the  building  on  Fifty-ninth  street  and  the 
workshop  on  Forty-second  street,  the 
special  committee  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  an  office  in  the  Kennedy 
Building  at  289  Fourth  avenue.  In  co- 
operation with  the  State  Department  of 
Health  the  committee  is  working  particu- 
larly toward  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  Following  are  the  members 
of  the  committee:  P.  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man, chairman,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter, 
Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  Dr.  F.  Park 
Lewis,  Dr.  J.  Clifton  Edgar,  Thomas  M. 
Mulry,  Dr.  John  I.  Middleton,  Miss 
Louisa  L.  Schuyler,  Mrs.  William  B. 
Rice,  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Hewitt,  Miss  Win- 
ifred Holt,  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald  and 
George  A.  Hubbell.  executive  secretary. 
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A  HUMANE  WORK. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1908,  the 
New  York  Aog?"int'"i  fnv  fhA  "Riind 
appeinted  a  special  c<£nmittee  on  the 
prevention  of  blindnejSj  This  commit- 
tee is  con  'fin en  and  women, 
representing-  dtei%r  shade  of  political 
and  religious  belief,  who  are  striving 
to  dispel  sonVe  of  the  shadows  of  life 
and  let  in  more  sunshine  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  afflicted. 

The  committe.  has  been  earnestly  at 
work  to  educate  the  people  as  to  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  child  at  birth 
and  which  so  often  through  neglect 
and  indifference  result  in  blindness  to 
an  otherwise  healthy  child.  The  com- 
mittee also  seeks  to  secure  such  leg- 
islation- -a-s- -rrm jf--  be  needed  to  a4d  in- 
the  prevention  of  the  unnecessary 
blindness  of  infants. 

"It  is  an  astounding  fact,"  states  the 
committee  in  a  recent  report,  "one  not 
generally  known,  that  one-quarter  of 
all  the  blind  children  in  all  the  blind 
schools  of  this  country  are  unneces- 
sarily blind.  These  children  have 
been  doomed  to  lifelong  blind- 
ness because  at  the  time  of 
their  birth  their  eyes  were  not  prop- 
erly washed  and  treated^y  the  attend- 
ing physician  or  midwife." 

In  the  year  1906,  there  were  183,012 
registered  births  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  disease  attributable  to  the 
conditions  noted  above,  appearing  in 
one  out  of  every  200  of  these  births. 

The  official  census  of  the  blind  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  taken  in  1906, 
gives  a  total  of  6,200  blind  persons  in 
the  State.  Of  these,  the  cases  of  pre- 
ventable blindness  number  1,984,  or 
32  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A  great 
price   to   pay   for   carelessness. 

These  figures  mean  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  blind  persons  in  the  State 
who  never  would  have  been  blind  had 


the  proper  care  been  shown  at  their 
birth.  It  means  that  many  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  darkness,  distress 
and  despair  need  not  have  been  so  af- 
flicted, that  children,  who  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  run  about  In  the 
sunshine,  to  see  birds  and  flowers,  and 
grass  and  trees,  to  look  into  the  faces 
of  father  and  mother,  might  have  seen, 
might  nage  had  the  clear,  bright  eyes 
of  other  merry  children  had  it  not  been 
for  somebody's   carelessness'. 

More  power  to  the  association,  and 
may  it  secure  everything  that  it  needs 
to  bring  about  a  more  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  simple  rules  of  hygiene 
and  health  that  will  serve  to  prevent 
the  now  too  common  occurrence  of 
blindness    in    our    babies. 


I 
BUND  INSTITUTION  IN  TOWN  OF  EAST- 
---'CHESTER. 

Buildings  to  Uost  About  One  Million 
Dollars. 
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On  the  property  known  as  the  De 
Witt  estate,  at  Tuckahoe,  facing  on 
Sagamore  road,  consisting  of  sixty 
acres  of  land,  which  was  purchased 
two  weeks  ago  by  W.  W.  Williams, 
of  New  York,  there  will  be  erected 
buildings  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  million  dollars.  The  buildings 
will  be  among  the  finest  of  their  kind 
in  Westchester  county. 

They  are  to  house  an  institution 
for  the  blind,  the  name  of  which  is 
not  yet  given  ant,  There  have  been 
rumors  current  iri  the  village  for  sev- 
eral days  that  buildings  of  magnitude 
were  .to  be  erected. 

These  buildings  will   utilize  twen- 
ty-five gfres,  and  the  remaining  Ian 
will  be  cut  up  \ntq  building  lqts. 
is   said    that  this    property   ««M    f 
$4000  an  acre.  ' 


RACE  WITH  DEATH  FOR  GIFT, 

Blind    Will    Profit    Largely    If    Society 
Raises  $100,000  Before  Donor  Dies. 


The  New  York  Association  for  th^Blind 
has  sueceedejf  in  raising  $56,000  of  the 
$100,000  necjftsgny  toSfljfain  a  large  addi- 
tional ilsed  to  the.  society  in  the 
event  of  its  "  contributing  the  stated 
amount.  This  announcement  was  made- 
last  eveping  at  a  meeting  of  the  Blind 
Men's  Improvement  Club,  118  East  Fifty- 
ninth  Street,  by  Miss  Winifred  Holt,  Sec- 
retary of  the  association. 

The  donor  of  this  fund  promised  is  a 
blind  man,  80  years  old,  who  has  given 
the  association  his  promise,  but  has  pur- 
posely made  no  mention  of  it  in  his  will. 
because  he  wishes  to  see  the  work  begun 
in  his  lifetime,  "  and  1  may  die  any  min- 
ute." he  told  the  financial  committee. 
The  necessity  of  gathering  the  amount 
required  before  the  very  aged  benefac- 
tor's death  is  causing  the  committee 
many  sleepless  moments,  Miss  Holt  loid 
the  audience. 

The  Blind  Men's  Improvement  Club  is 
connected  with  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  is  composed  of  forty 
"  unsighted  "  members  and  sixty  "  sight- 
ed "  associates.  The  President,  W.  H. 
Fitzpatrick,  and  the  other  officers  are  all 
blind.  The  minutes  are  read  from  braille, 
and  are  taken  down  in  braille  shorthand 
by  the  Secretary.  On  arising  to  address 
the  chair,  any  member  first  gives  his 
name,  on  hearing  which  the  presiding  of- 
ficer recognizes  the  speaker. 

In  Miss  Holt's  report  announcement 
was  made  of  I  wo  bills  drafted  to  go  be- 
fore the  Legislature  at  Albany  this  ses- 
sion relating:  to  measures  for  preventing 
blindness.  Fully  half  the  world's  blind- 
ness is  either  preventable  or  curable,  Miss 
Holt  said,  by  the  enforcement  of  certain 
Hygienic  laws,  isolation  of  cases  of  com- 
municable eye  diseases,  and  by  safety 
devices  for  workingmen.  The  United 
States  is  woefullv  lax  in  laws  for  the 
protection  of  sight,  the  speaker  said,  for 
in  the  last  week  three  cases  have  oom'e 
to  them  of  men  having  their  eyes  blown 
out  by  the  explosion  of  bottles  contain- 
ing carbonated  liquids.  England  has  a 
"  bottling  law  "  safety  device  which  pre- 
sents such  needless  tragedies. 


